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The Sunday Magazine, December 1, 1866. 
TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


ESTB pa SIMEDW 4830 


XS’ DENTISTS 


80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION), 


Their recently patented and original improvements comprise the following among many 
other advantages :—An entire immunity from pain or operation of any kind; a fit unequalled by 
any previous adaptation ; a natura! elasticity. softness. and congeniality to the mouth, however 
tender the gums or loose the remaining teeth; mastication and articulation so pe: fect. as 
patronized by most of our leading statesmen, clergymen, and public speakers; wires and fasten- 
ings are dispensed with ; the utmost support isafforded to the remaining natural teeth by a com- 
yet system of suction ; they are cheaper, more durable, and natural than any yet produced. 

eeth. fr m 4s.; sets from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the e caey, utility, 





and success of their system, vide Lancet. Only London establishments, 30, Berners Street, 
Oxford treet, and 448, Strand. opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. Observe, to prevent 
istakes, the oldest blished, and no connection with any of the same name. 














LETTERS PATENT, 1823. 
PRIZE MEDALS, 1862 and 1865. 








Is the most valuable preparation for making pure and delicate Gruel. Modern Chemistry has shown that this 
food is easy of digestion and rich in nutriment. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 


Makes a delicious custard pudding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli; it is appreciated as 
a non-inflammatory drink, is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 
children by hand, 
Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 lb. Canisters, 1s. ; 
and in 6 Ib. Canisters, 5s. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & CO., LONDON. 








lanufacturers to the Queen, 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S 
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PATENT CORN FLOUR, Gen 





For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. LANCASTER says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } Veg Ub, LL k A 2 
Autograph of our firm, cane 
Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 
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FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer’s CeLeRRATED “ LeTTER A” FaMILy SEWING MACHINE. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the-simplicity of its construction, VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, 
mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, shovld not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 

CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ranch Ofices—LivERPooL, 80, Bold St.; MaNcHesTER, 108, Market St.; Newco. 6, Northumberland St.; NorTHamMPToN, 13, Sheep st. 
Gascow, 65, Buchanan St.; Duxpgz, 28, Reform St.; Dusiz, 69, Grafton St.; Betrast, 7, Donegal 8t.; Epinsunas, 107, Princes St. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


‘ LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANOES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—CLOSE OF BOOKS. 


Assurances effected before 20th January, 1867, will share in TurEz-Firtus of the Profits 
of the Five Years to 20th January, 1869, the date of next division. As shown by the 
following Table, the first two years of the period have been the most prosperous in the 
history of the Company. 








LONDON—12, KING WILLIAM STREET, 








° Polici New 
Progress of the Business. Issued. | Sums Assured. | premiums. 
Average of the five years - 1855—1859 ...... 396 £227,612 £6,200 
Average of the five years . 1860—1864 ...... 404 274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January. eee 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... | 718 402,488 13,461 


: 
: 


























The current year gives promise of a still larger business. 





EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. 


SPECTACLES. 





PERFECTLY ADAPTED 


BY THE VISOMETER. 


N INSTRUMENT for ascertaining the Focal Length of each eye—these very frequently varying materially in power— 
with the view of fitting them accurately with Spectacles or Eye-Glasses, so as to preserve the blessing of sight even to extreme old age. 
From Sir Davip Brewster, K.H., F.R.S., Principal of the University of Edinburgh, one of the Eight Associates of the Institute of 
France.—‘‘I have seen and examined Mr. Satom’s apparatus for ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them 
with suitable Spectacles or Eye-Glasses, and there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for these purposes.—D. BREWSTER.” 
Prices VERY MODERATE. Price Lists GRATIS. 


SALOM & CO., 137, Regent Street, London, W.; and 98, Princes St., Edinburgh. Established 1829. 


The Scottish Provident Institution, 


No. 6, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Ins ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 
—___—_——— 
THE MODE OF ASSURANCE by Premiwms restricted to a definite term is specially recommended to PROFESSIONAL MEN 
and others who may be unwilling to burden themselves with payments during the whole of life. 


Examples of Annual Premiums limited to 21 payments, for £100 at death, with profits. 
Age 25. Age 30. Age 35. Age 40. Age 45. Age 50. 
£2 12s. 6d. £2 15s. 4d. £3 Os. 2d. £3 7s. 5d. £3 17s. 6d. £4 12s. 1d. 
Thus, at age 40, securing £1000 for a premium ceasing at 60, of £33 14s, 2d.—nearly the same as charged elsewhere for whole of life. 

: oe oo 


Above 15,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, 5 Millions. Annual Revenue, £200,000. 
Accumulated Fund, considerably above a Million. 


























(Commonly called Errs’s Homa@oraruic Cocoa, as being prepared and introduced by Jas. Epps, 
the Homeopathic Chemist first established in England.) 


BREAKFAST: 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and grateful. 
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LETTS’S DIARIES FOR 1867 are adapted to the * 
wants of all classes of society, being published in a 
& over 100 different forms, and at prices 
r ranging from 6 pence to 6 pounds - 
S each. All booksellers keep them 
and_will supply illustrated 
as S Me “dadietn @ 
you purchase 
your CHRISTMAS D catalogues " 
PRESENTS, remember that one lj gratis. 
combining use with elegance is sure to 4 








be most appreciated. Any bookseller will Ry “. 
provide you with a catalogue of such, published q 
by LETTS, SON, & CO., and will show a variety of " 


LETTS’S DIARIES FOR 1867, in Russia, Velvet, &. | 
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BOOTH AND FOX. n 
EIDER DUCK and ARCTIC GOOSE DOWN CLOTHING, and PATENT DOWN QUILTS, are © 
now in very great demand. 
Real Down UNDER SKIRTS and Over Skirts, Ladies’ Morning Robes, Vests, Garibaldies, also.Chest Protectors, 43 
are as WARM as several folds of Woollen fabric, and not nearly the weight of one, and are.a great protection against 
an easterly wind. © yt 


The Turkey Red Chintz Patterns are fast-coloured, and equal in effect to rich INDIAN SHAWLS. 
The Silk and Llama Coverings of these goods are highly attractive. 
The Chintz Skirts, Quilts, &c., will Wash with the Down inside without injury. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


Prize Medal awarded in 1862 for Quilts. and Feathers, and at Dublin in 
1865 for Quilts and Skirts. 





PRIZE MEDAIS at the Five Great Exhibitions, London, 1851 & 1862 ; New York, Paris, and Dublin. 


Fry’s Chocolate and Cocoa. 


FRY’S Gegeiate | for for Fating IN STICKS, DROPS, &c., also in Fancy Boxes, in great variety, is very delicious and sustaining, and is 
thus peculiarly ad for pe iring light refreshment in a portable and convenient form. Being very pure and wholesome, it is 
strongly i hen oy for children. SF RY'S Chocolate Creams are an exceedingly delicious sweetmeat. 


FRY’S HOMCGOPATHIC COCOA | | 


is distinguished by its purity, delicate flavour, and nutritious properties. 
J. & FRY & SONS, Bristol and London, Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, | 


with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by using the 


UnTT=D SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, | 


FREE FROM MADE OF FREE 


COcCORNUTOWL. THE PUREST POSSIBLE INGREDIENTS, EXQUISITELY PERFUMED, , SOCOA NUT Ou. 
- == = And recommended by the Faculty. > 


J. C..&J. FIELD’S 
name is on EVERY TABLET. 


S Wholesale at the Works, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
4 aniL,retail of Chemists, Groeers, and Perfumers throughout 
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the Kingdom, where also may be obtainedtheir 4d. each 
PREZ E MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
As adopted by HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, and 


THE NEW SELP-FITTING CANDLES, 


With tapering ends, now made itt-all the usual siges, and requiring. neither paper: ner scraping. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED 
GEPT-BOOKS POR. THE YOUNG: 


‘(ene EARLY’ START IN LIFE. By? Emilia 
MARRYAT posse (daughter of — Marryat),. Illustrations by 

; J. Lawsom Pbst $¥0) prive 5& cloth. 

CASIMIR; THE LITTHE EXILE: By Caroliiic 
Pracmry: Iustrations by Ciank Santon. Post-.8vo, . price 
4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. gilt-edges.- 


LUC WR GAMPAIGN:: A: Story of Adventure. 
Mary’ and CaTaenms Le. Hlustessioan by’ Goren’ Hay) 
? ip! BV; price 3s. cleth ; 3s. 6d. giltiedges. 


GERTY.and MAY. By, the Author of “‘Granny’s 
Story Box.” Mlustrations by: M:.L..Vinrnc: Price-2%:.6d.-cloth:; 
8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


WILD ROSES; or Simple Stories of Co 
Life. Frances Fretuna Broperip (daughter of Thonias 
Hood): tions by AstLar: Post 8vo, price 3s.6d. cloth, 


HELEN IN SWITZERLAND. By the Honour 
able AvausTa BrrHett. Mustrations by E. Waymrrr. Pfice 
38.,64. cloth; 4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


THE HOLIDAYS ABROAD; or, Right at Last. 
By Esnra Davenport. Frontispiece by Gronar Hay. Feap. 8vo,, 
price 28: 6d. cloth ; 3s: gilt edges. 


NURSERY TIMES; or, Stories about the Littls 
Ones: By an Op Norse. Altetrations by J. Lawson: Price 
8sv 64, cloth ; 4s: 64. coloured; gilt edges. 

INFANT AMUSEMENTS; or, How to make a 
Nursery Happy. By, W) H..G.Kenastow. Price 3s. 6a. cloth: 


THE AFRICAN WANDERERS. By Mrs: R: 
Lee. New and Cheaper Edition: Prices3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BOYS’ OWN TOY: MAKER. By E. Landells. 
200 Engravings. Seventh Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE GIRLY OWN TOY MAKER. 200 Engra- 
vings. Fourth Edition, 28!-6d., cloth: 





TAKING TALES 
FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 


Edited by W. H. G. Knxasrow: 


To' bepablished Monthly, cach Number complete in itself, ant om 
——- an an r pages, printed in large type'on good paper’, 
Engravings, crown 8vo, price'4d., in'aneat-cover: 


Wo..I. The MILLER: of HILUBROOK. 


A Tale-of English Country Life (Jam. 1, 1867). 


No. Il. TOM TRUEMAN. 
The Life of a Sailor in the Merchant Servite.’ 


To be followed by Tales of Canadian’and Australian’ Lifes Ad¢entures 
of a Seldier, de. dc: 


The object of ‘this: series is to. supply the cottagers and humbler 
classes'of England, whose knowledge of reading and: whese vocabu- 
laries-are limiteds! with books in: clear large’ type, composed of words’ 
the meaning of which they understand, sententes wich the eye can 
takein with ease; ideas suited to their comprehension,.on subjects 
likely’ to excité their interest, so that they may obtain amusement. 
and beneficial instruction without the labour whith a ‘large nubiber 
of the works at presenti put into their hands demiands. 


FOR THE WORKING 6LASSES. 


A. WOMAN'S SECRET; oh How to make Home 
Happy. 28th-Thousand, price-6d, 


WOMAN’S WORE; or; How she can Help the 
Sick. 16tlx» Thousand, price 6d. 


THE COOK AND: THE DOCTOR: or,, Cheap 
Recipes and Useful Remedies: Price:2d. 














London: GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, St. Paul's: Churehyard. 





Christmas. and Netw Pear's Gitts, School Prizes, awd 


Hirth-dap 


Seven: Shildinge; cloth boards ; 


goresents. | 


cloth elegant, 8s. 60. ; habf calf extra, 10s. 





NOW READY, 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME ror 


1866, 


Comprisirig: 832: pages-of Interesting Reading, and upwards of 200 Engravings: 
ALSO, 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME ron 1866. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Before Christmas. 
THE NEW PERIODICAL, 


PEOPLE’ 


S MAGAZINE. 








THE 
DR. GUTHRIE’S WORKS. 


REV. 
Nintli Thousand, 


HE ~ il TO LIFE. = oe of. Discourses. Feap. 


ima 
HE GOSPEL IN “EZERTEL. TWinstrated: in) a: Sertes | With 
of Discourses. Fcays3 8¥0) na 6d. 


Twentieth 
HRIST ANDTHE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. 
A Series of Discourses: Feap. 8vo, 58: 
Edinburgh : Adam & Cartes BLACK: 





New Edition, making 20,000 Copies. In‘Two' Volumes quarts, 2,500: 
pages, handsomely bound:in cloth, 


KITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE, 


CONTAINING EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON ‘WOOD. 
oo ivinal- Notes’ on the History, Geography, Natural 
Compe terdture, and Antiquities off te Sacred Tetetees 2 and 
Iidox to tiie Notesand: Enlarged and Improved 
Rev T- Ri Binks, MAL Prive’ - GUINEA. 
be on — y h aromotes to any. person pponcring ten subscribers.- | 
ustrated Specimens (24 pp.) free. 


“aagueiamneaiins La Belle Sauvage Yard, B:& 
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New Edition, price 4s. 6d., cloth, extra 


it 
ETTERS ON THE EVIDENCES, 
DOCTRINES, AND DUTIES OF CHRIS- 
ks 


Ouixraus Grecory, M.A., 
D., Professor of Mathematics, Ro 
Military Academy, Woolwich ; with a Bio- 
phy and Portrait of the Author, and an 
Sodty tical and Critical Review of the work by 
the late Rev. Roprrt Hatt, M.A. 
Witt Wes.ey, 81, Fleet Street, London. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL MANAGERS. 





To be published, Jan’ Ist, 1867. 
4 Nae EXCELSIOR READING BOOKS 
for Elementary Schools. Compiled 


under the direction of a body of PracticaL 
Teacuers, in accordance with the su ions 
of several of H. M. Inspectors of Schools. 
Edited by Francis Youna, Author of “‘ Rout- 
ledge’s Educational Manuals,” “‘ Questions to 
White's Landmarks of Hi ,” and Contri- 
buter to “‘ Beeton’s Dietionary of Universal 
Information.” 

ai. These books will be gy a = 
of clear type, on good paper. ey Ww: 
be embellished with numerous and appro- 
priate Engravings by good artists, and they 
will be very strongly bound. 

EXCELSIOR READER, No. 1, 64 

ce 4d. iso, in two , at 2d. eac 

EXCELSIOR READER, No. 2, 96 8, 
price 6d. Also, in two parts, at 8d. each. 

EXCELSIOR READER, No. 3, 128 pages, 
price 7d. Also, in two parts, 4d. each. 

Nos. 4, 5, and 6, price respectively, $d., 10d., 
and 1s., are in the Press, and will be shortly 
announced. 

*,* Prospectuses and specimen copies sent 
gratis to schools. 

Tuomas Mursy, 82, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


HAKSPEARIAN CREATIONS. Il- 
lustrated with Photographs, set in ex- 
quisite Illuminated borders. Elegantly bound 
cloth and gold, 15s. ; morocco, 21s. 
FF LAND’S-END, HOMEWARD- 


BOUND ; or, CuRisTMAs-EVE ON BoaRD 


THE OsERON. Being stories, grave and ga 
related by the Cabin TMiustrated 
by Procror. Elegantly bound, 5s, 


HE STRATFORD SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited by Coar.tes Knicut. Profusely 
illustrated by Harvey. The best edition ex- 
tant. In six vols. cloth, 2ls.; half-bound 
morocco, £1 15s. ; ina Library Case, 5s. extra, 
yas BOYS’ WONDER-BOOK. Illus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts, an Illu- 
minated Title, and eight Chromo-Lithographs. 
In this volume scienee is made attractive, 
history and biography amusing, while lighter 
literature, games, and experiments are not 
forgotten. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HE BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA; a 
Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities and 
Biblical Literature. By Jonn Eapie, D.D., 
LL.D., with Maps and Illustrations, post Svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 
MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, and 
RIVERS of the HOLY LAND. By Joun 
Kerru, D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


LECTURES FOR LADIES’ SCHOOLS. 
Astronomy, Electricity, Pneumatics, &c. 
R. C. MIDDLETON gives LEC- 
TURES on the above highly interest- 
ing and popular subjects, illustrated by nu- 
merous transparent Diagrams and extensive 
Apparatus.—3, Kensington Square, W. 











By Som 
METALLIC PEN MAKER 





Command. 
TO THE QUEEN. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH 


GILLOTT, 


EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 


Public 


generally, that, by a novel 
making Steel Pens, 


e has introd 


application of his unrivalled Machinery for 


uced a NEW SERIEs of his useful productions, which, 


for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of 


his name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up 


in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the uest of numerous perso. 


mgaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


req' MS € 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially 5 to their 


use, bei 


of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 


road points, 


suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can 
be supplied at the Works, GraHam STREET, BIRMINGHAM ; at 91, JoHN STREET, NEW YORK ; 


and at 37, GracecHuRcH Street, Lonpon. 





CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 
PATENT DETECTOR 


LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 
CHUBB and SON, 


57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LO ; 


28, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
16, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 


aND 
HORSELEY FIELDS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 


For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papier 
Mi&ché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost every other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in Jewellery, &. 
Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and 1s. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaars. 


White and Sound Teeth. 
-) EWSBURY AND BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established by 40 years’ experience as the 
best Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
The Original and only Genuine, 1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. per pot. 

113, MaRKeET STREET, MANCHESTER ; and by 
Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


PANISH FLY is the ACTING IN- 
GREDIENT in Arex. Ross’s CanTHa- 
RIDES OIL, which speedily produces whiskers 
and thickens hair, 3s. 6d., sent by post for 54 
stamps. Alex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—— 
Corns cured in one day by using ALEX. 
Ross’s Chiropo. This preparation gradually dis- 
solves the corn in a few hours, price 4s. , sent by 
post for 60stamps. 248,High Holborn, London. 


Hale cuRLING FLUID, 248, High 
Holborn, London. ALEx. Ross’s Har 
Curtine Fivurp curls ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
hair immediately it is applied, 3s. 6d., sent 
free for 54 stamps. 
REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, 
London. ALex. Ross’s Harr Dye pro- 
duces a sees colour immediately it is ap- 
plied. Sold at 3s. 6d., sent free for 54 stamps. 























A New Edition, with many valuable Additions. 
In one thick volume, the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s., 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Symptoms, Causes, and correct Treatment of Diseases, with a 
large Collection of approved Prescriptions, &c. 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &c. By 
T. J. Granam, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 


burgh. 
sa Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, this is 
by far the best. For fulness and completeness they all yield the 


palm to Dr. Graham’s.”—Banzner. 


“Par excelling every publication of its class.”—British Standard. 


**Popular works have been published by 
tioners—but none of them equal those by 
Circular, Jan. 1862. 


London: Published by Sumpxis, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Court. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Describing the 


Forming a Compre- 


several medical practi- 
Dr. Graham.”—Medical 





YOUNG’S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL. 


O PREVENT ACCIDENTS by explosion of Oil Lamps, 
ask specially for YOUNG’S PARAFFIN OIL. Guaranteed 
No accident during 16 years’ triul. Sold everywhere. 


perfectly safe. 





YOUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN CANDLES. 


Best Transparent, and highly illuminating. 
** Young’s Hard” marked on 


1s. 3d. perlb. Sold everywhere. 
tip of each candle. 





SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


MESSRS. T. H. FILMER 


& SON 


Respectfully call 
attention to their 
celebrated Easy 
Cuarrs, which with 
their stock of su- 
perior FURNITURE 
(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
81, 32, and 38, Ber- 
_—=— ners Street, and 34 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
III. —ELIEZER. 


Tue French have established a diligence that starts 
from the sea-coast at Beyrout, and now climbing the 
steeps and winding through the picturesque valleys of 
Lebanon, descends after a long day’s journey on the 
city of Damascus. This city is a point of interest to 
every traveller who visits the Holy Land; nor any 
wonder, since there are points, not a few, in which it 
claims pre-eminence over any other place in the world. 

Akin to the veneration with which the men of his 
day regarded Methuselah, hoar with the snows of 
nine hundred, sixty, and nine years ; with which we 
ourselves should gaze on the oldest living man ; which 
I felt on looking even onthe ruins of a decayed but 
living yew that, a sapling at the date of David’s battle 
with Goliah, was a great tree, mantled in the mists or 
white with the snows of our hills, that winter night 
the Saviour was born—akin to this is the feeling with 
which an intelligent and thoughtful traveller must 
tread the streets of Damascus. Said by Josephus to 
have been founded by a great grandson of Noah, and 
certainly spreading along the banks of Abana at the 
time Abraham entered the land of Canaan, Damascus 
is the oldest existing inhabited city of the world. Of 
all those that were coeval with it, it only stands. 
The hand of Time, committing its ravages less sud- 
denly but no less surely than the flood that swept 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


away Enoch, the first city, as it did Eden, the first | 
garden in the world, has left no other memorial of these | 


than their names in the page of history, or some 
desolate and lonely ruin. It is not so with Damas- 
cus. Long anterior to the building either of Athens 
or of Rome it was a busy city ; and, sole survivor of a 
remote antiquity, it is a busy city still. How great 
its age! It boasts of streets along which the tide of 
human life has ebbed and flowed for nearly four 
thousand years, Were the title one which could be 
properly applied to any place but heaven, not Rome, 
but Damascus, should be called ‘* The Eternal City.” 

Singularly interesting to antiquarians on account 
of its extreme antiquity, this city presents also 
features of peculiar interest to men engaged in the 
pursuits of trade ; whether they be the arts of peace or 
war they cultivate. Famous during long ages for its 
silk manufactures, it gives its own name to a fabric 
which is esteemed of superior richness and value— 
damask being called so from the circumstance that it 
was invented in Damascus, and first woven in 
its looms. Its weapons of steel were even more 
famous than its webs of silk. Happy the man in 
battle who carried a Damascus blade ; no other place 
forging swords of such exquisite temper. I know not, 
but probably the Bible alludes to the superior excel- 
lence of these where it says, ‘Shall iron break the 
northern iron and the steel?” 
see this steel put to the test. It was in France, and 
in the chemistry class of the Sorbonne.’ In the 
course of a lecture on iron, Thenard, the professor, 
= a Damascus blade, stating that he believed 
Il.—11, 


I once happened to | 





that these swords owed their remarkable temper to 
the iron of which they were made being smelted by 
the charcoal of a thorn bush that grew in the desert. 
To put it to the trial, he placed the sword in the 
hand of a very powerful man, his assistant ; desiring 
him to strike it with all his might against a bar of iron. 
With the arm of a giant the assistant sent the blade 
flashing around his head, and then down on the iron 
block, into which, when I expected to see it shivered 
like glass, it embedded itself, quivering but uninjured ; 
giving, besides a remarkable proof of the trustworthiness 
of the sword, new force to the proverb, True as steel. 
But Damascus, which her poets dignify with the 
title of ‘‘ Pearl of the East,” presents attractive charms 
to travellers that have no stake in trade, and feel no 
interest in antiquarian studies; for, besides being the 


| oldest, it is in some of its aspects the most beautiful 


of cities. With its white towers and minarets shoot- 
ing up though groves of green palms into the trans- 
parent air, it lies within sight of the snow-crowned 
Hermon ; reposing at the feet of a grand mountain 
range, and encircled by a zone of gardens and of 
orchards of variously tinted foliage and the finest 
fruits. Its plain is watered by Abana and Pharpar. 
These rivers, reckoned by the Syrian leper better 
than all the waters of Israel, rush forth from their 
mountain gorges to be parted into a thousand streams 
that, foaming onward. in their course, dance and 
sparkle in the bright sunshine, and cover the soil on 
their banks with a carpet of flowery verdure. No 
city in the world is more, perhaps none isso worthy of 
the encomium which the pride and patriotism of the 
Jews pronounced on their Jerusalem, ‘‘ Beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth.” Travellers 
have used the most glowing terms and exhausted 
the powers of language in their attempts to describe 
its charms; but no expressions can give us so vivid 
an idea cf them as the part Mahomed acted, when, a 
camel driver traversiug the neighbouring mountuins, 
he stood in the gorge where the city first burst on his 
view. Rapt for a while in astonishment, he gazed 
on the wondrous scene, but by-and-by recovered him- 
self ; and fearing, should he venture down into the 
city, that its charms would seduce him into forgetting 
the vast schemes of his life, he turned aside, and passed 
on, saying, with a self-denial and determination of 
purpose Christians would do well to imitate, Man can 
have but one paradise, and mine is fixed above. 
Legends also cling to Damascus and the places 
around, which invest them with no ordinary interest. 
The origifi and foundation of the city are lost in the 
mists of ages, but there is a common belief that he who 


| looks on its lovely plain sees the cradle of the human 


race; and that it was from its red clay soil that God 
formed the first man, and also gave him his name 
of Adam—which is, being interpreted, red clay. If 
this is true, it imparts an air of probability to another 
of their legends, this, namely, that it was near Da- 
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mascus that Abel fell a victim to his brother’s envy, 
and his blood went up to heavea for vengeance on 
earth’s first, if not worst, murderer. Here, on one of the 
mountain heights to the west of the city, is the place, 
it is said, where Abraham stood on that eventful day, 
when, following with anxious eye the setting course 
of star, and moon, and sun, he abandoned their worship 


for that of the true God ; and there, down on the plain | 


in yonder vast mound, is the sepulchre of Nimrod— 
that mighty hunter before the Lord, who, as the founder 


of Babel, looms sg large through the mists of four | 


thousand years, the first of earth’s old great monarchs, 
These traditions, however interesting, may possibly 
be mere fancies ; although inasa ckful of such legends 
there are almost always some grains of truth. But 
though these were ranked with the ‘** Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” there are facts associated with 
Damascus which, after Bethlehem and Jerusalem, in- 
vest it with greater sacredness than any other spot on 
earth. It is interesting as the home of Naaman the 
Syrian ; him who, advised by a captive girl that had 





| thanks be to God who giveth me the victory through 


my Lord Jesus Christ”? There, the light shone that 
paled a noonday sun, and the darkness fell that issued 
in quenchless light, and Jesus last visited our world to 
convert his greatest persecutor into his greatest preacher, 
For these reasons Damascus will ever be among the 
sacred places which a Christian would like to visit. 
The reputed birth-place of Adam, and certainly the 
spiritual birth-place of Paul, perhaps the greatest of 
his sons, this city gave birth to another man, of whom, 
and of whose remarkable virtues, it has no reason to 
be ashamed. Domestic servants form a very large, a 


| very useful, and a very important class in society ; and 


it can boast of having given birth to one who occupies 
a place of as great pre-eminence among them as Paul 
perhaps did in the Apostleship of the Church. And s0, 
appreciating the higher virtues, however humble the 
sphere be which they adorn, more than for its beauty 
of situation, more than for its famous fabrics, more than 
for its hoar antiquity, I regard Damascus with interest 


| as the birth-place of him whose name stands at the head 


compassion on her master, repaired to Israel, and lost | 
_ own master calls him, ‘‘ this Eliezer of Damascus.” 
It is interesting as the city from whose gates the | 
proud armies marched forth, over which God wrought | 


both his pride and leprosy in the waters of the Jordan. 


some of his greatest triumphs on behalf of his ancient 
people ; striking that host of a sudden with blindness, 
and this with such a panic, that with Benhadad at their 
head, and two-and-thirty allied princes swelling the 
rout, they fled like sheep before a handful of the 
warriors of Israel. It is interesting to the students of 


Scripture through its association with the two greatest | 


of the prophets. Probably Elijah, but certainly 
Elisha, walked its streets. God had sent him there : 
and there he unveiled such a future of crime and 
cruelty before Hazael, that, hardened sinner as the 
soldier was, he started in horror from his own image, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing?” But what especially makes Damascus in- 


scene of an event which, in its influence on the world, 
takes rank next to the birth and death of the Son of 
God. It was nigh to this city the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles was converted. And what man occupies 
such a place in sacred history as he ; did so much in 
his lifetime, or has done so much by his writings, to 
proclaim and propagate the Gospel? This ‘chief of 
sinners,” as he humbly, penitently called himself, was 
unquestionably the chief of Apostles ; in writings, as 
in labours and in trials, more abundant than them all. 
Next to Jesus.Christ, whose ‘“‘name is as ointment 
poured forth,” and than whose there is no other name 
given under heaven whereby we can be saved, no name 
on earth, in the homes of the godly, is such a ‘* house- 
hold word” as Paul’s; and in heaven, next to our 


of this article—the steward of Abraham’s house, as his 


Consider his position in life.—He was a servant. 

He belonged to a class which the Bible highly 
honours, and by which it should be highly honoured 
in return. Gratitude for the estimation in which it 
holds those whom many despise, and for the elevation 
to which it has raised them it found treated as slaves 
and trodden in the dust, requires that. The oldest, 
truest, and best of books, this Book, for the rules it 
supplies for this life and the hopes it presents of a bet- 
ter one, is adapted to all classes of society; and should 
be equally valued by all. This was well expressed by 
two very different, but both impressive, scenes. There, 
in yonder palace where a royal lady, about to leave 
our shores and rise in time to the position of a queen, 
receives a deputation. They have come to offer her in 


| the name of the women of our country a parting, 
teresting and “holy ground” is that it formed the | 


‘of a royal princess to receive, 


marriage gift. It is no costly ornament, fashioned of 
gold and flashing with precious gems—diamonds from 
Indian mines, or pearls from the deep, such as the 
wealth and willingness of the donors could have pur- 
chased. A healthy sign of the age, and a noble testi- 
mony to its religious character, the gift is a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures—this, as in long centuries hence 
it will be told, was the marriage gift it was thought 
worthy of a Christian nation to bestow, and worthy 
And there also, on 
yon stormy shore where, amid the wreck the night 
had wrought, and the waves, still thundering as they 
sullenly retire, had left on the beach, lies the naked 


| form of a drowned sailor boy. He had stripped for 


Redemeer, I can believe him to be regarded with more | 


universal, interest than any one else in glory. How 


many have his pleadings moved ; how many hearts have | 


the arrows from his quiver pierced ; to how many have 
his words brought life and comfort ; and how many 


valley singing his own grand song, ‘*O death, where is 


one last, brave fight for life ; and wears nought but a 
handkerchief bound round his cold breast. Insensible 
to pity, and unawed by the presence of death, those 
who sought the wreck, as vultures swoop down on 
their prey, rushed on the body, and tore away the 
handkerchief : tore it open, certain that it held within 


"its folds gold ; his little fortune ; something very valu- 
saints strengthened thereby have entered the dark | 


able for a man in such an hour to say, I'll sink or 
swim with it. They were right. But it was not gold. 


thy sting? grave, where is thy victory? The sting | It was the poor lad’s Bible—also a parting gift, and 


of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law ; but | the more precious that it was a mother’s. 
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Equally suited for a royal princess and a cabin- 
boy, and all indeed upward from the broad base 
to the apex of the social pyramid, the Bible de- 
serves to be held in higher esteem by no class than 
by servants, There is none in the world on which it 
bestows a higher honour ; to whom indeed it addresses 
a call so high and noble—it being to servants, or 
rather, for such were most of those whom he addressed, 


God your Saviour.” He who so orders his life and | 
conversation as to bring no dishonour or reproach on 
religion, who gives no occasion to its enemies to 
blaspheme, nor by his falls and inconsistencies | 


furnishes scandals to be told in Gath and published in | 
the streets of Ashkelon, does well. He may thank | 


God that, amid life’s slippery paths he has prayed, 


footsteps slip not.” He does better still in whose life 
a positive, form. For, while it is well to depart from 
evil, it is better to do good; nor does he live in 
yain who exemplifies by his daily life and conversation 
the pure, and virtuous, and holy, and beneficent, and 
sublime, and saving doctrines of God his Saviour. 
The first is good: the second is better : but the last 
is best of all. So to live as to be beautiful as well as 
living epistles of Jesus Christ, seen and read of all 
men—so to live as to recommend the truth to the 
admiration and love of others—so to live as to con- 
strain them to say, What a good and blessed thing 
is true religion!—as in some measure to win the 
encomium of her who, looking on Jesus, exclaimed, 
* Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
that gave thee suck!”—so to live, in fact, as to 
resemble those books which, in addition to their proper 
contents, are bound in gold, are illuminated, and 
illustrated with paintings: or those pillars which, 
while like their plainer neighbours supporting the 
superstructure, are also its ornaments, rising grace- 
fully from the floor in fluted columns, and crowned 
with wreaths of flowers,—this is best of all. 

A Christian can aspire no higher. And let it 
be remembered that for a work so sacred Paul singles 
out servants, It is not kings on their thrones, 
nor lords in their castles, nor high dignitaries of 
Church or State, but these, the humble denizens of 
the kitchen, the sunbrowned labourers of the cottage 


and fields, whom he calls, not merely to exemplify or | 


illustrate, but to adorn the doctrine of God their 
Saviour. Let others respect them; any way, let 
servants respect themselves. Such honours have not 
all his saints. Ample compensation this for what 
the world regards as their humble position—as it 
were to the lark, could she be dissatisfied with her 
grassy nest, to think that though no singing bird 
has such a lowly home, none soar so high as she, 
or sing so near to the gates of heaven. Eliezer be- 
longed to this class; and is a grand pattern to all 
servants who are seeking through grace to fulfil their | 


| master, unless they choose, and as they choose. 


| are so well off ; 
nor prayed in vain, ‘‘Hold up my goings that my | 





is not to detract from, but rather add to our admiration » 
of the man—such a circumstance being calculated to 
bring out his merits all the more plainly, as the dark 
cloud on which they are painted does the colours of a 
rainbow, or its foil the brilliancy of a precious gem. 
Servants, in our sense of the term, are those whose 
skill, time, and labour are their own property. Dis- 


| posing of these for a longer or shorter period at their 
to slaves, the Apostle says, ‘“* Adorn the doctrine of | 


own. free will, and as they judge most to their advan- 
tage, they belong to themselves ; and need call no man 
The 
few excepted who, having inherfed or acquired a 
fortune, are independent of the gains of labour, there 
is hardly any class that enjoys such an amount of 
freedom as domestic servants, Few, on the whole, 
and, did servants sufficiently appreciate 
the advantages they enjoy under a kind, Christian 


| roof, none have more occasion from a sense of grati- 
religion presents itself, less in a negative, and more in | 


tude to God so to demean themselves, and discharge 
the duties of thvir calling, as to ‘adorn the doctrine 
of God their Saviour.” With wages adequate to their 
present, and, unless wasted on vanity, to their pro- 
spective wants, found in food and many of the comforts 
of life, they enjoy freedom from cares that press on the 
heads of the house, and may sing at their work like 
birds who have their wants supplied, though they 
neither sow nor reap. Their business binds down 
mauy other classes to one spot, as their roots do the 
trees to the soil; but servants enjoy a freedom ap- 
proaching that of the denizens of the air—** The world 
is all before them, where to choose.” 

The fisherman is bound to the sea-shore ; the shep- 
herd to the lonely hills ; the ploughman to the glebe ; 
the merchant to the busy town ; lawyers to the neigh- 
bourhood of courts ; shopkeepers are nailed to their 
counters ; pastors have to move, as they should shine, 
within the orbits of their congregations ; and thousands 
of our artizans, panting to breathe fresh air and glad 
their eyes with green fields, have to live amid the 
smoke of furnaces and the ceaseless roar of machinery. 
Many are, but many more be called, slaves to business. 
So unlike slavery, however, is the condition of our ser- 
vants, that numbers of them acquire the restless habits 
of the nomade races, of gipsies or Tartars, They 
roam from one situation to another, shifting with every 
shifting term—an abuse of their liberty much to be 
regretted. Reducing the value of character, and leading 
to license of life and manners, this halit proves. most 
unfavourable both to their moral and material interests ; 
presenting in a class in whose welfare all should take 
a kind and Christian interest, too many illustrations of 
the proverb—‘* A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

Eliezer had no such opportunities of abusing liberty. 
He was not a servant iu our sense of the term. As 
Abraham’s other servants, and indeed almost all ser- 
vants in those days were, he was a slave—and that 
such was the true condition of the patriarch’s servants 
'is plainly indicated by what is told us of the three 
hundred armed followers whom he summoned to his 


high calling and adorn the doctrine of God, their | standard on hastening to the rescue of Lot—this, 


Saviour. 
light in a future article. Meanwhile I go on to show | 
that his condition in life was below even that of a 


servant, as we understand the term. My object in that | 


Lo 


It will be my aim to set him forth in this | _ namely, that they ‘‘ were born in his own. house.” 


It proves nothing to the contrary that this man, hold- 
ing a high place in his master’s house, was one whom 
Abraham trusted with his confidence, whom he em- 
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ployed in important domestic affairs, and whom, in- | 
deed, he at one time probably intended to constitute | 
his heir. It was not an uncommon thing in those | 
days, when slavery was a comparatively mild and | 
gentle servitude, for such as had been bought and sold, | 
to rise in the changes of fortune from the bottom to | 
the very top of her wheel. Witness Esther’s romantic 
and splendid history. And to take a case in some 
respects parallel to that of Eliezer, we know that he | 
did not hold a more respectable and responsible office 
in the house of Abraham than Joseph held in that of | 
Potiphar. ‘ Behold,” he said, in answer to the soli- | 
citations of the temptress, ‘“‘my master wotteth not | 
what is with me in the house, and hath committed | 
all that he hath to my hand. There is none greater | 
in his house than I: neither hath he kept back any- | 
thing from me but thee, because thou art his wife. How | 
then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?” Still Joseph, this paragon of virtue, the man | 
who has associated his name with the highest recorded 
example of untarnished purity and truest honour, was 
a slave; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
Eliezer occupied in Abraham’s household a better 
position than he did in Potiphar’s, who was bought | 
of the Ishmaelites, and, shame to say it, had been | 
bought by them of his own brothers. 

We defend no slavery : but abhor all kinds of it, 
be it domestic, political, ecclesiastical, or spiritual. 
May God break every yoke! Yet be it observed that 
while Eliezer was in a condition of servitude, his, that 
of patriarchal times, was no such servitude as in our 
days has produced the most revolting cruelties and un- | 
utterable crimes. © Then, as is manifest to anyone who | 
reads the books of Moses, the system of bondage— 
not established by God, but only tolerated among his 
ancient people—had the usual severities of slavery so 
ameliorated, had the abuses it is liable to so carefully re- | 
strained, and had its term in ordinary circumstances so | 
limited, that, to quote it either as a sanction or defence | 
of modern slavery is wickedly to confound things that | 
widely differ. At the same time, I may remark that | 
while God, so to speak, winked at slavery—as at a | 
plurality of wives, and other customs opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel—in these early times, we see in 
the very infancy of the system evidences of its essen- 
tially vicious character. Hercules is said to have 
strangled serpents; but it strangled virtue in its | 
cradle. Among those quiet pastoral scenes where 
Jacob’s sons, steeling their hearts against his cries and 
entreaties, sell their brother; and in those tented 
homes, far from the pollution and bare-faced vice of 
cities, where Sarah, and Leah, and Rachel dispose, as 
if they were cattle, of the bodies of their handmaids, 


we see the cropping out of a system which has every- | 


where blighted, and blasted, and rudely trampled on 
the freedom of man and the virtue of woman, It has 
been fully developed since then. 
most favourable circumstances! Examine the fruits 
it has borne even in what might be called a Christian 
soil! See fathers selling their children, and worse 
still, debauching their own daughters; women tied 
naked to the whipping-post, and while they writhe 
under the bloody lash, filling the air and Heaven 


Look at it under the | \ 
bade the sailors carry his affectionate farewell to his 





itself with their agonising cries; virgin modesty 





openly scorned ; all female virtue and manly respect 
crushed out of humanity ; the black man degraded 
into a brute, and the white man changed into a mon- | 
ster? And was not a system which thus, deepening 
the degradation and aggravating the curse of the Fall, 
defeated the blessed ends for which God’s Son descended 
on a ruined world, well named by Wesley, the swm of 
all villanies ? It was next to blaspheming the name 
of God for its apologists and abettors—some of them, 
alas! ministers of the Gospel—to pretend that it had 
any sanction in the Bible, or speak of Eliezer’s gentle, 
noble, virtuous, generous, and saintly master as that 
6 good old slaveholder, Abraham.” Happily there is 
no temptation now to call sweet bitter, and bitter 
sweet ; good evil, and evilgood. We and our brethren 
in America are done with this great crime ; but un- 
happily neither of us, it would seem, with its conse- 
quences, though we paid a heavy penalty, and they a 
heavier—the stain that dimmed the lustre of their ban- 


| ner-stars not being washed out but in a sea of blood. 


In making these remarks, which have been sug- 
gested by the case of Eliezer, I freely admit that there 


| were cases, not a few cases perhaps, where the natural 


results of slavery were much modified, if not alto- 
gether neutralised :—cases where masters, deploring 
the existence of what they did not establish and could 
not abolish, ruled with a gentle hand ; and, holding 
themselves responsible to God for the duties of their 
position, won the regards and reigned in the hearts of 
their slaves. And ruling like Abraham, such men 
found among that despised and down-trodden race, 
whom some of our so-called philosophers regard, 
and it is no breach of charity to believe would, had 
they the power, treat, as little better than brutes— 
examples of affection to their master and of fidelity to 
their trust not inferior to that of Eliezer of Damascus, 
Leaving his character to a future article, I would now 
close this paper with an example of that; asking 
those who read it to consider if kindness, sympathy 
with their circumstances, forbearance with their faults, 
interest in their welfare, and courteous and Christian 
treatment, could produce such a noble character out of 
negro slaves, how many such might they not produce 
among our domestic servants ? 

On the deck of a foundering vessel stood a negro 
slave. The last man left on board, he was about to 
step into the life-boat. She was already laden al- 
most to the gunwale, to the water-edge. Bearing in 
his arms what seemed a heavy bundle, the boat’s 
crew, who with difficulty kept her afloat in the roar- 
ing sea, refused to receive him. If he came, it must 
be unencumbered and alone. On that they insisted. 
He must either leave that bundle and leap in, or 
throw it in and stay to perish, Pressing it to 
his bosom, he opened its folds; and there, warmly 
wrapped, lay two little children, whom their father 
had committed to his care. He kissed them; and 


master, telling him how faithfully he had fulfilled his 
charge. Then lowering the children into the boat, 
which pushed off, the dark man stood alone on the 
deck, to go down with the sinking ship, a noble ex- 
ample of bravery, and true fidelity, and the “‘ love that 
seeketh not its own.” 
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LUTHER THE SINGER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ANNALS 


ProLocue BY THE TRANSLATOR. | 
BetiEvine that we can arrive at the character of a | 
man by the study of his verse, sooner than by any | 
other means, I venture to hope that my attempt to | 
make Luther speak English may be useful to this | 
end. Many of his hymns are such that any one of 
them would be sufficient to prove him possessed of 
genuine poetic power, and the mere reading of them 
isa true pleasure. Yet, as a man is more than his 
work, the better good to be got from his work is the 
coming into contact with himself. Such contact may 
be more complete than that obtained by many per- 
sonal interviews. or, strange as it may seem, a 
man thus lays himself more open than is always pos- 
sible even with his most intimate friends. For with 
them the stream of talk is almost always bounded by 
certain undefinable yet absolute borders, along which 
it has no choice but to pass ; while, on the contrary, 
when he is writing, his thought flows at its will, 
assuming the natural forms for its own manifestation. 
Gladly would I come into such humble relation with 
the master spirit of his age, as might be proved by a 
true interpretation of the comparatively careless work 
of his rapid pen. And I am jealous of my credit as 
a workman, that is, desirous that my readers should 
see the reality of the work I have done. The office 
of a translator carries with it little honour now-a- 
days. It was not so in the earlier periods of our 
literary history when such men as Sidney, Sylvester, 
Fairfax, Harrington, Chapman, gave themselves to the 
work, Even Spenser would introduce stanzas from 
Tasso into his ‘ Fairy Queen” without acknowledg- 
ment, counting, I think, a noble translation worthy 
of even greater honour than original verses, inasmuch 
as it implied greater and more anxious labour than 
production. The ablest men in Germany too have 
done admirable work in this way, counting it honour- 
able and worthy. I need only mention Goethe, Tieck, 
and A. W. Schlegel. Nor are there wanting in our 
own time a few who have done honest work of this 
kind. But now, I repeat, translation is little re- 
garded. No one, however, who has found either such 
labour or such pleasure in that field as I have found, 
will call it either easy or unlovely. And if I have 
done my present task well, it is reward enough that I 
can say with truth, in respect of such a mind as 
Luther’s, Come up hither and I will show you a thing. 
To bring any two people together who can understand 
each other is work done. 

But I have said I wish to have the credit of my 
labour. I will set forth a few principles which, I 
think, ought to be regarded in all translation. | 

First, and first of all: the spirit of the writer | 
must be given. 

Second, and secondary to this: his individual | 
meanings must be kept. 

Third, for the sake of both and for its own, too: his | 
peculiar mode, the aroma of his style must be preserved. | 









OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


Fourth. Both rhythm and rhyme being essential to 
the expression of every true poet, forming, that is, an 
element in the embodiment of his thought, their 
identity must be rigorously preserved. This of course 
applies only to those languages in which the laws of 
verse are similar. 

Fifth. As far as possible, consistently with the fore- 
going, the translation should be literal ; that is, other 
things being equal, the more literal translation should 
be .preferred. 

Sixth. But it must be good English. 

With respect to all these rules there is a general 
difficulty whose root has a thousand ramifications, 
namely, that the whole affair is an accommodation 
of difficulties, and that a perfect translation from 
one language into another is an absolute impossibility. 
I can recall the judgment of childhood that a certain 
passage could not be correctly translated, because 
counting the words in two translations I found the 
numbers did not correspond. I have learned since 
that exact correspondence is not to be looked for 
between things whose identity of relation may seem 
of more importance than that of the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer in English and the same in Chinese. 

In relation to the rendering of German verse, con- 
siderable difficulty arises from the frequent use of 
double rhymes, such as wonder, thunder, and the com- 
parative paucity of such rhymes in English, the one 
being so much less of a terminational language than 
the other. Yet these, well or ill, I have laid upon 
myself to preserve invariably. And there are very 
few lines in which the smallest accommodation of 
syllables would be required, notwithstanding the 
varieties of measure in which German hymnology 
abounds, to sing the translation to the tune of the 
original. In those half-dozen cases I have sacrificed 
the far less to the far greater—the syllable to the right 
phrase. For in translation, where so much must be 
sacrificed, the less ought always to be thus sacrificed. 
Which is the less and which the greater may be matter 
of difference, but the rule must be allowed. One thing 
has to be remembered, however, that the matter of 
greater and less must sometimes be regarded from the 
author’s point of view; and that which seemed most 
important to him must have precedence although it 
should not seem most important to the translator. 
Hence it follows that, as the translator must be faithful 
to his original, so he must not be held accountable for 
the opinions of his original Conscience only requires 
that he should be so far in sympathy with him as to 
believe that the presentation will be a valuable gift to 
those who cannot read him in the original. In a 
word, he must take no liberties with his author’s 


| opinions, or even expressions, beyond necessary limits 


of faithful difficulty, except he acknowledge such 


| liberty in the individual case. 


It will follow from the combination of the two forces 
of necessity and choice in translation, that sometimes 
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several lines must be sacrificed for the sake of retaining 
one that is characteristic and essential to the spirit. 
But a treatise might be well written upon the principles 
of translation, and I must leave abstractions for one or 
two special remarks in regard to my present attempt. 

Possibly, the first thing that will occur to the reader 
of my translations may take the form of the question : 

** Do you call this good English ?” 

*¢T hope it is,” I answer. 

‘¢ It reads so like a translation! And good German 
should be translated into good English, you allow.” 

‘* Yes, But if it be good English, alittle flavour of 
the German is only an enrichment.” 

‘¢ Tt is more than a little flavour.” 

“¢ Are you sure that it is not the antiquated tone 
that you mistake for German as distinguished from 
English? Does it sound stranger than much of our 
own poetry of the same date would sound to you ?” 

** But the verse is rugged.” 

*‘T am glad you find it so. I have succeeded. 
Luther’s is very rugged : sometimes he seems to care 
only for the number of syllables in the line, that they 
may fit the notes of the tune.” 

“But should you do it badly because he does it 
carelessly ?” 

‘© Yes, I think so; seeing my main object is the 
man through the poetry.” 

*¢ But your rhymes are sometimes bad.” 

“¢ Not oftener, I think, than—if sooften as Luther’s.” 

I will even confess to a certain pleasure, amidst 
the difficulties of translating, and the paramount de- 
sire to preserve first the spirit and next the meaning, 
when I came upon a bad rhyme, which on my prin- 
ciple of representing Luther, allowed me greater scope 
for being at the same time true to his bad rhyme and 
his good spirit. I may have laid upon myself too 
great difficulties ; but [ consider that therein I have 
been erring on the safe side. In literature as well as in 
life, a severe conscience will carry one through more 
difficulties than it will throw him into. But I con- 
sider the bad rhyme a fair advantage to the translator. 

Now for more important, and let me hope, more 
interesting matter. Here is his first hymn,—-scarcely 
a hymn—a sort of prologue to the hymns : 


DAME MUSIC. 


Or all the joys earth possesses, 
None the gladness fine surpasses 
Which I give you with my singing, 
And with much harmonious ringing. 


An evil spirit cannot dwell 
Where companions are singing well ; 
Here strife, wrath, envy, hate are not, 
Every heartache must leave the spot ; 
Greed, care, all things that hard oppress, 
Troop off with great unwillingness. 


Also each man.is free to this, 
For such a joy no trespass is, 
God himself pleasing better far 
Than all the joys on earth that are; 
Destroys the work by hell begun, 
And many a murder keeps undone. 


Of this, David, the king, is proof, 
Who often Saul-did hold aloof, 
All with his harping sweet and well, 
That he not into murder fell. 








For God’s own truth in word and will, 
It makes the heart ready and still ; 
That knew Elisha well, I wot, 

When he the Spirit by harping got. 


The best time of the year is mine, 
When all the little birds sing fine, 
Fill heaven and earth full of their strain— 
Much good singing is going then. 
The nightingale the lead she takes, 
And everything right merry makes 
With her gladsome lovely song, 
For which great thanks to her belong. 
But more to our dear Lord God, much, 
Who has created the bird such, 
A songstress of the true right sort, 
A mistress of the music art. 
She sings and springs, both nights and days, 
To Him, not weary of his praise. 
Him lauding come my songs as well, 
My everlasting thanks to tell. 

I would just request my reader to note one thing in 
this speech of personified Music—namely, the revela- 
tion of a fine sympathy with the joy embodied in 
sweet sound. If Luther had not been in action some- 
thing of 4 rugged man, he could never have effected 
what he did. That was no time for delicate distinctions 
and refinements of logic, for rough work was the only 
thing that could be done in the direction of progress, 
But within this exterior lay, as one so often finds in 
such earnest natures, a sensibility delicate as a child’s, 
Observe his quaint sympathy with the nightingale, 
and the hearty humble acknowledgment of brother- 
hood with the little creature in their common praise of 
God. That he puts this into the mouth of Dame 
Music, does not affect the matter to remove the feeling 
from himself. Now I believe that it was not in virtue 
of the ruggedness of his outer nature, but in virtue of 
that delicate sensibility of which I have spoken, that 
Luther was the great man he was, and is, in the 
world’s history. It was his inward sense of harmony, 
fitness, law, right, duty, truth, all varying degrees and 
kinds of harmonious being, that supported him in 
the outer and most inharmonious strife with the 
wickedness in high places. Through the windows of 
these feelings, all open to the eternal day, God spoke 
to him, and kept him strong and faithful, and there- 
fore fiercely unyielding where that was needful. His 
strength really lay in this fine vein of response to the 
law of the world, that is the law of God. No doubt 
the man must have been strong for good or for 
evil; but I speak of the sustaining of his strength 
in the true and right direction, which alone makes 
strength in the highest sense. Of course I cannot do 
more than indicate the thing here, and will only repeat 
that not in outward harshness, but in inward peace, 
lies any man’s strength ; and this wnitedness of being 
is indicated in Luther by his sympathy with music 
and its not least educated proficient the nightingale. 


I. ADVENT. 
Come, Saviour of nations wild, 
Of the maiden known the child, 
Fill with wonder all the earth 
God should grant it such a birth. 


Not of man’s flesh or man’s. blood, 
Only of the Spirit of God 

Is his word a man become, 

Of woman’s flesh the ripened blcom. 
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Maiden she was found with child, 
Chastity yet undefiled ; 

Many a virtue from her shone, 
God was there as in his throne. 


From his chamber of content, 
Royal hall so pure, he went ; 
God by kind, in hero’s grace, 
Forth he comes to run his race. 


From the Father came his road, 
And returns again to God ; 
Unto hell his road went down, 
Up then to the Father’s throne. 


Thou the Father’s form express, 
Perfect victory in the flesh, 
That thy godlike power in us 
Make weak flesh victorious. 


Shines thy manger bright and clear, 
Sets the night a new star there ; 
Darkness thence must keep away, 
Faith dwells ever in the day. 


Honour unto God be done ; 

Honour to his only Son ; 

Honour to the Holy Ghost, 

Now, and ever, ending not. Amen. 


The advent is indeed an advent to Luther; nor | 
could it ever grow to him a commonplace point in a_ 


creed. Itis a child’s wonder to him, this mingling of 
the lofty and the lowly. It works on his imagination, 
rouses all his feelings, and in his mind embodies itself 
in ever newforms. He could not be confined to set 
modes and expressions. He is too happy for that. 
He must have room to exult. He is in a region of 
fresh gladness, and his thoughts, like playful but noble 
children, dance around their new-found baby king. 
He is not at the work of a system-maker now; he is 
kindling from his own the fire of truth and glainess 
in other hearts. And should men try to build asystem 
for him out of such utterances, they will turn in their 
hands into the charred sticks of a deserted hearth. 

There are plenty of specimens of bad rhyme in the 
last poem, but I do not think there is any bad poetry. 
A truer poet than Luther never lived, though there 
has been many a better artist. To the art he had 
little time to give. He would smother the dis- 
cords of the verse in the concords of the music to 
which the hymns were to be sung; for he knew 
how to-call in all the aids he-could find, and amongst 
the first music and song, for the march of his reforma- 
tion. But in high form-giving imagination, if I may 
dare to judge, I am inclined to place these Nativity 
Hymns of Luther above that grandest of our English 
hymns, Milton’s Ode, though the latter is infinitely 
beyond anything Luther could do in art, that is, in 
loveliness of poetic shape, word-music, and general 
embodiment as well as individual form. 


II, CHRISTMAS. 
ik 
JESUS we now must laud and sing, 
The maiden Mary’s son and king, 
Far as the blessed sun doth shine, 
And reaches to earth’s utmost line. 


Who, blessed, made all things from none, 
A lowly servant's form put on, 

The flesh to save at flesh’s cost, 

Or else his creature would be lost. 











From heaven high the godlike grace 
In the chaste mother found a place ; 
A secret pledge a maiden bore, 

To Nature this unknown before. 


The tender heart, house modest, low, 
Straightway a temple of God did grow; 
Whom not a man hath touched or known, 
By God’s word she with child is grown. 


The noble mother hath brought forth 
Whom Gabriel promised to the earth ; 
Him John did greet in unborn way, 
While in his mother’s womb he lay. 


In hay and poverty he lay, 

The manger did him not dismay ; 
A little milk made him content, 
Away who no bird hungry sent. 


Rejoices then the heavenly choir ; 

The angels sing to God therefore, 
Telling to those their flocks who keep 
Of him who makes and keeps the sheep. 


Praise, honour, thanks, to thee be said, 
Christ Jesus, born of holy maid ! 

With God the Father and Holy Ghost, 
Now and for ever, ending not. Amen. 


The last line of the first verse is bad in composi- 
tion, but true in translation. It is as Luther’s. 
2. 
A SONG OF PRAISE FOR THE BIRTH OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 
PrAtsED be thou, O Jesus Christ, 
That a man on earth thou liest ! 
Born of a maiden—this we boast— 
In this exults the heavenly host. 
Kyrioleis. 
The Father’s only Son begot, 
In the manger is his cot, 
Itself in our poor flesh and blood 
Disguised the everlasting good. 
Kyrioleis. 
Whom all the world could not enwrap, 
Lieth he in Mary’s lap; 
A little child he now is grown, 
Who everything upholds alone. 
Kyrioleis. 
In him the eternal light breaks through, 
Gives the werld a glory new ; 
A great light shines amid the night, 
And makes us children of the light. 
Kyrioleis. 
The Father’s Son, so God by name, 
A stranger in the world became ; 
To lead us from the vale of tears, 
And in his palace make us heirs. 
Kyrioleis. 
Poor to the earth he cometh thus, 
That he may pity take on us, 
And make us rich in heaven above, 
Like to the angels of his love. 
Kyrioleis. 
All this for our sakes he hath done, 
That his great love might thus be shown. 
Let Christendom rejoice therefore, 
And give him thanks for evermore. 
Kyrioleis. ; 
Kyrioleis is merely a corruption of the Greek.xipte 
€rénodv, Lord, have mercy. 
As there are two or three more of these Christmas 
hymns to follow, I reserve some additional remarks 
till next month. 
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THE COLLISION WITH THE PHARISEES—THE FIRST PARABLES—THE STILLING OF THE TEMPEST— | 
THE DEMONIAC OF GADARA, 


Matth. xii. 22—50 ; xiii. ; viii. 23—34 ; Mark, iii. 22—30; iv. ; v. 1—20; Luke, xi. 14—54; viii. 22—39. 


Ovr Lord’s second circuit through Galilee, if not 
more extensive, was more public and formal than the 
first. He was now constantly attended by the twelve 
men whom He had chosen out of the general company 
of his followers, while certain women, Mary, Joanna, 
Susanna, and many others, some of them of good 
position, waited on Him, ministering to Him of their 
substance. The crowds that gathered round Him 
wherever He went ; the wonder, joy, and gratitude 
with which his miracles, particularly those recent ones 
of raising the dead, were hailed ; the impression his 
discourses had created, and the steps that He had now 
obviously taken towards organising a distinct body of 
disciples, fanned into an open flame the long-smoulder- 
ing fire of Pharisaic opposition. The Pharisees of 
Galilee may not at first have been as quick and deep 
in their resentment as were their brethren of Jeru- 
salem, neither had they the same kind of instruments 
in their hands to employ against Him. But their re- 
sentment grew as the profound discord between the 
whole teaching and life of Jesus and theirs more fully 
developed itself, and it was zealously fostered by a depu- 
tation that came down from the capital. It had already 
once and again broken out, as when they had charged 
Him with being a Sabbath-breaker and a blasphemer. 
On these occasions Jesus had satisfied Himself with 
rebuking on the spot the men by whom the charges 
had been preferred. But He had not yet broken with 
the Pharisees as a party, nor denounced them either 
privately to his disciples or publicly to the multitude. 
But now, at the close of his second circuit through 
Galilee, after nearly a year’s labour bestowed upon 
that province, the collision came, and the whole 
manner of his speech and action towards them was 
changed. 

Early in the forenoon of one of his longest and most 
laborious days in Capernaum, there was brought to 
Him one possessed with a devil, blind and dumb. 
Blindness and dumbness, whether springing from 
original organic defect or induced by disease, He had 
often before cured. But here, underlying the blind- 
ness and dumbness, was the deeper spiritual malady 
of possession. Jesus cast the devil out, and the im- 
mediate effect of the dispossession was the recovery of 
the powers of speech and vision.. There must have 
been something peculiar in the case. Perhaps it Jay in 
this, that whereas dumbness in all ordinary cases springs 
either from congenital deafness or from some defect 
in the organs of speech, it was due here to neither of 
these causes. The man could hear as well as others, 
and once too had spoken as well as they. But from 
the time the devil entered he had been tongue-tied, 
had tried to speak but could not. A newand horrible 
kind of dumbness had come upon him, the closing of 
his lips by an inward constraint that he could not, 
struggle as he might, overcome. St. Luke speaks 
only of the dumbness, as if in it more than in the 


| blindness lay the peculiarity of the case.* 





St. 
Matthew records another instance of the ejection of a 
devil from one who was dumb, in which the same effect 
followed ; the dumb speaking as soon as the devil was 
ejected.t It is at least very remarkable that it was 
in connection with this class of cases only that the 
double result appeared, of an extraordinary commotion 
among the people and an extraordinary allegation 
put forward by the Pharisees. 

The casting out of devils had been one of the earliest 
and most common of our Lord’s miracles ; always 
carefully distinguished by the Evangelists from the 
healing of ordinary diseases ; awakening generally not 
more wonder, perhaps not so much, as some of the 
bodily cures. If the testimony of Josephus is to be 
credited, demoniac possession was common at this 
period, and exorcism by the Jews themselves not un- 
frequent. But when a dumb devil was cast out, and 
instantly the man began to speak, we are told that in 
one instance ‘‘the multitudes marvelled, saying, It 
was never so seen in Israel ;”{ and in another, “ All 
the people were amazed, and said, Is not this the Son 
of David?”§ Here for the first time was an open ex- 
pression of an incipient faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 
who was known and spoken of all over Judea as the 
Son of David. Whatever his words and actions might 
have implied, Jesus had never taken this title to Him- 
self—never claimed to be the Messiah ; but now the 
people of themselves begin to think that it must be 
so—that by none other than He could works like 
these be done. The man whose character the Phari- 
sees had been attempting to malign, whose influence 
with the people they had been doing their utmost 
to undermine, is not only hailed as a teacher sent 
from God, but as a prophet, nay, more than a 
prophet, the very Son of David. What is to be said 
and done? The facts of the case they do not, they 
cannot, deny. That the man’s dumbness had been 
nothing but a common dumbness, that there had been 
no evil spirit in him to be cast out of him, they do not 
venture to suggest. Those ingenious Scribes that 
have come down from Jerusalem can see but one way 
out of the difficulty. They do not hesitate to suggest 
it, nor their friends beside them to adopt it; and so 
they go about the crowd that is standing lost in 
wonder, saying contemptuously, ‘“‘This fellow doth 
not cast out devils but by Beelzebub, the Prince of 
the Devils.” A wine-bibber, a gluttonous man, a 
friend of publicans and sinners, a sabbath-breaker, a 
blasphemer, they had called Him, but here is the last 
and vilest thing that calumny can say of Him—that 
He is in league with Satan, and that it is to his con- 
nection with the devil, and to that alone, that He 
owes all his wisdom and his power. How does Jesus 





+ Matt. ix. 33. 
§ Matt. xii. 23. 


* Luke xi, 14, ¢ Matt. ix. 33. 
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meet this calumny ? How does He speak of and to 
the men who were guilty of forging and circulating it? 
They were busy among the crowd secretly propagating 
the slander, but they must not think that He was 
unconscious or careless of what they were saying of 
Him. He calls them unto Him,* and they come. 
His accusers and He stand forth before the assembled 
multitude, fairly confronted. First, in the simplest, 
plainest manner, obviously for the sake of convincing 
any of the simple-minded people who might be ready 
to adopt this new solution of the secret of his power, 
He exposes its foolishness and injustice. There was, 
He assumes, a prince of the devils, who had a king- 
dom of his own, opposed to the kingdom of God. 
That kingdom of darkness might admit of much in- 
ternal discord, but in one thing it was and must ever be 
united— in its antagonism to the kingdom of light. No 
more than any other kingdom, or city, or house, could 
it stand, were it, in that respect, divided against itself. 
Yet it was such kind of division that these Pharisees 
were attributing to it. Their own sons, their children 
or their disciples, undertook to cast out devils : was it 
by Beelzebub that they did it? If not, why cast the 
imputation of doing so upon Him? None butastrong 
one could enter the house of the human spirit, as the 
devil was seen to enter it in these cases of possession. 
It must be a stronger than he who binds him, and 
casts him forth, and strips him of all his spoils. This 
was what they had just seen Jesus do; and if He, by 
the mighty power of God, had done so, then no doubt 
the kingdom was come unto them—come in his per- 
sop, his teaching, his work. He—Jesus—stood now 
the visible head and representative of the kingdom, in 
the midst of them. To come to Him was to enter 
that kingdom—to be with Him was to be on the side 
of that kingdom ; and such was its nature, such the 
claims He made, that there could be no neutrality, no 
middle ground to be occupied. He that was not with 
Him was against Him; he that gathered not with 
Him was scattering abroad. Much there was in the 
spirit and conduct of many then before Him whom the 
application of this test must bring in as guilty ; but 
let them know that all manner of sin. and blasphemy 
might be forgiven. In ignorance and unbelief they 
might speak against the Son of Man, and yet not put 
themselves beyond the pale of mercy ; butin presence 
of that Divine spirit and power in which He spake and 
acted, not only to ignore it, but to misrepresent and 
malign it, as these Pharisees had done, was to enter 
upon a path of wilful, perverse resistance to the 
Spirit of God, which, if pursued, would land the 
men who took and followed it in a guilt for which 
there would be no forgiveness, neither here nor here- 
after; no forgiveness, not because any kind or de- 
gree of guilt could exhaust the Divine mercy or 
exceed its reach, but because the pursuers of such 
a path, sooner or later, would throw them into 
such a state of mind, and heart, and habit, that 
all chance or hope of their ever being disposed to 
or capable of fulfilling those conditions upon which 
alone mercy is or can be dispensed, would vanish 
away. The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which 











never hath forgiveness, lies not in any single word 
or deed. Jesus, though not obscurely hinting that 
in the foul calumny that had been uttered there lay 
the elements of the unpardonable offence, does not 
distinctly say that the man before Him never would 
or could be forgiven for uttering it. His words 
are words of warning rather than of judgment. A 
| monstrous accusation had been made, one in which, 
| if the men who made it persevered, they would be 
| displaying thereby the very temper and spirit of such 
| blasphemy against the Holy Ghost as never would be 
forgiven. It was out of an evil heart that the evil 
word had been spoken. It was by a corrupt tree that 
this corrupt fruit had been borne, and the heart would 
get worse, the tree more rotten, unless now made 
better. Such bitter words of ungodly malice and 
despite as the Pharisees had spoken, were but out- 
| ward indices of the state of things within. Yet such 
good signs were words in general, that ‘‘ Verily,” said 
Jesus, ‘*I say unto you... By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

The men whom Jesus thus publicly rebuked— 
characterising them as a generation of vipers—for the 
moment were silenced. Some of their party, however, 
now interposed. Jesus had unequivocally asserted 
that his works had been wrought by none other than 
the mighty power of God. Let Him prove this as 
Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elijah had done, The works 
themselves were not enough to do this. The popular 
belief was that demons and false gods could work signs 
on earth. It was the true God only who could give 
signs from heaven. Such a sign they had asked 
Christ to show.* ‘* The people gathered thick toge- 
ther,” we are told, to hear Christ’s answer; but, as 
at other times when the same demand was made, our 
Lord would point to no other sign than that of the 
most remarkable foreshadowing in Old Testament 
times of his own resurrection from the dead. This 
allusion to the extraordinary incident in the his- 
tory of Jonas was doubly unsatisfactory to his 
hearers. It was no sign from above, but rather one 
from below. It was a sign of that of which they had 
as yet no conception—in which they had no faith— 
it carried with it to them no additional or confirmatory 
evidence. No other sign, however, was to be given to 
a generation which was acting worse than the hea- 
then inhabitants of Nineveh, the Gentile queen of the 
south ; a greater than Jonas, a greater than Solomon, 
was among them, yet they despised his wisdom and 
would not repent at his call. A brighter light than 
had ever dawned upon them was now shining—nay, 
set up conspicuously for them to behold it ; but there 
must be an eye within to see, as well as a light with- 
out to look at, before any true illumination can take 
place. And if that eye be evil—be in any way inca- 
pacitated for true discernment, whatever the external 
effulgence be, the body remains full of darkness. 
Even such a darkness was now settling over a people 
who were going to present but too sad a type of what 
was sometimes seen in cases of demoniac possession, 
when an unclean spirit, for a time cast out, returned 
with seven other spirits more wicked than itself. 








* Mark, iii, 23. 
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From amongst the Jewish people, from and after the | 


Babylonish captivity, the old demon of idolatry had 
been ejected. For a time the house had been swept 
and garnished, but now.a sevenfold worse infatuation 
was-coming upon this generation, to drive it on to a 
deadlier catastrophe. 

The exciting intelligence that in the presence of a 
vast multitude Jesus had been accused by the Phari- 
sees of being nothing else than an emissary and ally 


| without. 


of the devil ; that, not satisfied with defending Himself | 


against the charge, he had in turn become their accuser, 
and broken out into the most open and unrestrained 
denunciation of their whole order; that the feud 
which for months past had been secretly gathering 
strength had ended at last in an open rupture, was 
carried to the house in which Mary and the Lord’s 
brothers were dwelling. <A fatal thing it seems to 
them for Him to have plunged into such a deadly 
step with the most powerful party in the country, 
They will try what they can to draw Him out of it 
They hasten to the spot and find the crowd so large, 
the press so great, that they cannot get near Him. 
They send their message into Him, ‘ Behold !” saya 
one who is standing next to Jesus, ‘*thy mother and 
thy brethren stand without desiring to speak with 
thee.” A mother whoif fond enough was yet so fear- 
ful, who once before had tried to dictate to Him, and 
had been checked at Cana ; brethren, who thought that 
He was beside Himself, none of whom as yet believed 
on Him—what had they to do to interrupt Him at his 
work—to move Him from his purpose? ‘‘ Who is my 
mother ?” said He to the man who conveyed to Him 
the message, “‘and who are my brethren?” Then 


pausing, looking ‘‘ round about on them which sat | 


about. him,” stretching forth his hands towards: his 
disciples—‘‘ Behold !” He exclaimed, ‘‘ my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” A woman in the crowd, who 
has been standing lost in a mere human admiration of 
Him, hears his mother spoken of, and cannot in the 
fulness of her womanly ewotion but call her blessed : 
‘‘ Yea rather, blessed,” said Jesus to her, ‘‘ are they 
that hear the word of God, and keep it.” 

So, when in the very heart of his mission-work 
on earth they spake to Him about the closest human 
ties, his nearest earthly relatives—close as these were, 
and willing as He was in their own mode and sphere 
to acknowledge them, so resolutely did Jesus wave 
them aside, so syblimely did He rise above them, 
setting Himself forth as the elder brother of that 
whole family in heaven and earth named by his name, 
and who are followers in the»footsteps of Him who 
came not to do his own will but the will of Him 
that.sent Him. The earthly and the heavenly bonds, 
the common and the Christian ties, do not always 
coincide, neither are they always in harmony. If ever 
they interfere—if mother, or brother, or sister, or 
dearest friend should once tempt.us away from Him 
in nearness to whom standeth our eternal life—then let 
us remember the scene in Capernaum, and ask our 
Lord to give us of his own Spirit, here as everywhere 
to follow Him, 

Jesus did not go out to his mother and brethren 








when they sent for Him, did not go even to their 
house when fatigue and exhaustion called for a brief 
repose. He. accepted rather the invitation of a 
Pharisee to take a hurried repast in a neighbouring 
dwelling, the. multitude waiting meanwhile for Him 
In haste to resume his work, and knowing 
withal that it was no friendly company He was asked to 
join, Jesus went in and sat down at once, neglecting 
the customary ablutions. The host and his friends 
were not slow to notice the neglect, nor was He 


| less slow. to notice the sentence against Him that 


they were passing in their hearts. The men around 
Him. here were part of that very band whose vile 
imputation of confederacy with Satan had already 
released his lips from all restraint, and called for and 
vindicated his addressing them as He had done. Nor 
does He alter now his tone. We may not, indeed, 
believe that all which St. Luke, in the latter half of 
the eleventh chapter of his Gospel, records as spoken 
by Him—the woe after woe pronounced upon the 
Pharisees and the lawyers—was uttered indoors, as soon 
as He had seated Himself at the table. Knowing how 
usual a thing it is with the three Synoptical Evange- 
lists to bring together into one discourse sentences 
that were uttered at different times and upon different 
occasions, we are inclined rather to believe that the 
greater part of it was spoken after the hasty meal was 
over, and Jesus stood once more the centre of a vast 
concourse, with Scribes and Pharisees urging Him 
vehemently and provoking Him to speak many things, 
laying in wait for Him to catch something out of his 
mouth that they might accuse Him.* They got this 
out of his mouth, that here in Galilee—a year and 
more before that memorable day, the last of his public 
ministry, when He stood within the Temple and closed 
the exciting controversies with those terrible denun- 
ciations which St. Matthew has preserved to us in the 
twenty-third, chapter of his Gospel, in briefer and 
more compendious terms—the very woes that were then 
rolled over the heads. of the Pharisees of Jerusalem, 
were rolled over theirs in Capernaum. A new phase 
of our Saviour’s character—very different from that 
which we had before us in his treatment of the 
penitent sinner—thus reveals itself to our view; his 
firmness, his courage, his outspokeuness, the depth of 
his indignant recoil from, the sternness of his unmi- 
tigated coudemnation of, the inconsistencies, the hypo- 
crisies, the haughtiness, the cruelty, the tyranny of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. He had a right to speak and 
act towards them which none but He could have. He 
was*their omniscient judge, He knew that in hating 
Him they, were hating his Father also, that the spirit 
of persecution which they displayed sprung from a 
deeper source than mere personal animosity to Him as 
a man. As no other can ever occupy the same position 
to his fellow-men as that in which Jesus stood, so tono 
other can his.conduct here be a guide or precedent. 
One thing only remains for us to do: to try as 
thoroughly as.we can to enter into the entire harmony 
that there was. between all the love, and pity, and 
gentleness, and compassion that He showed towards 
the ignorant, the erring, the sinful who manifested the 





* Luke, xi. 53, 54. 
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least openness to conviction, the least disposition to | 


repent and believe, and that profound, and as we may 
call it, awful antipathy which He displayed to those who, 
built up in their spiritual pride, under the very cloak 
of a pretentious pietism indulged some of the meanest 
and most malignant passions of our nature, wilfully 
shutting their eyes to the light of heaven that was 


‘shining in the midst of them, and plunging on in the 


darkness towards nothing short of spoken and acted 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

But if the forenoon of this long and busy day at 
Capernaum was rendered remarkable by the change of 
attitude which Jesus assumed towards the Pharisees, 
its afternoon was rendered equally if not still more 
remarkable by the change of method in addressing the 
multitude. More than half of the term allotted to 
his. ministry in Galilee had now expired. The temper 
of the community towards Him had been fairly tried. 
The result was sufliciently manifest. Here beside 
Him was a small band of followers—ignorant yet 
willing to be taught; weak in faith but strong in 
personal attachment. There against him was a 
powerful and numerous band, socially, politically, 
religiously the leaders of the people. Between the 
two lay the bulk of the common people—greatly 
excited by his miracles, listening with wonder and 
half approval to his words, siding with Him rather 
than against Him in his conflict with the Pharisees, 
With them, if we looked only at external indications, 
we should say that He was geuerally and highly 
popular. But it was popularity of a kind that Jesus 
had no wish to gain, as He had no purpose to which 
to turn it, Behind all the show of -outward attach- 
ment He saw that there was but little discernment of 
his true character, but little disposition to receive and 
honour Him as the Redeemer of mankind, but little 
capacity to understand the more secret things of that 
spiritual kingdom which it was his office to establish 
and extend. And as He had altered his conduct 
towards his secret enemies by dragging out their 
opposition to the light and openly denouncing the 
authors, so now He alters his conduct toward his 
professed friends, by cloaking his higher instructions to 
them in a new and peculiar garb, As He left the 
house in which the hasty. mid-day meal was taken, 
the crowd gathered round Him— increased in numbers, 
a keener edge put upon its curiosity by what had just 
occurred. Followed by this crowd, He goes down to 
the lake side ; finds the press of the people round about 
Him oppressive and inconvenient, sees a boat lying in 
close to the beach, enters it, sits down, and separated 
from them by a little strip of water addresses the multi- 
tude that lines the shore. He speaks about a sower, 
and how it fared with the seed he sowed: “some 
of it: fell by the wayside, and some upon: stony 
places, and some among thorns, and:‘some upon good 
soil.” He speaks about a field in which good seed was 
sown by day but tares by night, and how both grew 
up, and some would have them separated ; but the 
householder to whom the field belonged would not hear 
of it, but would have both. grow up together till the 
harvest. He speaks of a man casting seed into his 
ground, and finding that by night and by day, 
whether he slept or woke, was watching and tend- 





ing, or doing nothing about it, that seed secretly 
grew up, he knew not how: He speaks of the least 
of seeds growing up into the tallest of herbs; of the 
leaven working in the three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened; and He tells his hearers that 
the kingdom of heaven was like unto each of the 
things that He describes. His hearers are all greatly 
interested, for it is about plain, familiar things of the 
house, the garden, the field, He speaks; and yet a 
strange expression of mingled surprise and perplexity 
sits upon every countenance. The disciples within 
the boat share these sentiments equally with the 
people upon the shore. Nothing seems easier than to 
understand these little stories of common life ; but 
why has Jesus told them? What from his lips can 
they mean? What has the kingdom of heaven to do 
with them? Teaching by parables was a common 
way of instruction with the Jewish Rabbis. But it 
had not been in the first instance adopted by Christ ; 
they had not as yet heard a single parable from his 
lips; and now He uses nothing else—parable follows 
parable, as if that was the only instrument of the 
teacher that Jesus cared to use, And besides the 
entire novelty of his employment of the parabolic 
method, there is that haze, that thick obscurity, which 
covers the real meaning of the parables that He utters, 
The disciples take the first opportunity that offers 
itself’ of speaking to Him privately, and putting to 
Him the question : ‘* Why speakest thou to them in 
parables?” a question which they would have never 
put but for the circumstance that they had never 
known Him employ this kind of discourse before. 
Now mark the answer to the question. ‘* Because 
it is given unto you to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them it is not given. For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given, aud he shall 
have more abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath. There- 
fore speak I to them in parables: because they seeing 
see not ; and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand. And in them is fultilled the prophecy of 
Esaias, which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, and 
shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall 
not perceive ; for this people’s heart is waxed gross ; 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed ; lest at any time they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, and should be converted, 
and I should heal them.” * 

It was partly then for the purpose of concealment 
that, upon this occasion, these parables were spoken. 
Those before whose eyes this veil was drawn had 
already been tried with a different kind of speech. 
Most important truths: had been announced to them 
in the simplest and plainest language, but they had 
shut their minds and hearts against Him. And now, 
as a righteous judgment upon them for having acted 
thus, these mysteries of the kingdom, which might 
have been presented fo them in another and more 
transparent guise, are folded up in the concealing 
drapery of these parables. Speaking generally, pa- 
rables are meant to make things plainer, not more 
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obscure; and of many of our Lord’s parables, such as | Divine Word, if we would have that lamp kindled 


those of the good Samaritan, the unjust judge, the 
Pharisee and the publican, it is true that neither by 
those who first heard them uttered, nor by any who 
have read them since, has there been the slightest 
doubt or uncertainty as to their meaning. But there 
is another and a larger class of the parables of Christ 


to which the description does not apply, which were | 
| they can carry us, have we any right to complain if 
| at last our feet stumble upon the dark mountains, 


not understood by those to whom they were first ad- 
dressed, which may not be ‘understood still, which, 
instead of being homely tales illustrative of the 
simplest moral and religious truths or impressions, the 
simplest moral and religious duties, are figurative de- 
scriptions, prophetic allegories, in which the true 
nature of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, the manner of its 
establishment and extension, and all its after varied 
fortunes, are pourtrayed. It was to this class of 
parables that these just spoken by our Saviour be- 
longed. And there was mercy as well as judgment in 
their employment. Behind their concealing drapery 
bright lights were burning, the very darkness thrown 
around which was intended to stimulate the eye toa 
keener, steadier gaze. As his disciples had dealt with 
the instructions that had previously come from his 
lips differently from those who seeing saw not, hearing 
would not understand, so now Jesus deals differently 
with them as to the parables. They appear to have 
been at first as much in the dark as to their meaning 
as was the general audience on the shore. But they 
were willing, even anxious to be taught. When the 
cloud came down on the teachings of their Master, 
and these dark sayings were uttered, they longed to 
enter into that cloud to gaze upon the light which 
burned within. They came seeking, and they found ; 
knocking, and the door was opened to them. To 
them it was given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom, but to the others, uncaring for it, unprepared 
for it, and unworthy of it as they were, it was not 
given. By a private and full explanation of the two 
first and leading parables, those of the Sower, and the 
Tares, and the Wheat, Jesus put into his disciples’ 
hands the key to all the eight parables that He de- 
livered ; taught them to see therein the first plantation 
of the Church—the field, the world—the good seed, the 
Word of God ; the entrance and the allowed continued 
presence of obstruction and opposition, —the silent and 
secret growth of God’s empire over human hearts ; the 
small enlarging into the great ; its pervasive transform- 
ing power ; its preciousness, whether found after diligent 
search, or coming into the possessor’s hands almost un- 
aware : the end of all in the gathering out of that 
spiritual kingdom of the Lord of all that should offend. 

What was true, locally and temporarily, of the 
instructions of that single day, of that small section 
of our Lord’s teaching, is true of the whole body of 
those disclosures of God made to us in the Bible, 
There are things simple and there are things obscure ; 
things so plain that he who runs may read ; things 
so deep that he only can understand who has within 
him some answering spiritual consciousness or aspi- 
rations, out of which the true interpretation springs. 
We must compass the simple first, if we would fathom 
the obscure. We must receive into honest hearts and 
make good use of the plainest declarations of the 





within us, by the light of which the more recondite of 
its sayings can alone be understood. And if we refuse 
to do so, if we will not follow the course here so 
plainly marked out for us, if we turn our eyes from 
that which they could see if they would, if we stop our 
ears against that which they could understand, if we 
follow not the heavenly lights already given so far as 


and we look for light, and behold, it is turned into 
darkness? It is in an inner, remote sanctuary that 
the true Shekinah, the light of God’s gracious presence, 
still shineth, to be approached with a humble tract- 
able spirit, the prayer upon our lips and in our 
heart, ‘* What I know not, Lord, teach thou me; 
I beseech thee show me thy glory.” It is not in the 
intellect, it is in the conscience, in the heart, that the 
finest and most powerful organs of spiritual vision lie. 
There are seals that cover up many passages and pages 
of the Bible, which no light or fire of genius can 
dissolve ; there are hidden riches here that no labour 
of mere learned research can get at and spread forth, 
But those seals melt like the snow-wreath beneath 
the warm breathings of desire and prayer, and those 
riches drop spontaneously into the bosom of the humble 
and the contrite, the poor and the needy. 

Five parables appear to have been addressed by 
Jesus to the multitude from the boat, their delivery 
broken by the private explanation to the disciples of 
the parable of the Sower. Landing, and sending the 
multitude away, Jesus entered into the house. ‘There 
the disciples again applied to Him, and He declared 
unto them the parable of the Tares. Thereafter, the 
three shorter parables of the Treasure, the Pearl, and the 
Net, were spoken to the disciples by themselves. The 
long, laborious day was now nearly over, and in the 
dwelling which served to Him as a home while in Caper- 
naum, He might have sought and found repose. Again, 
however, we see Him by the lake side ; again, under 
the pressure of the multitudes, Seeking rest and 
seeing no hope of it for Him in Capernaum, Jesus said, 
‘¢Let us pass over unto the other side.” That other 
eastern side of the Lake of Galilee offered a singular 
contrast to the western one. Its wild and lonely hills, 
thinly peopled by a race, the majority of whom were 
Gentiles, were seldom visited by the inhabitants of 
the plain of Gennesaret. Now-a-days both sides of 
the lake are desert ; yet still there is but little inter- 
course’ between them. Few travellers venture to 
traverse the eastern shore ; fewer venture far into the 
regions which lie behind, which are now occupied 
wholly by an Arab population. As offering to Him 
in some one or other of the deep valleys which cleave its 
hilly ridge and run down into the sea a shady and 
secure retreat for a day or two from the bustle and 
fatigue of his life in Galilee, Jesus proposes a passage 
across the lake. ll is soon ready; and they hur- 
riedly embark, taking Jesus in ‘“‘even as he was,” 
with no preparation for the voyage. It was, however, 
but a short, a six or eight miles’ sail. Night falls on 
them by the way, and with the night one of those 
terrible hurricanes by which a lake which lies so low, 
and is bound on all sides by hills, is visited at times. 
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The tempest smote the waters, the waves ran high and 
smote the little bark. She reeled and swayed, and at 
each lurch took more and more water in till she was 
nearly filled, and once let her fill, the next wave that 
rolls into her she sinks. They were practised hands 
that navigated this boat, who knew well the lake.in 
all its moods; not open to unreasonable fear, but 
now the fear comes upon them, and they are ready to 
give up all hope. But where all this while is He at 
whose bidding they had embarked? They had been 
too busy for the time with the urgent work to which 
the sudden squall called them, to look about for Him ; 
the mantle of the night’s thick darkness may have 
half hidden Him from their view. -But now in their 
extremity they seek for Him, and find Him “in the 
hinder part of the ship asleep on a pillow.” Unbroken 
by all the noise of winds and waves without, and all 
the tumult of those toiling hands within, how quiet 
and deep must ‘that rest of the wearied one have 
been! They have some difficulty in awaking Him, and 
they do it somewhat roughly. ‘* Master! Master !” 
they cry to Him, “‘save us! We perish! Carest 
thou’not that we perish ?” With a word of rebuke to 
them for their great fear and little faith, Jesus rises, 
and speaking to the boisterous elements as you would 
speak to a boisterous child, He says to the winds and the 
waves, ‘* Peace, be still!” and nature owns at once the 
sovereignty of the Lord, The winds cease their blow- 
ing—the waves subside — instantly there is a great 
calm. Those who had sought and roused the sleeping 
Saviour, fall back into their former places, resume 
their former work ; at the measured stroke of their 
oars the little vessel glides silently over the placid 
waters. All quiet now, where but a few minutes 
before all was tumult ; few words spoken during the 
rest of the voyage, the rowers but whispered to each 
other as they rowed :—‘* What manner of man is 
this, that even the winds and the waves obey 
him ? ”? 

Jesus lying this moment under the weakness of 
exhausted strength, rising the next in all the might of 
manifested omnipotence: in close proximity, in quick 
succession, the humanity and the divinity that were in 
Him exhibited themselves, Though suddenly roused 
to see Himself in a position quite new to Him, 
evidently one of great peril, Jesus has no fear. His 
first thought is not of the danger, his first word is not to 
the tempest, his first care is not for the safety of the 
body, it is for the state of the spirit of them who 
shake Him up from his slumbers ; nor is it until He has 
rebuked their fears that He removes their cause, but 
then He does so, and does it effectually, by the word 
of his power. And so long as the life we are living 
shall be thought of and spoken of as a voyage, so long 
shall this night scene on the lake of Galilee supply the 
imagery by which many a passage in the history of 
the Church, and many in the history of the individual 
believer, shall be illustrated. Sleeping or waking let 
Christ be in the vessel and it is safe. The tempest 
may come, our faith be small, our fear be great, but 
still if in our fear we have so much faith as to cry to 
Him to save us, still in the hour of our greatest need 
will He arise to our help, and though He may have 
to blame us for not cherishing a livelier trust and 





making an earlier application, He will not suffer the 
winds or the waves to overwhelm us. 

The storm is past, the night is over, the morning 
dawns, the opposite coast of the Gadarene is reached. 
Here then in these lonely places there will be some 
rest at least for Jesus, some place of secure repose ? 
Not yet, not instantly. Soon as he lands, imme- 
diately from some neighbouring place of graves there 
comes forth a wild and frenzied man, a man possessed 
by many devils, for a long time so possessed, exceed- 
ing fierce so that no man could tame him. They had 
bound him with fetters and with chains ; the fetters he 
had plucked asunder, the chains had been broken by 
him. Flying from the haunts of men, flinging off all 
his garments, the naked, howling maniac lies day and 
night among the tombs, crying and cutting himself 
with stones ; so fiercely assaulting all who approached 
him that no man might pass by that way. From his 
lair among the graves the devil-haunted madman rushes 
upon Jesus. His neighbours had all fled terrified 
before him. This stranger who has just landed flies not, 
but tranquilly contemplates{his approach. He who had 
so lately brought the great calm down into the bosom 
of the troubled lake, is about now to create a greater 
calm within this troubled spirit. The voice that an hour 
or two before had said to the winds and the waves, 
*¢ Peace, be still ‘has already spoken, while yet the 
poor demoniac is afar off, to the possessing devil that 
was within, and said, ‘‘ Come out of him, thou unclean 
spirit.” If underneath that dark and terrible tyranny 
of the indwelling demons there still survived within 
the man some spark of his native independence, some 
glimmering consciousness of what he once had been 
and still might be again, were but. those usurpers 
of his spirit quieted ; if something of the old man 
still was there, crouching, groaning, travailing beneath 
the intolerable pressure that drove him into madness— 
what a new and strange sensation must have entered 
the region of his consciousness when these devils which 
had been rioting within him, claiming and using him 
as all their own, heard that word of Jesus, and in 
their terror began to cry out, as in the presence of one 
their acknowledged Superior and Lord! What a new 
light of hope must have come into that wild and 
haggard eye as it gazed upon that mysterious being, 
hailed by the devils as the Son of the Most High 
God! His relief, indeed, was not immediate; the 
devils did not at ouce depart. There was a short 
and singular colloquy between Christ and the devils. 
They beseech, they adjure Him not to torment them 
before the time, not to send them down at once into 
the abyss, or if He was determined to give liberty to 
their human captive, then not to drive them from the 
neighbourhood, which, perhaps, was their only earthly 
allotted haunt, but to suffer them to enter into a 
neighbouring herd of swine. The permission was 
given. They entered into the swine—how we know 
not, operating upon them how and with what intent 
we know not, All we ‘have before us is the fact, 
that the whole herd ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and perished in the waters. What 
came of the devils then? As the dumb beasts went 
down into the waters, did they go down into a 
darker, deeper depth, to be kept there in chains and 
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darkness to the judgment of the greatday? It is not 
said that the devils purposely destroyed the swine. It 
no doubt was their entrance and the frenzy into which 
that entrance drove the animals, that made them 
plunge headlong into the lake. But who shall tell us 
whether in their reckless and intense love of mischief 
the foul spirits did not here outwit themselves, 
creating an impulse that they could not curb, des- 
troying the new habitation they had chosen, and by 
their own inconsistent and suicidal acts bringing down 
upon themselves the very fate from which they had 
prayed to be delivered. We know far too little of the 
world of spirits to affirm or to deny here ; far too 
little for us either mockingly to reject the whole as an 
idle tale, or presumingly to speculate as if the mys- 
teries of the great kingdom of darkness stood revealed. 
It is true, indeed, that whatever was the design or 
anticipation of the devils in entering into the swine, 
the result must have been known to Jesus, Knowing 
then, beforehand, how great the destruction here of 
property and animal life would be, why was the per- 
mission given? We shall answer that question when 
any man will tell us how many swine one human 
spirit is worth—why devils were permitted to enter 
anywhere or do any mischief upon this earth—why 
such large and successive losses of human and bestial 
life are ever suffered, the agencies producing which 
are as much under the control of the Creator as 
these devils were under that of Christ. To take up 
the one single instance in which you can connect the 
loss of life, not directly with the personal agency but 
evidently with the permission of the Saviour, and to 
take exception to that, while the mystery of the large 

erance of sin and misery in this world lies spread 
out everywhere before and around us, is it not unrea- 
sonable and unfair? We do not deny that there is a 
difficulty here. We are not offering any explanation 
of this difficulty that we consider to be satisfactory. 
We are only pleading, first, that in such ignorance as 
ours is, and with a thousand times greater difficulties 
everywhere besetting our faith in God, this single dif- 
ficuity should throw no impediment in the way of our 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

The keepers of the herd, who had waited to see the 
issue, went and told in the adjoining village and in 
the country round about all that happened. At 
the tidings the whole population of the neighbour- 
hood came out to meet Jesus. They found him, 
with the man who had been possessed with the devils ! 
in the manner they all knew so well, sitting at his feet | 
—already clothed, in his right mind, all traces of the 

possession, save the marks of the bonds and of the | 
fetters, gone. They were afraid,—their fears were | 
selfish. They were alarmed, annoyed, offended at what 
had happened. There was a mystery about the man, 
who had such power over the world of spirits, and used | 
- it in such a way, that repelled rather than attracted 
them. They might have thought and felt differently | 
had they looked aright at their poor afflicted brother | 
there, upon whom such a happy change had been 
wrought, But they thought more of the swine that | 





had perished than of the man that had been saved ; | 
and they besought Jesus to depart out of their coasts. | 
He did not need to have the entreaty addressed | 


to Him a second time ; He complied at once—pre- 
pared immediately to re-embark, and we do not read 
that He ever returned to that region again—they never 
had another opportunity of seeing and hearing Him. 
Nor is it the habit of Jesus to press his presence upon 
the unwilling. Still He has many ways of coming into 
our coasts, and still have we many ways of intimating 
to Him our unwillingness that He should abide there, 
He knows how to interpret the inward turning away 
of our thoughts and heart from Him—He knows when 
the unspoken language of any human spirit to Him is 
—depart ; and if He went away so readily when asked 
on earth, who shall assure us that He may not as readily 
take us at our word, and when we wish it, go,—go, 
it may be, never to return ? 

Christ heard and at once complied with the request 
of the Gadarenes. But there was another petition 
presented to Him at the same time, with which He 
did not comply. From the moment that He had been 
healed, the demoniac had never left his side—never 
thought of parting from Him—never desired to return 
to home, or friends, or kindred. A bond stronger 
than all others bound him to his deliverer. And 
when he saw Jesus make the movement to depart, he 
accompanied Him to the shore ; he went with Him to 
the boat. And as he fell there at his feet, we can 
almost fancy him, taking up Ruth’s words, and saying, 
**Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from follow- 
ing after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” He is ready—he 
is anxious to forsake all and follow Jesus, but he is 
not permitted. ‘*Go home to thine own house and 
to thy friends,” said Jesus to him, ‘‘and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
hath had compassion on thee.” It was to a heathen 
home—to friends that knew little about the Lord, 
and cared little to know, to whom he was to go. No 
small trial to him to be torn thus from the Saviour’s 
side, to go and reside daily among those who had sent 
that Saviour away from them. But he did it—did 
more even than he was told to do; not in his own house 
alone, nor among his own friends alone, but throughout 
the whole Gentile district of Decapolis he published 
abroad the great things that Jesus had done for him. 
Better for the man himself—too long accustomed to 
dwell alone, taking a tincture of the solitary places 
in which he dwelt into his own spirit, to mix thus 
freely and widely with his fellow-men ; and better 
undoubtedly it was for these among whom he lived— 
acting as the representative of Him whom in person 
they had rejected, but who seem to have lent a 
more willing ear to the man of their own district 
and kindred, for we are told that as he spake of 


| Jesus, ‘all men did marvel,” and some, let us hope, 


did believe. 

Let one closing glance be given at the strange 
picture which this passage in our Saviour’s life presents. 
It abounds in lights and shadows, in striking contrasts 
—the meanest selfishness stands confronted with the 
purest, noblest love. _ Reckless frenzy, abject terror, 
profound attention, devoted attachment, rapidly 
succeed each other in him who, brought into closest 
union with the highest and the lowest of the powers 
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of the spiritual world, presents to us a condensed 
epitome of the great conflict between good and evil — 
between Christ and Satan—in the domain of the 
human spirit. Undoubtedly it stands the most 
remarkable instance of dispossession in the Gospel 
narrative, revealing to us at once the depth of that 
degradation to which our. poor humanity may sink, 
and the height of that elevation to which, through the 
power and infinite compassion of the Saviour, it may 
be raised. Was it for the purpose of teaching us 
more manifestly that Jesus came to destroy the works 
of. the devil, that in that age of his appearance devils 
were permitted to exercise such strange dominion over 
men? Was it to bring into visible and personal col- 
lision the heads of the two opposite spiritual com- 
munities—the Prince of Light and the Prince of 
Darkness—and to make more visible to all men 
the supremacy of the one over the other? Was it that 
as the Sun of Righteousness rose in one quarter of the 
heavens, upon the opposite a cloud of unwonted black- 
ness and darkness was allowed to gather, that with all 
the greater brightness there might shine forth the bow 
of promise for our race ? Whatever be the explanation, 
the fact lies before us that demoniacal possessions did 


then take place, and were not continued. But though | 


the spirits of evil are not allowed in that particular 
manner to occupy, and torment, and degrade us, have 
they been withdrawn from all access to, and all influence 
over our souls? With so many hints given us in the 
Holy Scriptures that we wrestle not with flesh and 








blood alone, but with angels and principalities and 
powers of darkness—that there are devices of Satan 
of which it becomes us not to remain ignorant—that 
the great adversary goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour ; with the command laid upon us, Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you; with the promise given, 
The Lord shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly ; 
are we not warranted to believe, and should we not 
be ever acting on the conviction that our souls are the 
sphere of an unseen conflict, in which rival spirits of 
evil are struggling for mastery? When some light- 
winged fancy carries off the seed of the word as it 
drops in our soul, may not that fancy have come 
at Satan’s call, and be doing Satan’s work? When 
the pleasures, and honours, and riches of this world 
are invested with a false and seductive splendour, 
and we are tempted to pursue them as our chief 
good, may he not have a hand in our temptation 
who held out the kingdoms of this world and all the 
glory of them before the Saviour’s eye? But however 
it may be with evil spirits, we know that evil passions 
have their haunt and home within our hearts. These, 
as a strong man armed, keep the house till the stronger 
than they appears. That stronger one is Christ. To 
Him let us bring our souls; and if it please Him to 
bid any unclean spirit go forth, at his feet let us be 
sitting, and may He make us willing, whatever our own 
desire might be, to go wherever He would have us go, 
and do whatever He would have us do. 
Wittiam Hanna, 





THE 


SEVEN CONSCIENCES. 


WITH CASES IN POINT. 


II.—THE SLEEPING CONSCIENCE, 


Waar is sleep? Life in the garment of death. | stone, and become for a time blind, deaf, and dumb 
Somnus imago mortis is an ancient proverb, aud | —that he should be shut out wholly from the im- 


its truth is still confirmed by daily experience, Life is 
there, but it looks as though dead. It does not hear, 
nor see, nor speak. To sit by the bed-side of a sleeping 
person differs little from sitting by a corpse. In 
both cases we are without any interchange of thought 
or emotion ; though in the one we have it in our 
power to awaken the sleeper when we choose, Our 
Lord had it in his power to awaken the dead whenever 
He willed : therefore, to Him death was but sleep. 
* Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 

Still, though we are well acquainted with the 
phenomenon of sleep, it is a singularly strange one. 
Suppose we had never seen a sleeping creature, we 
should scarcely have believed that such a thing as 
sleep was possible. We should have deemed it ab- 
surd to think of life being reduced to a condition of 
apparent lifelessness ; of consciousness itself being 
rendered unconscious, and yet have the power to return 
to perception after the short space of six or seven hours, 
not knowing, except by the clock, that it had actually 
been both unperceiving and unconscious for such a 
length of time. That man, full as he is of spirit, 
life, and energy, should lie down motionless like a 





pressions of the outer world, for half-a-dozen of hours, 
as if away on an errand to some other quarter of the 
universe, and yet be capable of being called back in 
a second of time by a touch of the arm or a 
shont into the ear, is a mystery, though it is none 
the less a fact. It has perplexed the minds of the 
greatest thinkers; and Pyrrho, the ancient sceptic, 
after having exhausted his brain in trying to under- 
stand ,it, at length declared he did not know which 
was the real human life—the sleeping or the waking. 
“‘Do we,” he asked, ‘“‘dream during the night about 
what we have experienced during the day? Or do we 
during the day dream about what we have experienced 
during the night ?”’ . 

The visible creation is in many respects an image 
of the invisible, and what takes place in the case of 
our bodies, is often emblematic of what takes place 
in our minds, As there is a bodily sleep, so there 
is a mental one. It is strange, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that the human mind may lapse into a con- 
dition of inactivity, of apparent death. When the 
body sleeps, some of its organs cease to ply their func- 
tions, while others continue to do their usual work 
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with undisturbed, nay, sometimes even with addi- 


tional activity. So, too, with the mind : some of its 
organs may fall into a state of temporary inac- 
tivity, while the rest may continue vigorously active. 
We all know something of this from experience, and 
the ancients expressed it in their proverb: Quando- 
quidem dormitat bonus Homerus ; meaning that even 
the greatest genius may sometimes be caught dosing. 
In such moments we commit those blunders which we 
afterwards speak of as being ‘‘awfully stupid.” Some- 
times our memory appears to fall asleep. We have 
all some time or other felt great difficulty in re- 
collecting a name with which we were quite familiar, 
and which, though we could not utter it, was yet 
“on the tip of our tongue.” Sometimes even our 
judgment appears to be asleep, for do we not often 
allow opportunities of obtaining desirable privileges to 
pass by unimproved? Next moment, when we see 
the loss, we start as it were from our slumber ; we 
sharply reprove ourselves ; but, alas! it is generally 
too late. And our faculty of calculation too, occa- 
sionally gets into a doze, as was the case with one of 
the burgomasters of Kampen in Holland, who sturdily 
refused to allow his daughter of the age of seventeen 
to marry one of his colleagues, who was thirty-four, 
on the ground that her husband would be eighty 
when she would be only forty. 

But it is not our intellectual faculties alone which 
are liable to lapse into this state of lethargy. Our 
moral organs or senses may likewise be reduced to a 
comatose state, in which they may continue for an 
alarming length of time. It seems strange indeed 
that the human heart should have the power of turn- 
ing one of its chambers into a sort of bed-room, where 
it may put to sleep all reminiscences that are disagree- 
able to it. But this is the case : the history of all ages 
and the experience of every day show that there is 
nothing more common. And the result is what we 
call ‘‘a sleeping conscience.” The same observation 
I made concerning the term ‘‘ignorant conscience” is 
applicable to this also, Literally taken, it is a con- 
tradiction, but it is a short and forcible way of indi- 
cating the conscience of a man who has, to a certain 
extent, succeeded in making himself forgetful of his 
guilt. Itis a figure, and a very graphic one, taken 
from daily life. Conscience is compared to a babe, 
which, when it annoys people by its constant crying, 
is put into its cradle, and under the influence of a 
sweet lullaby rocked to sleep. 
man who is painfully oppressed by the consciousness 
of having doné wrong, tries to get free from it by 
placing himself under the influence of impressions 
which make him forget the offence or crime. He 
throws himself into a ceaseless round of occupations, 
or seeks change and relief in a constant succession 
of amusements and dissipations, and never finds a 
moment’s time to dwell upon what he has done, 
thus rocking himself into sleep upon the restless 
tide of a busy or distracting life. At the same 
time his insincere, self-deceiving heart is exhaustless 
in sophisms to persuade him that the offence was 
not really his fault, or that, if so, it is counter- 
balanced by so many good and generous deeds, that 
on the day of stock-taking a pretty good balance is 











Sure to appear in his favour. These sophisms are the 
lullaby under the sweet charm of which sin comes. 
to wear the semblance of virtue, or, at the worst, is 
regarded as only a slight slip which was but natural, 
if not perfectly justifiable, under the circumstances, 
And so the pangs of remorse are assuaged ; the mis- 
deed is forgotten; or if perchance the recollection 
of it should unawares start up again, it causes scarcely 
any pain. The babe is asleep, and matters may go 
on again as smoothly as ever. 

And here it is proper to observe the difference, on 
the one hand, between a sleeping and an ignorant con- 
science, and, on the other, between a sleeping and a 
seared conscience, of which I will speak in another 
chapter. An ignorant conscience, as has been observed, 
is one ignorant of the Divine law. A sleeping conscience, 
on the contrary, is one ignorant, or, I should rather 
say, one feigning ignorance of a transgression of which 
it is fully aware. The man who sins with an ignorant 
conscience is only culpable on account of his ignorance ; 
but the man whose conscience is asleep, is culpable 
both on account of the ignorance he feigns and of 
his misdeed. A sleeping conscience is far more guilty 
than an ignorant one, because it presupposes a higher 
degree of moral knowledge in the transgressor. He 
is guilty of a double falsehood. In the moment of his 
transgression he acted as if he did not know the law 
of God, whereas he knew it perfectly well ; and then, 
by his impenitence, he behaved as if he did not know 
his transgressions, whereas there was nothing he knew 
better. And yet, with all that amount of guilt and 
hypocrisy, the man whose conscience is asleep may, so 
far as the tenour of his character is regarded, be a person 
of high moral development, of sound principle, of unim- 
peachable probity, aud even of genuine piety. Here 
the difference between a sleeping and a seared conscience 
is discernible. ‘The man who has seared his conscience 
resembles him whose conscience is only asleep, in that 
he too, after having committed a transgression, forgets 
all about it and continues his way without even 
feeling the pangs of remorse. But with him this 
insensibility does not proceed from a temporary sup- 
pression, but from a permanent destruction of his 
moral sense. His conscience is not asleep, but dead. 





In the same way a | 


Let us try to illustrate the difference by comparing 
a sleeping body with a corpse. They are alike in one 
respect, that the tongue of the one is speechless as 
well as that of the other. But the tongue of the 
sleeper is connected with a living, nay possibly 
healthy body, whereas the tongue of the dead man is 
connected with a body in which all life is extinct. In 
the same way a seared conscience is the effect of the 
extinction of moral life in the whole nature, whereas 
a sleeping conscience, though manifesting the absence 
of moral life, is yet in reality connected with a nature 
in which the moral life may be highly developed. 
| The difference is likewise visible in the circumstances 
under which the two consciences are brought to their 
respective states of insensibility. The man whose 
| conscience is seared has no trouble at all in escaping 
| from the pains of remorse. Indeed, there are no 
| such pains, because all moral sense is dead. The man 
| whose conscience is asleep, on the contrary, has a 
| hard struggle to get it into that condition, and to keep 
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| 
it so, He has to subdue opposition—the opposition | 
of an energetic moral life, which feels the lesser pro- 
pensity towards sleeping the more painfully it has | 
been wounded, and the more keenly it feels the wrong 
that has been committed, The difference is also most 
strikingly seen in the circumstances under which both | 
consciences are brought to a state of sensibility again. | 
David’s conscience was for many months sound asleep ; | 
it looked almost seared, in fact ; yet no sooner had it 
received a hard hit from Nathan’s ‘‘ Thou art the 
man!” than it started up with the shout of life, ‘I 
have sinned!” It at once bore witness to the truth | 
without the slightest attempt at prevarication, and by | 
so doing gave evidence of its moral life, which is so 
touchingly expressed in that elegy of the broken | 
heart, the 51st Psalm. Peter, too, whose conscience | 
had falien asleep even within sight of such a heart- 
rending scene as his Master’s great trial, yet needed but 
a look of that Master’s eye aud the sound of the cock | 
crowing to make him go out and weep bitterly. But | 
Saul, again, whose conscience was seared, approached | 
Samuel with a hypocritical smile and boasted of his | 
“having performed the Lord’s commandment ” at the | 
very moment when the voice of the bleating sheep 
and the lowing oxen rose in testimony against him. 
Not till the curse of God had been pronounced upon 
him did he confess a sin which he was no longer 
able to deny. And so it was with Judas the traitor. 
If there had been one spark of moral life in his 
bosom, would he not have burst into tears when 
Jesus said to him, ‘‘ That thou doest, do quickly ” ? 
But he went out in the night to prepare for his 
awful crime, and not until he had seen the innocent 
blood soak the earth did he confess that he had 
betrayed it. Such, indeed, is the difference between 
sleep and death. A sleeping conscience only needs 
an awakening to show evidence of its true, Divine 
life. A seared conscience again, because it is 
dead, can only come to life again through a resur- 
rection ; but, alas! that resurrection is unto con- 
demnation. 

A man whose conscience is asleep has forced him- 
self into a state of comparative ignorance with 
respect to a special transgression which he has com- 
mitted against the Divine law, or with respect to a 
series of transgressions which he continues to commit. | 
But in this false ignorance he knows perfectly well what | 
the thing is which he tries to ignore. His knowledge 
is only buried under a constant accumulation of dis- 
tracting impressions, just as in the library of an old 





convent a manuscript may lie hid under the dust of | 
ages, But you have only to blow away the dust, and | 
the characters will start forth and tell their tale. | 
Only knock at the heart of a man whose conscience is | 
sleeping, and you will discover that he is well aware | 
of what you desire to speak to him about. For in | 
most cases the sleep of the conscience is a restless 
sleep, and is easily disturbed. It is not a sound | 
sleep. The poor babe is drugged, and has dismal 
dreams. It sees dogs with fiery eyes, and spiders 


‘ with awfully sprawling legs, and mole-hills swelliug 


into huge mountaina, Suddenly it utters a piercing | 
cry, nobody knows why, for everything is quiet around 

and nothing is the matter anywhere. Jesus went about | 
III.—12. 


continually doing good, healing the sick and raising 
the dead. When Herod heard of this, he cried, 
“Oh, it is Johu, whom I beheaded!” Sometimes 
also it is a profound, hard sleep, like that of Jonah 
the prophet, to whom the shipmaster said, ‘* What 
meanest thou, O sleeper?” 

To persons who, with a strongly developed sense of 
duty, combine little knowledge of the deceitfulness of 
the human heart, the consequences of a sleeping con- 
science often appear so shocking and startling—nay, 
sometimes so horrible, that it is not to be marvelled 
at if they confess their inability to see any difference 
between a sleeping and a seared conscience. But for 
the authority of God’s Word, indeed, they would 
never believe that a man like David could, notwith- 
standing his crimes, be a man after God’s heart. 
Human history contains no more striking instance 
of a sleeping conscience and its effects than the 
well-known story of the King of Israel. It can 
be read in a few minutes, and the shortness of the 
time is apt to make us believe that the story itself 
was likewise enacted within a brief period, Then, 
making some allowance for the weakness of the flesh, 
we are prone to excuse David on the ground of his 
having only gone astray for a short while. We can 
suppose that a man who, under the influence of strong 
passion, commits great crimes, may after all be a truly 
good man, because he is only acting under the influence 
of a temporary infatuation, which it needs time to over- 
come. But upon closer examination we find that the 
time David was under the bonds of sin was by no means 
short. It is certain, at least, that there were not less 
than twelve months between the moment when he first 
yielded to his passion and the visit of Nathan. During 
that period he deliberately killed Uriah, and must also 
have continued to keep up, in the sight of the public, 
all the appearance of a pious, God-fearing king—con- 
tinuing to offer up prayers and vows in the tabernacle, 
and to observe all those religious duties which the 
law prescribed. ‘Truly this is something more than 
the effect of a short temporary delirium caused by the 
overwhelming influence of temptation in a weak, 
unguarded moment. ODeliriums of this kind are 
indeed similar in their characteristics to intoxication. 
They render a man unfit for his daily occupations, and 
cause him to commit follies, if not in the sight of the 
public, at least in the sight of his friends. But 
in the case of David we see a man who exercises 
over himself almost perfect control, and week after 
week and month after month continues his daily 
occupations with undisturbed wisdom, displaying 
the greatest cautiousness in the keeping of his secret, 
And yet in the midst of these manifestations of 
an apparently clear conscience, he was conscious of 
having being guilty of the two greatest crimes that 
can be laid at any man’s door. No man in Israel 
seemed a more zealous servant of God, and yet no 
man was more studiously serving the devil. No 
man appeared more a benefactor of his people, and 
yet no man was committing greater outrages upon 
them, 

It is useful thus to realise to ourselves the circum- 
stances of David’s memorable story, that we may learn 
the great lesson which God in his wisdom meant is to 
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teach us. These lessons are “manifold, but one of | classes of society ; but whatever the form may be, it 


them undoubtedly is meant’to teach us caution in | 


watching our own selves and in judging others. 
Pleased as‘ we easily are with our own moral integrity, 
we never believe that we ourselves could be capable 
of such crimes, Without hesitation we set it down 
as a rule that a man who is capable of such things 
cannot possibly be a Christian, and that, though | 
he may keep up Christian ‘appearances, he cannot be 
other than a systematic hypocrite, a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. This judgment may in’ most cases prove 
correct, but it is‘false as a rule. When“set up as_ 
a rule itis equally sinful and dangerous: sinful | 
because it betrays'a gross and vain ignorance of the | 
corruption of our’ own nature ; dangerous, because: it | 
would be apt to drive a poor fallen: sinner to despair. | 
To expose its groundlessness the Divine authority itself | 
comes in, and, pointing to David, places it at once and for 
ever beyond doubt, that a man who is not only an adul- 
terer, but in addition commits murder, and for a whole 
twelve months’ plays the hypocrite, may “yet in the 
very core of his heart be a man of God and a lover of 
righteousness. ‘This may seem a dangerous doctrine, | 
but its truth is proved ; and*what truth is there | 
which, if abused, does not tend to become dangerous ? 
The fact is that, difficult as it’is sometimes to the 
natural eye, even when freely exercised, to distin- 
guish apparent death’ from real death, so is it often | 
difficult for the moral eye to distinguish a sleeping | 
conscience from a’seared one. ‘And as, owing to the 
imperfection of - medical diagnosis, men have been 
buried alive, ‘so it has sometimes happened that, | 
owing to the imperfectness of moral discrimination, | 
a true ‘child of God has been denounced as a 

child of the devil. When David, after having heard 

Nathan’s parable, cried, ‘‘As the Lord liveth, the | 
man that has done this thing shall surely die!” one | 
would-be prone to believe that here his shameless 

hypocrisy had reached its limit—that'this man, who | 
was himself a robber and a murderer, and yet dared | 
to pronounce’such a sentence upon one who had | 
only ‘stolen and killed a lamb, ‘must be morally | 
dead. Yet the end of the story clearly shows that | 
his conscience ‘was only asleep. His scheme of | 
hiding from his own sins had been ‘so complete, , 
that when he was listening to Nathan’s graphic. 
parable, he really did not in the slightest appre- 

hend that’ it*was precisely that ‘old story ” which 

was being rehearsed in a fresh guise. So much 

had the drugs of self-deception dimmed his moral 


vision, that hé was unable to observe his own. 
image in the clear~ mirror held up before him. | 


An instrument -was produced which was certain 
to ‘settle the matter beyond doubt. It was ap- 
plied, and the hidden life apstarted from the depth 
of the heart, and burst forth in a loud cry, ‘‘ I have 
sinned.” 

And what instrument was this ? 

It was the sharp, two-edged sword of God’s word, 


invariably ‘teaches one important legson—that the 
first soporific drug administered to conscience is 
‘always ‘prepared under the urgent pressure of dis- 
simulation. Strictly speaking, every sinner whose con- 
science is not seared, is more or less a hypocrite. We 
commit most sins in’ secret, and when committed we 
try if possible to keep them secret. ‘This is human 
nature. Nor is it in every case an evil instinct that 
prompts us'to act in this way. There is no article 
either in the moral or in the revealed law of God 
which bids us make everybody a fellow- witness with our 
conscience. ‘The apostolic injunction of James, *‘ Con- 
fess-your faults one to another,” would never admit 
of such an interpretation as'would make it obligatory 
on any of us, after having lapsed into sin, to go 
at once to some one or other of our friends, and tell 
him what had ‘happened. Common sense, and even 
spiritual wisdom, are as much opposed to such a practice 
as fear and shame are, It is true that if the crime 
committed is such as to’ cast suspicion upon the inno- 
cent unless it be confessed, then confession becomes a 
duty, and we can scarcely conceive of a true Christian 
keeping his secret under such circumstances, But most 
sins are not of this nature. On the contrary, they 
are often of such a nature as to be fraught with serious 
consequences to others were they divulged. In many 
cases, to disclose the secret of such a sin would almost 
be a greater evil than the sin itself. Suppose David, 
ou the day after he had committed his sin, had made 
you his confidant, would you have advised him to 
confess it to Uriah, and consequently cause it to be 
divulged to the public? Perhaps, from a sense of 
justice, you might answer in the affirmative. But in 
giving that answer, it might be asked whether you rea- 
lised fully the consequences such a confession would 
have been certain to bring about ? Most likely it would 
have turned the country into anarchy, and a civil war 
would have ensued. The land would have been soaked 
with blood, and tears would have been shed, not only 
by Uriah and his faithless wife, but by thousands of 
the innocent, while other thousands would: have been 
slain. 

An American writer, in his travels, tells his expe- 
riences concerning a~man whose sad and remarkable 
story bears out the truth, that sin, by thus requiring 
secrecy, at the same time tends to lull conscience 
asleep. Mr. R. (for so the man is designated in the 
narrative) was one of the wealthiest bankers of the 
town in which he lived. His probity haying been 
proved by many years’ experience in business, -he had 
gained the unlimited respect and confidence of the 
mercantile class ; while through his liberal benevo- 
lence he had won the gratitude of the poor ; and by 
his unwearied zeal in promoting the cause of Christ, 
he rejoiced in the love of all the religious people of 
the country. As his name was favourably known 


_ throughout the land, and the position he occupied in 


which pierced even to the dividing asunder of soul | 


aud spirit, of joints and marrow, being a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. 


The story of David has been acted over again 


society a most distinguished one, there was scarcely @ 
religions institution which had not made his bank the 
depository for its funds, and scarcely a committee of 
importance of which he was not the treasurer, or 4 
public meeting of which he was not the chairman. 


in every possible form, ia all ages and in all It was not wonderful, then, that hundreds of people 
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who had‘ sume property, but felt incapable of admi- 


nistering it themselves, entrusted it to his care, 
feeling certain that it could nowhere be so safe. 
It was only reasonable that it should be thought 
God’s blessing must rest upon the business of a 
man who had built two chapels in different poor 
quarters of the town, and had paid the whole ex- 
pense of the services together with the salaries of 
their ministers ; while at the same time he had sup- 
ported two ragged schools, in which upwards of a 
thousand children received religious as well as secular 
instruction. 

‘When I had the pleasure of being introduced to 
him,” the writer says, ‘‘ I found—it was a charming 
summer afternoon—his fine and extensive grouuds 
given up for a festival to the children and teachers 
connected with his schools. He himself was there, 
apparently enjoying it as much as any one. The 
ministers of his chapels, of course, were present 
too, with their wives and children, as well as many 
other friends. I shall never forget the impres- 
sion which that scene made upon my mind. Mr. 
R., while he treated his guests with the maynifi- 
cence of a king, went about in midst of them 
like a father among his children. It was a touch- 
ing sight to witness the delight and gratitude with 
which every one received the favours of the liberal 
donor, because they were felt as proceeding from a 
loving heart, 

‘¢Some time after I had the privilege of making Mr. 
R.’s more intimate acquaintance, and I saw him in 
the capacity of a Christian father and head of a family. 
I was often edified by his morning and evening | 
service, when his prayers breathed the most devout | 
aspirations. Indeed I often united in private de- 
votions with him and two or three other special 





1 





cognisance’and sanction. But, owing to the pressure 
of his engagements elsewhere, Mr. R. often lacked 
sufficient time to give attention to the plans he 
sauctioned. Besides, his head being full of schemes 
which were undoubtedly of a more sublime, but cer- 
tainly not, in his case, more obligatory nature, his 
mind was not always in the mood for going satisfac- 
torily through intricate. calculations which Mr. L. 
laid before him. So, relying upon Mr. L.’s proved 
ability, he often took things on trust. Warn- 
ings against this imprudent excess of confidence were 
not wanting. Once or twice the firm sustained 
considerable losses through the failure of Mr. L.’s 
plans. Mr. R. on those occasions would blame 
himself for his carelessness, but then he would ob- 
serve that he was not certain that the unsuccessful 
transactions would have turned out better even 
had he examined into them. Besides, other 
schemes of Mr. L.’s succeeded beyond. expectation, 
which amply made up for former losses, and soon 
restored Mr, L. to his senior partner’s complete 
confidence. 

Thus matters went on smoothly till one day 
the firm sustained a very keavy loss, which far 
exceeded any preceding one. IwNeed, it was found 
necessary to try some decided mexeure to guard 
the firm against getting into serious difficulty. 
Hitherto Mr. R. had firmly resisted Mr. L.’s ten- 
dency to go into speculations, This time, how- 
ever, Mr. L. had obtained a strong ally in the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and after some struggle he 
prevailed upon his partner to consent to a very 
| hazardous but plausible enterprise, With a throbbing 
| heart, Mr. R. went home. His conscience accused 


| him of having committed a great sin, He had taken 


to gambling, and had allowed a considerable portion 


friends, on which occasions we each in turn poured | of the property which belonged to the Lord’s cause to 


out our hearts in supplication before the throne of be put at stake. 


Pretending to be occupied in very 


yrace, We had also many an hour of confidential | important occupations, he secluded himself from his 


intercourse, in which we spoke about the dearest 
concerns of our hearts; and these conversations left 
no doubt on my mind that Mr. R. was truly a man 
of God.” 

The author further tells that Mr. R., owing to his 
numerous engagements in the sphere of Christian 
missions and philanthropy, had gradually fallen into 
leaving the chief management of his business in the 
hands of his junior partners, one of whom, a Mr. L., 
was a man of great ability and enterprise. The 
activity and tact of this talented financier greatly con- 
tributed towards increasing the income of the firm. 
Seldom, indeed, did a scheme of his miscarry. Mr. 
R. put full confidence in him, and no wonder. He 
even regarded it as a blessed leading of Providence 
that had placed at his side a man upon whose shoulders 
he could safely lay the main burden of his secular 
engagements, while he himself could devote the greater | 





| 


| 


family in his own room. Here he spent a frightful 
night, now pacing up and down with restless strides, 
now throwing himself on his knees, crying to God for 
mercy and help, and now turning nervously to his 
Bible, if perhaps he might there discover a word which 
he could accept as.a Divine response to his suppli- 
cations. 

He was rescued. Mr. L.’s speculation succeeded, 
and not only was the loss fully repaired, but the firm 
was raised to a height of prosperity such as it had 
never before enjoyed. Mr. R. looked upon this 
_ happy result as an answer of God to his fervent 
| prayers. ‘ How could it have been otherwise?” he 
thought. His merciful and faithful Heavenly Father 
would not forsake his child, who devoted all his 
strength and nearly all his wealth to his cause, 
and with whose prosperity the well-being of so 
many of his children was connected! On the wall 


portion of his time and strength to the furtherance of | | of his bed-room he suspended, in beautifully-illu- 


the Lord’s cause and the improvement of the condition | 
of the people, social, moral, and religious. 
on this account Mr. 


Not that | 
R. deemed himself wholly | 


exempted from the obligation of keeping an eye on the | 


minated letters, the text: **The lot is cast into 
the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord.” His wife could not make out why it was he 
had chosen that text. It was the first secret he had 


course of secular affairs, Mr. L.’s plans or schemes | kept from her. 
But the first step had been taken on the forbidden 


were never allowed to be carried out without Mr. R.’s 
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and dangerous way. That step had been successful, 
and it prepared for the second. Mr. L. did not 
meet with nearly so much resistance on Mr. R.’s part 
as when he had before proposed such speculations. 
In the beginning these had only been conducted on a 
small scale, and Mr. R. allowed all his share in the 
profits to go to charitable objects. But gradually the 
range of these hazardous operations was extended, till 
at length the firm was involved in nothing less than 
a gambling concern, the profits of which were more 
than required to cover the losses. Mr. R., having 
neither time nor spirit to watch and follow the in- 
cessant changes of the game, which, to be played 
well, required a man’s whole heart and soul, at 
length left it completely to Mr. L. Many a time 
the firm was brought into the most critical positions, 
but Mr. R. became more and more accustomed to 
such casualties, experience showing him, as he thought, 
that there was a faithful and mighty partner in 
heaven constantly aiding their safe progress through 
difficulties, 

Thus a few years passed on, during which Mr. 
R.’s name continued to shine like the sun on a bright 
summer day. His friends and admirers knew not 
that their property and means of subsistence were 
often, as it were, suspended on a gossamer’s thread 
over a bottomless abyss. Nor indeed did Mr. R. 
always know it himself; and whenever he knew it he 
took care to screen his anxiety behind a calm and 
cheerful aspect. It was even observed that his prayers 
increased in fervour and unction, and it was looked 
upon by many as an extraordinary instance of the 
sanctifying grace of God, that a man in such a position 
as his felt the more his utter dependence upon God 
the more that his wealth increased and his honour 
rose in the sight of men. And no wonder ; for Mr. 
R., regarding his numerous escapes as the effects of 
God’s almost miraculous interposition, had got into the 
habit of considering himself as a special object of 
Divine grace. Indeed, he would observe, with the 
utmost sincerity, that his ‘* hours of sweet communion 
with God” had of late become more frequent, and he 
would often continue a considerable length of time in 
solitary prayer. 

Yet there was a great deal lacking in his prayers. 
He omitted the most important part; he did not 
pray, ‘‘ And now I will arise and go to my place 
of business, and with Thy help at. once put a 
stop to the sinful things that are being done every 
day. I know that perhaps this may cost me all 
my property, but I shall save Thine and that of 
others.” 

And why did these words never occur in his frequent 
prayers ? 
them was silent. It was the voice of his conscience, 
and it—was asleep. 

One day his partner told him that matters had 
now reached a crisis with them. The only possible 
chance of averting total and shameful ruin was to 


Alas! a voice which should have suggested | 








take large shares in a speculation which was just | 


being launched. The money still available in the 
bank consisted of a large sum belonging to religious 


societies, but it would scarcely suffice for purchasing | tertain milder thoughts. 
It was very de- | the explosion spread all over Mr, R.’s life and character 


as many shares as they required. 





sirable, therefore, that some more capital should 
be devoted to this enterprise. But how and where 
to obtain it was a question Mr. L. was at a loss to 
answer. 

Mr. R. went home with a trembling heart. From 
a glance at the books he found that the assets of the 
firm were not able to pay so much as even ten shil- 
lings in the pound. He was almost certain that 
on a closer examination things would turn out even 
worse than this. What was he to do? Should 
no means of tiding over the difficulty suggest them- 
selves to him, numerous religious and charitable 
institutions would be brought to the brink of ruin, 
and hundreds of respectable families, widows, and 
orphans, rendered penniless. The police would 
certainly step in, and a severe sentence was sure to be 
pronounced upon him and his partners, 

Again he spent a whole night on his knees. The 
following morning a wealthy lady, a widow, and 
mother of a numerous family, called upon him to 
arrange about depositing all her property with the 
firm. What could this be but an answer to his 
prayers? With pleasure he accepted her proposal, 
A large sum was soon in their hands, and just in 
time to buy the shares. Doubtless their credit was 
saved. 

But, no! The speculation fell to the ground. A 
few days later, and the whole town—nay, the whole 
country, was panic-stricken, when it was known that 
Mr. R. was a bankrupt and in the hands of the police. 
It would be in vain to try to give any adequate 
description of the misery which this disastrous event 
spread throughout all classes. The indignation of the 
public knew no limits, especially when it was known 
how heartlessly Mr. R. had ruined the last-mentioned 
lady and her children. The police had to place a 
strong force at the entrance of the prison to prevent 
a furious mob from breaking in to avenge then selves 
upon him. Yet all this damage caused to earthly 
possessions was not to be compared with the injury 
inflicted upon the cause of God and the souls of the 
people. The enemies of religion raised their heads 
triumphantly. Many souls weak in faith proved 
unable to stand the shock, and losing all their confi- 
dence in Christian men, lost likewise their confidenee 
in Christ. Even the strongest pillars of the Church 
were shaken, as if. Mr. R.’s fall was sufficient evidence 
against Christianity as a Divine, sanctifying power. To 
keep the honour of the Gospel intact most Christians 
deemed it necesgary to positively renounce Mr. R. as 
a Christian, to declare that he never had stood in 
any réal connection with Christianity, that all his 
religion had from first to last been sheer hypo- 
crisy, and that he had only acted that shameful part 
to enrich himself, and to build a temple to his 
own glory. Mr. R. was sentenced to many years’ 
penal servitude ; his wife became a lunatic, and his 
children were sent to a far distant country, never more 
to be heard of. 

But when the first impressions caused by this fearful 
event had subsided and passion had made room for 
reason, many of those rash and harsh judges came to en- 
When the dense clouds which 
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had thinned away in the lapse of time, his life and 
character gradually loomed up again in the memory 
of those who had known him well, and could not 


forget the numerous blessings which they had in | 


former days received at his hands. They could not be- 
lieve that such a man was simply a Judas, a systematic 
hypocrite. Too many instances in his life, instances 


of noble self-sacrifice, of touching sympathy for the | 
miserable and afflicted, of honest and courageous | 


fidelity in defending the rights of the oppressed, 
were remembered ; and all went to produce the im- 


pression that his religion had not been mere de- | 


ception and hypocrisy. Or if it had, then, it was 
said, deception must be called a virtue, and hypo- 
crisy a blessing. It was easy for men to lay down 





] 
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most unjustifiable, to retrieve the error and save others 
from sin and suffering, without injury to anybody. In 
the case of the money-hoarding man there is no 
pressure’ from without preventing him from casting 
down his idol, nay, from turning it into a cause of 
blessing to others and of honour to himself. It is his 
will alone that keeps him fettered to a sin, which he 
might at any moment abandon without causing the 
slightest inconvenience to himself or injury to his 
reputation. In the case of Mr. R., on the contrary, 
| there was what everybody in his position would regard 
as *‘the inevitable necessity of circumstances.” And it 
is impossible to measure the power of sophistry which 
| in such positions the deceitful heart will avail itself of. 
| There is, first, the Jesuit, who comes up: ‘*I know 


a rule that one who could go to such lengths in | that the means I am resolved to try are sinful in 
violating his conscience could not be a Christian. | themselves, but Thou knowest, O Lord, that I will only 
But it was not so easy to prove the Divine sanction | try them for this time, and with a good intention.” Then 
for such a decree. On the ground of strict and rigid | comes the Pharisee : ‘‘ Thou knowest, O Lord, that I 











dogmatic interpretation of the law it was difficult to 
see how any violation of conscience, even the slightest, 
could be co-existent with true Christian life ; and yet 
it might be safely said that there was not a Christian 
living on earth who did not often act against his con- 
science. Where was the limit? Could any one draw 
the line of demarcation between sins possible and sins 
impossible to a Christian ? 

In this way the advocates of a milder criticism of 


Mr. R.’s character would reason, but they at last | 


found that they had to be very cautious in bringing 
forth their views, as they were in danger of being 
suspected of antinomianism. 

And indeed this danger is always more or less con- 
nected with the attempt to point out the distinction 
between a sleeping and a seared conscience. It is 
generally understood that a man who sins with a 
tleeping conscience may yet be saved. To free this 
doctrine, however, from apparent antinomian tenden- 
cies, many are inclined at the same time to set it up as 
arule, that such sins as find no mercy with men cannot 
be committed while the conscience is merely sleeping. 
A covetous man, a man attached to his money, it is 
thought, may be a Christian for all that, as he has to 


| have always served Thee; my heart and works are 
| fully known to Thee. | So Thou wilt not forsake me 
| this time, but bless the means which I am resolved to 
try.” Then comes the Casuist: ‘* What else can I 
do? There is no choice left tome. If I take one 
course, I am sure to spoil everything ; if I take the 
other, I may get out safe.” Then there is the 
Fatalist : ‘*It must be done. It is decreed it should 
be so, and who can resist the decree?” And finally, 
grace must make up for the rest: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon me! Thou knowest that it is from necessity, 
not choice, I am sinning so for Christ’s sake ; pardon 
my transgressions.” 

Nothing can be more miserable than such sophisms. 
They have no other object than the making of 
evil good, and the arguing that sin is allowable 
under certain circumstances. Still, bad as they are, 
they prove that conscience is not yet dead but only 
in a state of lethargy. Where moral life is com- 
pletely extinct, such sophisms are neither necessary 
nor needed. A sacred connscience sins without their 
assistance, because it has no opposition to encounter 
from the moral sense. Nor will they abide in the 
presence of a clear, honest conscience, because there 





struggle with a besetting sin, which, though blameable, | the opposition of the moral life is too strong to admit 
yet does not interfere with his position as a respectable | of their dominion. An evil spirit may take advantage 
man in society. But an adulterer, or a man who | of a good man’s straits and difficulties and suggest a 
deliberately commits a murder, is, as a rule, erased | transmutation of stones into bread; but the pure 











from the list of Christian men. It is believed that 
only a seared conscience can carry a man so far as to 
break so recklessly through the fences of public 
respect and human feeling. Yet it may be that in 
many cases the judgment of Him who knoweth the 
heart and searcheth the reins is different. When 


we think of a professor of religion, who, without | 


being compelled by any necessity whatever, con- 
tinues for years to hoard up money, being all but 
deaf to the appeals of the poor, and remaining wholly 
insensible to the sermons which he hears, and to 
the texts which he reads every day, all warning him 
against the idol he constantly worships ;—when we 
do this, it is, in my opinion, much more difficult 
not to think of a seared conscience, than when we 
imagine a man like Mr. R., who, having once got into 
& false position, tries by all sorts of means, even the 


| conscience, kept fully awake by the whispers of the 
| Holy Spirit, at once expels the cunning foe with the 
| sword of God’s Word. But it is a sleeping conscience 
| which calls the power of sophistry to its assistance, 
| because it has too much of the moral life to be able to 
| sign a marriage contract with the devil, and yet has 
not enough of it to firmly resist his threats and temp- 
| tations, So a compromise is effected by which 
| conscience is made to shut one eye. It is not totally 
| blind, for it continues to acknowledge that the matter 
| is not wholly right—that it is pot precisely what it 
| ought to be. It has not sunk so low as to agree that 
| five is an even number. But, then, four-and-a-quarter 
—that is at least something nearer to it. 
And here lies the root of the evil. A sleeping con- 
science is not so senseless as not to feel that sin is sin, 
but it is insensible to the utter sinfulness of it. It 
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would rather not sin, but where the alternative is 
given either to sin or to suffer, it chooses the former of 
the two. To be able to make such a choice it must 
necessarily lessen the sinful character of sin, after 
which it feels justified in preferring sin to suffering 
because it has reasoned itself into the belief that sin, 
of the two, is the lesser evil. 

It is true that-a man’ whose conscience is asleep 
may be saved : the history of David has placed this 
truth beyond doubt. But it is also true that. the 
sleep of conscienee may prove nothing less than an 
inclined plane by which a man glides down into the 
pit of everlasting destruction. Sleep may easily 
pass into that state of coma from which no human 
power is able toawake. If the history of the inner 
life of Judas were known in all its particulars, I am 
assured it would be seen that the first act of that 
unhappy wretch’s tragedy had passed on under his 
own efforts to lull his conscience asleep. Nothing 
can be more dangerous to the well-being of a soul than 
thus to play with conscience. The sleep of the body 
is mostly an evidence of health and often a remedy ; 
the sleep of conscience is always a symptom of disease 
and a cause of injury. A man who has once suffered 
his conscience to lapse into that condition, though he 
may be roused out of it, will continue to feel the 
painful consequences of it. He will always more or 


‘less show a lack of that freshness of moral. life which is 
the beautiful ornament of innocence. 

Still the Spirit of God is unlimited in his power of 
reviving and renewing the sinking life. If a Christian 
starts up from his moral sleep, and, shaking off the 
spell which has kept him down on the devil’s pillow, 
flies to Christ again and renews the covenant in the 
uprightness of his heart, the past experience will only 
impart a moral vigour to him, which will fully make 
up for what he may have lost in freshness of inno- 
cence. The Spirit of God has something to remind 
him: of in the past, which only needs to be mentioned 
to make him start up again wheuever sleep is about to 
seal his eyelids, 

The only true way:to guard ourselves against moral 
sleep is-constantly to keep a crucified, sin-bearing, and 
sin-atoning’ Saviour before the eye of faith From 
his cross that great, nay, the great moral truth echoes 
all over the world, that it is better to suffer even the 
most excruciating pains and to die the most agonising 
death than to go on committing sin. It is at. the foot 
of that cross that we learn to take such fright at 
sin, as makes it impossible to sleep in its presence, 
It is there that a voice constantly whispers to our 
souls: ‘* Watch and pray, for it has. cost your 
Saviour’s blood to rescue you from the. pit at, the 
brink of which you are about to sleep.” 





JoHN. DE LriErpe. 





CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


Tats is a paper for those readers of: the Sunpay 
Maaazine who live south of the Tweed, for on the 
other side of the border Christmas Day is shorn of its 
glories. Here in England we all keep the festival— 
Romanists and Protestants, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Wesleyans and Baptists. I have a strong suspicion 
that even the members of the Society of Friends eat 
roast beef.and set fire to their plum-puddings on the 
twenty-fifth of December. The pleasant season brings 
joy to all sorts and conditions of men ; to rich and 
poor ; to old and young; to boys and girls, who have 
just escaped from Greek paradigms and Ozerny’s exer- 
cises ; and to tired men of business, who hardly get 
another holiday all the year through. The workhouse, 
the lunatic asylum, and the prison, are bright with the 
red berries and rich dark green of the holly, and 
savoury with the steam of sumptuous fare. 

At such a time it can hardly be out of place to say 
something about our’ social pleasures; and if this 
paper should be of any use to those who are-looking 
forward to the merry-makings which in the North cele- 
brate the coming-in of the New Year, as well as to 
those who are anticipating their Curistmas Parrtgs in 
the South, I shall be the more-content. But I write 
for southerners. 

There are some people’ who: are not quite sure whe- 
ther this feasting and gaiety are altogether right and 
Christian. Perhaps they are not the more likely to 
spend Christmas quietly because- of their scruples; 


but they will go to the houses of their friends and ‘re-. 


ceive their friends at their own table with a secret 
discomfort, of which they are only. just: conscious 
themselves, and which they never think. of acknow- 
ledging to others. If any man suspects that. his 
religious life is injured. by Christmas. entertainments, 
he should give them up altogether. ‘‘ Whatsoever is 
not of faith is.sin.” J think that, so far from their 
being ‘‘ unspiritual” and ‘‘ worldly,” these meetings 
of relatives and friends are among the most legitimate 
sources of. recreation and happiness ; that a pleasant 
dinner, cheerful conversation, a Christmas Carol, and 
an old English Madrigal, are far less likely to make a 
man selfish and irreligious, than a day behind the 
counter or: on the Exchange. But whoever thinks 
otherwise, should be careful not to outrage his moral 
convictions. Whatever else is right or wrong, a weak 
yielding to common customs, with an uneasy suspicion 
that they are not quite innocent, must be mischievous. 





The people to whom: Christmas does:.most injury—lI 
say notbing of those who are guilty of gluttony: and 
| excess—are those who comply with the usual. habits of 
| society, and are doubtful, all the time, whether these 
habits are consistent with the grave earnestness which 
_ should distinguish the Christian. character. 
| But. most.of my readers are free from. scruples of 
this kind, and will entertain their friends with a clear 
and healthy conviction that they are. not on doubtful 
or perilous ground. There are some follies am. sins, 


| however, committed at: Christmas-time, which every 
| good mam will wish to avoid. 
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One.of. the, worst is the folly and sin of ostentation. 
People belonging to every class. of society may be 
guilty of it. A duke may be, ost-ntatious as well as 
a rising manufacturer ; a clerk living in a house, for 
which he pays twenty pounds a-year, as well as a 
successful tradesman who has spent three or four 
thousand pounds in building and furnishing his new 
villa. The desire of making a show, of pretending to 
upreal wealth, or displaying wealth which has been 
honestly won, the folly of assuming the manners and 
habits which mark a social rank higher than our own, 
vanity in one form or another, is a sin which all sorts 
of men may.commit, and a sin to which this time of 
the year brings many and strong temptations, 

By giviug an ostentatious entertainment you do not 
deal fairly with your guests, It is supposed that you 
invite them to your house to give pleasure to them— 
not to display your own grandeur. They come to be 
entertained, not to be dazzled, oppressed, and 
humbled by your magnificence. The happiest and 
merriest parties on Christmas Day will be at those 
houses where the dinner will not be very much better 
than that which is served at other times, and where 
the host and hostess will have no anxiety lest any 
special and unusual arrangements should break down. 
There are really very few. inflictions more irritating 
than to have to sit at table, with the consciousness 


that the master of the house and the mistress are | 


too much occupied with thinking about. how their 





a duty also to give happiness to our children and 
friends, 

But it is possible to lavish money in: ways that 
bring no enjoyment—to double the expense of a 
dinner, party. with no corresponding increase of its 
pleasantness ; and this is mere extravagance and 
waste, 

Extravagance is specially blameable—it becomes a 
positive crime—when men are doubtful whether the 
luxuries on their table will not have to be. paid for 
with other people’s money. 

‘It’s of no use saving cheese-parings ; the difference 
between ten pounds and twenty, fora dinner party, 
can make no difference to my creditors if a crash must 
come ; we may as well be happy as long as we can.” 
This is how.some people will reason this Christmas 
time, and very miserable reasoning it is. They will 





find, if they fail, that however much pity they may win 

for unfortunate speculations, very small extravagances 

will provoke great bitterness. They may be pardoned 
| for want of caution in their business ; they will be 
| mercilessly condemned for luxurious self-indulgence at 
| their table. The instinctive indignation against an 
| extravagant bankrupt is sound and healthy ; by the 
| want of judgment or the misfortunes, which brought 

great losses, he suffered himself more heavily than any 
| one else; by the extravagance, which perhaps can 
make no appreciable difference in his balance-sheet and 
| dividend, his creditors are the only sufferers. 


entertainment is to be safely carried through, to enjoy 


it themselves, or to have much thought about the 
enjoyment of their friends, Their nervousness is 
infectious. You expect every moment some unfor- 
tunate accident ; you feel that their temper is being 
chafed by one mistake and mishap after another, 
and. you wonder what. will happen next. If they 
had only tried to do half as much, they would 
have given twice the pleasure, 

This ostentation is a sin as well asa folly. It is 
one of the signs and results of that restlessness and 
petty ambition which is sure to be driven out of the 
soul by. habitual communion with God, and a vivid 
faith in things unseen. It belongs to the very 
essence of what the New Testament writers call 
* worldliness.” It is inconsistent with simplicity of 
heart, with humility, with thorough sincerity. It is 
the effect of a bad moral condition, and, if indulged 
in, will be the cause of further deterioration. Itis a 
thing not to be laughed at merely, but to be repented 
of, confessed, and forsaken. 


Closely connected with the sin of ostentation is the 
sin of extravagance. Itis perfectly right for a man with 
a good income to entertain his friends bountifully. It 
is an expression of his kindliness, and is intended to 
promote their enjoyment. The ointment that might 
have been sold for three hundred pence and given to 
the poor, was not wasted, for it was consecrated to 
the highest use; itexpressed the homage of Mary’s heart 
for her Lord. Many. a dinner which will be given 
this. month to a dozen people will cost as much as 
good, wholesome food that would satisfy the appetite 
of a hundred hungry men ; but I am not disposed to 
find fault. If it be a duty to care for the poor, it is 














There should be some proportion between the cost 
of our entertainments and the amount we give away, 
as well as between the cost of our entertainments and 
the amount of our income, Not a few people who 
‘profess and call themselves Christians,” will spend as 
much on their Christmas parties as they have contri- 
buted all the year through, for the relief of human 
suffering, the instruction of the ignorant, and the 
diffusion of the Gospel. Fifteen pounds fora siugle 

dinner, and one guinea a year for. foreign missions ; 
| wine on your table at seventy shillings a dozen, and 
half a sovereign against your name in. the list of con- 
tributions to a hospital; twenty. people feeding at 
your table on Christmas Day, and no poor children 
better taught or better clothed through your charity ; 
your health drunk in champagne or sparkling hock, 
and no blessings invoked on your head by the orphan 
or the widow ;—these things are not very consistent 
with the profession that Christ is the example of holy 
living as well as the sacrifice for sin. Mef strain their 
resources to give their friends a pleasant evening, and 
are wonderfully cautious when their benevolence is 
appealed to. It is a curious question, how it is that 
bad times have so much effect on charitable gifts, and 
go slight an effect on Christmas dinners. If men can 
afford to give so little away, they cannot afford to 
treat their guests so lavishly. 


| 


It is worth while, too, to consider how much mis- 
chief expensive entertainments may inflict upon our 
friends, ‘The people you invite to yoyr table think 
' that they must give you. as good as you give them,— 
they do. not like to be outdone. The style of your 
hospitality determines theirs. Expenses which you 
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can hardly afford, some of them may find it still 
harder to bear; or, at least, what is out of proportion 
to your income, and to your charity, will be still more 
out of proportion to theirs, 

lt is one of the duties which we owe to society in 


these days, to avoid all complicity with the perilous } 


folly of constantly augmenting the cost of living. The 
grotesque doctrine that it is good for trade, and pro- 
motes the wealth of the country, to eat and drink as 
much as we can, to wear fine clothes aud lay down 
costly carpets, is an error which it belongs to the 
political economist to refute. No one will éver ad- 


vance it as an apology for extravagance, who wishes to | 


have credit for even the most elementary acquaint- 
ance with economical science. To deny the law of 
gravitation, or to maintain that the earth is the centre 
of the solar system, is not a plainer proof of ignorance 
than to affirm that we increase the riches of the com- 
munity by consuming them. But the moral influ- 
ence of these habits is worse than the economical. 
‘*Plain living and high thinking,”—this is what, in 
these times, every man who respects the dignity of his 
nature ought to care for. 

‘* High thinking :” there is not much of this at 
Christmas parties, but might not the talk be a little 


less weuk and worthless? How to get twenty people | 


to spend an evening together pleasantly, is a sore dilti- 
culty with many good Christians, Conversation is 
not an art in which we English excel ; our very lan- 
guage, when compared with that of our neighbours 
across the Channel, is a sign of our inferiority. Men 
that speak well in public, are often incapable of con- 
versing with any ease. Men with large information, 
are often unable to convey it to others except in a 
formal lecture, and we have no desire to listen to 
lectures when we meet our friends, Just as many of 
us, with our stiff limbs and unequally developed 
muscles, are incapable of the free exercises of the 
gymnasium, many of us are incapable of that relaxa- 
tion and play of mind which are the charm of conver- 
sation. ‘* The flow of soul” is what the middle-class 
Englishman knows very little about ; our ‘‘ souls” are 
more like sluggish canals than sparkling trout-streams., 
Medical students and solicitors under forty, can talk. 
Here and there, a clever, well-read woman can fill 
a room with pleasant music, talking herself and 
making other people talk too, But a party of well- 
to-do English people is generally rather a dreary affair. 
Scotchmen are keen at logic, Irishmen are good at 
fun, but Englishmen of the prosperous, respectable 
class are seldom lively. Coleridge, indeed, said that 
he found more serious and intelligent conversation 
among tradesmen and manufacturers than among pro- 
fessed literary men. But Coleridge is hardly an 
authority on the subject. What he wanted was good 
listeners ; he preferred having all the talking to 
himself ; and I can quite believe that cultivated and 
thoughtful men of business were more inclined to 
listen to him patiently than men whose constant occu- 
pation was to think and write, and who, therefore, re- 
quired in society rest rather than instruction. Any- 
how, there are very few parts of this country in which 
people do not complaiv that very sensible and well- 
informed men are miserably helpless in conversation. 


It would not be difficult to anticipate nine-tenths of 
| the talk which is likely to be heard at most of the 
| dinner-tables of my English readers this Christmas, 
| The best and most refreshing of all, perhaps, will be 
| among brothers and sisters and old schoolmates, who 

will talk of the years which are fast drifting out of 
sight and out of memory—of boyish pranks and 
girlish vanities—of old schoolmasters and old games— 
of the successes and failures of those whose lives began 
| together, but who are now scattered through remote 
lands, and separated still more widely by differences 
of creed, of character, and of fortune ; sad thoughts 
and happy thoughts will mingle pathetically in the 
| review, some having done so well who it was feared 
would do so ill, some having gone so grievously 
| wrong with whom life began so brightly ; the solemn 
| memory of the dead will check the light-heartedness 
| of the living. Young mothers will talk of their 
babies, maidens will be ‘‘ chaffed” about their absent 
| lovers, the prosperous uncle will be congratulated on 
| his horses, and will tell in return how many pounds 
| of grapes he has got off his favourite vine. Then 
there will be the price of meat, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and Lord Derby’s 
| prospects, and Mr. Bright’s alleged violence, and the 
embroidered dresses and sweet perfumes which have 
| filled all the nurse-maids with admiration in some 
neighbouring Episcopal church. 

Of religious conversation, properly so called, there 
will be very little. There is an impression, indeed, 
among those who know very little of evangelical Chris- 
tians, that, whenever we spend an evening together, 
the Bible is brought out as soon as coffee has been 
served, and that the rest of the time is spent in read- 
ing an epistle and in prayer. Not long ago a very 
intelligent and excellent friend of mine was telling me 
that in his judgment this practice, which he supposed 
was universal, both among evangelical Churchmen 
and evangelical Nonconformists, was one of the 
injurious results of an exaggerated pietism. I was 
obliged to tell him that, so far as I knew, evenings of 
this kind were very rare. To inquire how it is that 
free talk about religion has become so unfrequent 
among us, might suggest lines of thought which 
would carry us into the very heart of some of the 
most important questions in relation to the religious 
life of modern evangelical Christians, and the history 
out of which it has sprung. 

For my part, I decline to accept the common 
excuse, that religion is too sacred a thing to be spoken 
of. I do not think that we have any deeper sense 
ot the sacredness of divine things than our fathers 
had, many of whom were quite unconscious of the 
difficulty which closes our mouths, and condemns us 
to silence, on subjects which we profess to believe are 
of the greatest importance to us, Our sense of their 
sacredness is not at all deeper than that of continental 
Christians, whose religious conversation is generally 
very frank and easy. As a rule, it is not true that 
those among us who say least, are more devout and 
earnest than those whose hearts are nearer to their 
lips. There is a certain self-complacency in this 
explanation of the matter, and it becomes all of 
us who have been accustomed to use it, to ask 
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whether we cannot find a less creditable cause for our 
' pilence. 

Would it not be possible to try whether the con- 
yersation at our Christmas parties might not be 
cheerful, playful, and even merry, and yet not alto- 
gether frivolous and useless? There would be this 
advantage, at least, in giving religious people a 
chance of talking about religion—the conversation 
would assume a higher intellectual character. They 
know more, and think more, about religion than about 
most other subjects, except their families and their 
business. They are more interested in religious 
truth than in any other truth. If once they could 
speak about it freely, they would speak their best. 
Anyhow, might not certain forms of Christian work 
be talked of when Christian men meet together? 
Are not the difficulties of town missions at least as 
interesting as the blunders of town councils? Is not 
a ragged school as good a subject of conversation as a 
new system of drainage? Would not the prospects 
of Christianity in India be as pleasant a topic of 
speculation as the future of the Italian kingdom ? 
May not the condition of the poor of the neighbour- 
hood suggest a more manly as well as a more 
Christian discussion than the movements of the 
Prince of Wales? Is not the annual report of a 
great hospital a better thing to talk about than the 
gossip of the Court Journal? Might not the ethics 
of common business be as interesting a subject as the 
history of the recent financial panic, and the chances 
of improvement in the shares of Joint-Stock Companies 
(Limited) ? 

My conviction is, that niue-tenths of religious 
people would say that an evening was all the plea- 
santer and more refreshing, for the free discussion of 
questions like these. It is about these things, after 
all, that they really care ; about half the topics on 
which dreary commonplaces are laboriously exchanged 
when a dozen men and women, not of the same family, 
have to spend four hours together, they care nothing. 








But Christmas Parties should never be given, with- 
out thinking of those to whom the luxuries of life 
and the comforts are denied, and to whom even the 
necessities of life are sparingly given. He whose 
birth we celebrate was born in a stable, and cradled 
in a manger. In after years, He had not where to 
lay his head. It is in the life of the poor and the 
sorrowful that we see the external conditions of His 
history most nearly repeated. Literally to bring the 
lame, the halt, the blind, and the homeless to our 
tables, might be a very unreal mode of obeying His 
precept about the people whom we are to invite when 
we give a feast ; but to forget them altogether, must 
be directly against the spirit both of that particular 
command, and of His uniform teaching and example. 
No acts of charity can make this Christmas, to some 
whom we all know, what last Christmas was. Com- 
mercial disasters, loss of work, prolonged sickness, 
cruel sorrows, death, have darkened and made deso- 
late many a home which was bright as the brightest, 
twelve months ago. These should be remembered ; 
and we should regard it as the best and noblest cele- 
bration of the Christmas festival, to attempt to alle- 
viate their gloom. Nor should those whose whole life 
has been mean, wretched, and miserable be forgotten. 
Even transient acts of mercy to the outcast and the 
abandoned may, in some happy instances, prove to be 
like the passing gleam of that angelic glory which 
came upon the shepherds eighteen centuries ago, and 
may seem to speak to them, in accents of irresistible 
tenderness, of that infinite goodness which found its 
supreme manifestation in the Life which began at 
Bethlehem in the obscurest povery, and ended on 
Calvary in public shame. The best ‘‘ blessing” for a 
Christmas dinner, is that invoked by the aged, the 
lonely, and the destitute, on those who have tried to 
make one day, at least, in the three hundred and 
sixty-five, a festival, not for themselves alone, but for 
their less fortunate neighbours. 

R. W. Date. 





ON SOME RECENT UTTERANCES OF SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


Tue whole atmosphere both of scientific research 
and of speculative thought seems just now to be 
charged with a spirit of Naturalism, or, to express it 
otherwise, with an impatience of the Supernatural. 
We refer here, not to the open denial of religious 
truth in general, nor of any specific truth in religion, 


but to what is far more dangerous and difficult to deal | 


with—an eagerness to explain everything on natural 
principles. Hardly anybody at present ventures to 
avow himself an atheist, or even an infidel. 
must be blind to what is passing in the walks of science 
and philosophy who does not seo that positive faith in 
God and in revealed religion is ceasing to enter into 
the speculations and theories of many of our leading 
thinkers, and this even in departments which touch 


their very foundations. There need be no denial of | 
Only He is not | 


God, and usually there is none, 





But he | 
| vealed. 





wanted. His presence and operations—as a factor in 
scientific or philosophic investigation, or as a necessary 
element for the explanation of any fact or law either 
of matter or of mind—is not only not called in, but is 
regarded as an intrusion of theology on the domains 
of science and philosophy. 

Illustrations of this are unfortunately neither few 
nor far to seek. But here we confine ourselves to cer- 
tain recent researches in physical science, which seem 
to leave us without any religion, either natural or re- 
It is with sincere reluctance that we refer to 
Mr. Grove’s ‘‘ Address,” as President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, in open- 
ing the meetings held at Nottingham less than four 
months ago, Far be it from us to join in the outcry 
which has been raised against the Association itself on 
account of this ‘* Address,” or to withhold from the 
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‘¢ Address” itself the praise..due to so. lucid, compre- 
hensive, and masterly a survey of scientific investi- 
gation and its results in every depirtment. What 
alone we request attention to is the principle to the | 
illustration of which Mr. Grove lends his whole Ad- 
dress—the principle of continwity; a phrase which 
means the same thing as the old.one of development, 
but which Mr. Grove prefers to it, probably as. more 
simple and comprehensive., This principle of con- 
tinuity is regarded by the President as the grand law | 
of the universe—the intelligent and. rational as well 
as the merely sentient and material universe. Into 
the scientific merits of this theory we shall not enter | 
here. We confine ourselves in this paper strictly to 
the bearings of this theory on theology, both natural 
and. revealed. 

But some will say, Can’t you let science alone, if 
you don’t mean to grapple with its facts and the con- 
clusions which scientific men think. they demand? | 
We do let it alone. Let scientific inquiry have the 
freest course; and it will have it, so long as there re- 
main any facts or lawsin nature to be discovered. We 
only want to watch the. bearings:.of current specu- 
lation ; and. if: the theories of some of the most dis- | 
tinguished students of science just now shall appear to 
subvert the foundations of all religion, to warn those 
who love science, but love religion a, good deal more, | 
what such theories are likely to cost them. 

Ah ! but it will be said, that is always the way with 
religious people. What real discovery in science has not 
been frowned upon when first propounded ? Have not 
theologians in all such cases had to confess that they | 
were in the wrong, and science in the right? And | 
will they never learn? They have learned, we hope, 
to be very slow, and pretty sure of their ground, 
before pronouncing any scientific theories, which dis- 
tinguished men have felt constrained to adopt, subver- 
sive of religion, Even if some of their apprehensions 
should prove groundless and their warnings premature, 
we think they are to be respected. It is all very easy 
for men who care for nothing but sciznce, and could 
part with all religion without a sigh if only facts 
seemed on the whole to be better explained without it, 
to embrace the most sweeping theories, regardless of 
consequences. But those who know and feel in their 
inmost souls that with the religion of the Bible is 
bound up all that is most precious and ennobling now, 
and all that is worth calling hope for the future, can 
hardly be expected to behold. unmoved the adoption of 
theories which, according to their best. judgment, 
subvert it root and branch. 

With these preliminary remarks, let.us now consider 
the theological bearings of this, law of continuity,— 
first, as held and expounded by Dr. Darwin, in his 
now celebrated work on the ‘‘ Origin of Species ; ” and 
next, as held and expounded in. what. seems to.us.a 
much more sweeping form by Mr. Grove. 

Dr. Darwin’s theory: is. undoubtedly consistent with 
Theism. According to it, species was not created ; it 
is developed. Those distinctious.which we call by the 
name of, “species,” are not.immutable forms stamped 
upon the objects so distinguished at the first, and re- 
producing themselves from age toage. They are all 


| 





the result of, gradual change, of progressive advance- 





| ment, throughout incalculable ages of past duration, 






from the merest rudimental germ, or germs, commu- 
nicated to nature at its first creation, up to the beau- 
tiful and noble forms which we now behold. And 
even this is but a lower stage from which everything 
is now advancing to yet higher and nobler forms of 


| existence throughout interminable ages of future dura- 


tion. This law of development Dr. Darwin regards as 
holding good in the case of man no less than in the 
case of all other creatures and objects in nature, 

The following are the concluding paragraphs of this 
important and most ingenious work :— 

*‘The whole history of the world as at present known, 
though of a length quite incomprehensible by us, will here- 
after be recognised as a mere fragment of time, compared 
with the ages which have elapsed since the first creature, the 
progenitor of innumerable extinct and living descendants, 
was created. In the distant future 1 see open fields for far 


| more important researches. Psychology—{pray observe this, 


‘* psychology ”’]—will be based on a new foundation, that of 
the necessary acquirement of each mental power and capacity 
by gradation. [Thus, according to this theory, the mind of 
man, with all its capacities, has as truly been undergoing 
successive transformations in the countless ages of the past up 
to its present stage, as any object in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom.] Light (continues our author) will be thrown on 
the origin of man and his history. Authors of the highest 
eminence seem to be fully satisfied with the view that each 
species has been independently created. To my mind it ac- 
cords better with what we know of the laws impressed on 
matter by the Creator, that the production and extinction of 
the past and present inhabitants of the world should have 
been due to secondary causes, like those determining the 
birth and death of the individual. When I view all beings 
not as special creations, but as the lineal descendants of some 
few beings which lived before the first bed of the Silurian 
system was deposited, they seem to me to become ennobled. 
Judging from the past, we may safely infer that not one 
living species will transmit its unaltered likeness to a distant 
futurity. And of the species now living, very few will trans- 
mit progeny of any kind to a far distant futurity, for the 
manner in which all organic beings are grouped, shows that 
the greater number of species of each genus, and all the 
species of many genera, have left no descendants, and have 
become utterly extinct. We can so far take a prophetic glance 
into futurity as to foretell that it will be the common and 
widely spread species belonging to the larger and dominant 
groups within each class, which will ultimately prevail and 
procreate new and dominant species. As all the living forms 
of life are the descendants of those which lived long before 
the Silurian epoch, we may feel certain that the ordinary 
succession by generation has never been broken, and that no 
cataclysm has desolated the world. Hence we may look with 
some confidence to a secure future of equally inappreciable 
length. And as natural selection works solely by and for the 
good of each being, all corporeal and mental endowment will 
tend to progress towards perfection. It is interesting to 
contemplate an entangled bank, clothed with many plants of 
many kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, with various 
insects flitting about, and with worms crawling through the 
damp earth, and to reflect that these elaborately constructed 
forms, so different from each other, and dependent on each 
other, in so complex a manner, have all been produced by 
laws acting around us. These laws, taken in the largest sense, 
being Growth with Reproduction ; Variability from the in- 
direct and direct action of the external conditions of life, 
and from use and disuse ; a Ratio of increase so high as to 
lead to a struggle for life, and as a consequence to Natural 
Selection, entailing Divergence of Character and the Extinc- 
tion of less improved forms. Thus, from the war of nature, 
from famine. and death, the most exalted object which we are 
capable of conceiving, namely, the production of the higher 
animals, directly follows. There is grandeur in this view of 
life, with its several powers, having been originally breathed 
by the Creator into a few forms, or into one ; and that whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
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gravity from. so simple a .beginning, endless forms most | which man. belongs is simply. a vast development. of 


autiful and most wonderful have been, and are being, germs of being from rudimentary forms which perish, 


evolved. to forms less rudimentary which prevail against them, 


On this theory of nature we have two remarks to | but perish too, being themselves overpowered in the 
make. struggle for ascendancy by forms higher still ; and so on 

(1.) We have admitted it to be consistent with | through interminable futurity. According to the 
Theism, so far as. to recognise an intelligent Creator, | Bible, the system to which man belongs is, in its very 
both of the matter and its laws ; the germs originally | texture and constitution, a moral system, in which the 
implanted in it, the powers originally breathed into its free moral and religious character of each individual 
few forms, or “‘ one” form, being the work of acreative | man shall determine whether his own personal future 
hand, And, as if to put that quite beyond doubt and throughout all duration is to be a blest or a blighted ex- 
even give it prominence, the second of the three | istence. According to Darwin, the future of the human 
mottoes prefixed to the work is this unmistakeable | race as such is in no degree dependant on character in 
statement from Butler’s ‘Analogy :” ‘* The only dis- | the Bible sense of that term ; according to the Bible, 
tinct meaning of the word ‘ natural’ is. stated, fixed, | or rather, Him to whom all Christians bow as_ their 
or settled, since what is natural as much requires and | Master and Lord, all that are in. the graves are yet to 
presupposes an intelligent Agent to render it so—that | come forth ; they that have done gool to ths resur- 
is, to effect it continually or at stated times, as what is | rection of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once.” | resurrection of damnation. 

There is nothing atheistic, then, we freely admit, But some may say, May not the one of these. views 
in Dr. Darwin’s theory of development, or continuity, | of humanity be fairly regarded as the scientific view 
though we shall presently have to,make a very serious | of man, considered as a specizs in nature, while the 
deduction from the value of this Theism. other is held at the same time as. giving the religious 

(2.) Can this theory and the Biblical view of creation, | view of man, with reference to his spiritual nature ? 
particularly of man, be held together? We haveno refer- | Was the Bible designed to teach science? Is it not 
ence in this question to what is called the reconciliation | enough that we draw our religion from it? To that 
of Genesis an 1 Geology ; a subject, we must own, we are | we have simply to answer, Does any man. really 
now almost sick of ; a subject on which, after reading | believe both? Can any man retain both views of 
nearly all that has been written upon it, we are no | humanity at one and the same time? Let us see. 
wiser than when we began. It is of no consequence | Did the Bible take no cognisance whatever of the 
to our question how old the earth and all that is | physical nature of man—were it:of so purely spiritual 
therein now is, or at) what period in its past history | a nature as to leave us perfectly free to hold any doc- 
the creation of man took place. What we want to | trine we pleased about the body—perhaps there would 
‘know is, whether we can possibly retain our belief in | be no great difficulty in retaining both. But if there 
the Bible representations of man, and, with Dr. | be one feature in the teaching of the Bible. more 
Darwin, believe at the same time that man is but the | unique and characteristic than another, it is just its 
highest form yet developed of a life which has existed | doctrine of the resurrection of the dead,—not the mere 
in ever-advancing rudimentary forms iu the countless | fact that all men are to rise again in personal identity 
past ; that this life has, through the incalculable ages | from the dead, but that this resurrection in the case 
of a past duration, been. struggling upwards through | of every man is to have a moral and retributive con- 
very inferior anthropoidal types, into the present | nection—for weal or for woe—with the deeds done in 
high condition in which humanity is beheld, that | the body, or in the present state of our being; and 
even this is but the starting-point in the upward | we confidently ask any one who can intelligently look 
and onward struggle; that, as a species, man | at both doctrines, whether a shred of this Bible view 
has before him an interminable future as well as a | of man’s destiny can remain as a belief after one has 
countless past ; and that, out of what he now is, the | fully surrendered himself to Dr. Darwin’s theory. 
race is destined to give forth, by the operation of | This explains too well one noticeable feature in Dr. 
natural laws, ever new.and higher forms of life—laws | Darwin’s book. Once and again it refers to creation 
which, though likely to operate more slowly as per- | and the Creator. But to man’s future, in the Bible 
fection is approached, are yet none the less to be | sense of it, to the resurrection of the body, to per- 
regarded as fixed natural principles impressed upon | sonal identity in any future state of existence, to 
matter at the first. conscience, to duty, to virtue, to sin, to any moral obli- 

What, now, is the Bible view of man’s present and | gations and accountability, to any retributive prospects 
future constitution? Putting aside all isolated pas- | after the termination of the present life, there is not 
sages of Scripture, and all partial features of the case, | so much as asingle allusion from beginning to end. It 
what is the broad, fundamental, undisputed, and un- | js not that this field is relegated to the theologians’; 
disputable, teaching, of the Bible on this subject? | it is that the field itself has, totally disappeared. The 
According to Dr. Darwin, individuals are of next to no | Creatorishere. He is not relegated to the theologians. 
account ; the race or species, man, is alone regarded. | But in what character is He here? As an Originator 
According to. the Bible, individuals are everything, | only, as the Beginner merely of nature’s existence, as 
and the race or species, man, save as existing in them, | the Breather simply of life and Infuser of plasticity 
nothing. According to Darwin, the whole system to | into its rude, primitive material. That is all the 
~® “The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, &e.” B Theism which we find in this book. If your personal 
Charles Darwin; MvA.; Srd edit. 1561: pp.623-025. = Ss*| eXistemee.is.dear,to,you,; if youshrink from. the future 
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absorption of it into other forms of existence of which 
you know nothing, and with which you can have no 
possible sympathy; if you want to know whether 
death will be to you the gate only into a higher sphere 
of personal existence, or the gate into virtual annihi- 
lation—the Theism of this book will shed on these 
questions not one ray of light, but rather confirm your 
worst fears ; it will minister not one moment’s terror 
to the evil doer, not one atom of strength in the dread 
conflict of passion, not one gleam of joyful assurance 
to those who are striving to the uttermost to subordi- 
nate the things which are seen and temporal to those 
things which are unseen and eternal. 

So much for Dr. Darwin’s theory and his book. 
But we have said that this system is espoused and 
illustrated by Mr. Grove, in his opening address 
before the British Association, in a yet more sweeping 
form, so far as we are able to apprehend it. Dr. Dar- 
win, we have seen, distinctly recognises a beginning 
of nature, a creation, an intelligent, designing 
Creator. Mr. Grove appears to us to recognise no 
original creation, either of matter or its laws. The law 
of continuity, as he expounds and illustrates it, ope- 
rates not only throughout all nature, but (so far as we 
can see) without any beginning and with no prospect 
of any end. We should be extremely sorry to mis- 
represent one whose candour and caution in this dis- 
course are as marked as are the range of study and 
the philosophical acuteness which it displays. But 
after reading once and again the entire discourse, 
particularly those portions of it from which, if any- 
where, his views on this point are to be gathered, we can 
come to no other conclusion than this : that to recog- 
nise, as a datum iu scientific inquiry, any primary, 
original state of the universe that could with propriety 
be termed creation, is unphilosophical. We have 
searched in vain for any explicit recognition, or an 
approach to a recognition—such as we find once and 
again in Dr. Darwin’s book—of the hand of an intelli- 
gent Creator, giving being, out of no antecedent 
material, to nature. We do find twice, indeed, the 
phrase, ‘* Almighty power,” but in such connection 
that it is impossible to gather from it any evidence 
that a living, intelligent, all-originating ‘‘ power” is 
what is meant. The name of God, too, is introduced 
more than once, but always (so far as we observe) in 
stating the opinions of others, which the author rejects. 
No naked denial of God is dropped : even creation is 
not absolutely denied. But the impression that any 
candid reader of this discourse must, we think, carry 
away is, that neither the one nor the other belongs to 
the domain of science, and that to obtrude them on it 
is to impede the progress of scientific inquiry. 

But we must quote a passage or two from the dis- 
course itself, that we may not seem to do it injustice. 

After quoting a passage from Lucretius—to the 
effect that nothing starts into existence by sudden 
leaps, but all by gradual growth—he says this ‘* may 
be thus freely paraphrased : ‘You have abandoned 
the belief in one primeval creation at one point of 
time ; you cannot assert that an elephant existed when 
the first saurians roamed over earth and water. 
Without, then, in any way limiting Almighty power, 
if an elephant were created without progenitors, the 





first elephant must, in some way or other, have 
physically arrived on this earth, Whence did he 
come? Did he fall from the sky (that is, from the 
interplanetary space) ? did he rise moulded out of a 
mass of amorphous earth or rock? did he appear 
out of the cleft of a tree? If he had no ante- 
cedent progenitors, some such beginning must be 
assigned to him.’ I know (adds Mr. Grove) of no 
scientific writer who has, since the discoveries of 
geology have become familiar, ventured to present 
in intelligible terms any definite notion of how such 
an event could have occurred. Those who do not 
adopt some view of continuity are content to say, 
God willed it ; but would it not be more reverent and 
more philosophical to inquire, by observation and 
experiment, and to reason from induction and analogy, 
as to the probabilities of such frequent miraculous in- 
terventions? I know (adds the President) I am 
touching on delicate ground, and that a long time 
may elapse before that calm inquiry after truth, which 
it is the object of associations like this to promote, can 
be fully attained ; but I trust that the members of 
this body are sufficiently free from prejudice, what- 
ever their opinions may be, to admit an inquiry into 
the general question whether what we term species are 
and have been rigidly limited, and have at numerous 
periods been created complete and unchangeable, or 
whether, in some mode or other, they have not 
gradually and indefinitely varied, and whether the 
changes due to the influence of surrounding circum- 
stances, to efforts to accommodate themselves to sur- 
rounding changes, to what is called natural selection, 
or to the necessity of yielding to superior force in the 
struggle for existence, as maintained by our illustrious 
countryman Darwin, have not so modified organisms 
as to enable them to exist under changed conditions. 
I am not going to put forward any theory of my own, 
I am not going to argue in support of any special 
theory, but having endeavoured to show how, as 
science advances, the continuity of natural phenomena 
becomes more apparent, it would be cowardice not to 
present some of the main arguments for and against 
continuity as applied to the history of organic beings.” 

On this studiously cautious statement we have two 
observations to make :—First, so far as it merely 
affirms Dr. Darwin’s theory, that species was not 
created but developed, we have nothing to say here: 
we have already said all that seems requisite on that 
particular form of the theory of continuity. But 
secondly, mark whether the statement just quoted 
does not go infinitely beyond Dr. Darwin’s position— 
whether it does not plead against all creation, in any 
proper sense of that term. ‘‘If an elephant,” says 
Mr. Grove, ‘*‘ were created without progenitors, the 
first elephant must, in some way or other, have phy- 
sically arrived on this earth.” Well, we suppose that 
is pretty much of a truism. But, ‘‘ whence did he 
come?” Most people would think it at least intel- 
ligible enough to say that he was brought into exis- 
tence by immediate creation ; but Mr. Grove thinks 
this is using unintelligible terms, ‘“ presenting no 
definite notion of how such an event could have 
occurred,” and, with an air of something very like 





philosophical ridicule, he asks if we mean that this 
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| 
created object fell from the sky, or rose moulded out | There was no need to go into a theological disquisition 


of a mass of amorphous earth or rock, or came forth | on it: that would have been as unsuitable from the 


from the cleft of a tree, 
The nearest approach that we can find to a recog- 


chair of the British Association as a disquisition on 
science from a theological chair. But would it have 


nition in this discourse of anything like creation is in | been unsuitable to say, in one word—provided only 
the following passage, the only other which we shall | the author believed it—that we must go outside of 


quote, and our readers shall judge for themselves what 
it amounts to :— 


**It must be borne in mind that, even if we are satisfied 
from a persevering and impartial inquiry, that organic 
forms have varied indefinitely in time, the causa causans of 
these changes is not explained by our researches ; if it be 
admitted that we find no evidence of amorphous matter sud- 
denly changed into complex stucture, still why matter should 
be endowed with the plasticity by which it slowly acquires 
modified structure is unexplained. If we assume that 
natural selection, or the struggle for existence, coupled with 
the tendency of like to reproduce like, gives rise to various 
organic changes, still our researches are at present unin- 
structive as to why like should produce like, why acquired 
characteristics in the parent should be reproduced in the off- 
spring. Reproduction itself is still an enigma, and this great 
question may involve deeper thoughts than it would be 
suitable to enter upon now.” 


Observe the ominous caution with which this para- 
graph is constructed. 

1. It admits that science has not as yet explained 
why or how it comes to pass that matter is endowed 
with such marvellous plasticity as to give rise, by 
natural selection, in the struggle for existence, to all the 


| 
| 
' 


| 


nature altogether for the originating cause of nature ? 
But this is just what we fear that Mr. Grove was not 
prepared to say. Heseems to have a strange, uncom- 
fortable, ominous difficulty in conceiving the possible 
creation of any creature or object in nature im- 
mediately and perfectly. ‘*Do you mean by that,” 
sayshe, ‘‘ that it dropped from the sky, or that it came 
out of the cleft of a tree.” But, Mr. Grove, is it a 


| whit more easy to conceive of matter itself coming 


into existence, even in its rudest form, from no pre- 


| existing material, than to conceive of its coming into 


existence stamped with some specific form or character ? 
And, again, is it one whit more difficult to conceive of 


| creation in full perfection at the first, than with the 
| plastic power to produce that perfection? Which of 
| the two views is the correct one is not our present 


developments and gradual advancements, from simple | 


to compound forms, and the whole phenomena of 
existing nature. 
obvious enough. Anyone not immersed in the study 
of nature and its laws sees at a glance that they could 
not have given birth to themselves. But it is some- 
thing to find scientific men of the development-school 
admitting that when they have thrown inquiry back 
beyond all existing and extinct species, beyond all 
organic forms, back to the very rudest conceivable 
state of plastic matter, they have only brought us to 


To most people that would seem | 


question. We want only to get to the bottom of Mr. 
Grove’s meaning, when he says that to talk of the 
immediate creation of any creature organically perfect 
is to employ unscientific and unintelligible terms—to 
convey no definite notion of how such an event 
could have occurred. Can any man who so thinks 
believe in creation at all? Can he believe in the 
immediate creation of nature itself, and its laws of 
development, any more than in the immediate 


| creation of creatures fully developed? We don’t see 


the edge of a far deeper inquiry,—Whence came this | 


matter itself, and how came it to be endowed with 
this so-called plasticity? We say it is something in 
these times of cold materialistic study to have even 
this much admitted by the most advanced advocates 
of the continuity theory. But— 


it. And thus we can find no way out of atheism in 
the principles of this discourse. It is with extreme 
regret that we write this, In Dr. Darwin’s book, 
creation and the Creator are prominent enough, nor 
is the mention of them deemed out of place in a 
purely scientific work. But in Mr. Grove’s discourse, 
not ouly is all this studiously avoided, but even in 
those places where one would think it hardly possible 
to avoid emitting a clear note—if only he had it to 
emit—even there we find it not, nor anything 
approaching to it. Throughout all this discourse we 
find ourselves roaming about in a vast universe with 


| no Maker—a universe teeming with life, and order, 


2. Mark how eagerly our distinguished speaker | 
clings to the hope that further study in the same walk | 


of science may yet be rewarded by the revelation of 


this secret, or at least how loth he is to count it quite | 


hopeless. In this sense must be understood such 
qualifying expressions as the following, that ‘‘our 
researches are at present uninstructive ” on this point, 
and that ‘‘ reproduction itself is still an enigma.” But, 

8. More ominous than all is the shrinking with 
which, after saying that the why and the how of 


and beauty, overflowing with contrivance and over- 
spread with beneficence, yet with no Author, no Con- 
servator, no Ruler, no Father ; and what is more, with 
the irrepressible yearnings of the heart after Him 
coldly discouraged, and the painful feeling left upon the 


| mind, that with all that sort of thing science has 


nature and its laws have not yet been reached, he 
presents the only other alternative, that of creation : | 
| admirable for its diction as for its drift :—‘* This also ” 
| (says Lord Bacon) ‘‘ we ‘-humbly and earnestly beg, 


** And this great question,”’ says the President, ‘‘ may 
involve deeper thoughts than it would be suitable to 
enter upon now.” Of course these ‘‘ deeper thoughts ” 
refer to the hand of an intelligent Creator calling 
nature into existence out of nothing, as we say, aud 


nothing to do. 

O, how differently is scientific study now prosecuted 
from what once distingnished it in those whom we are 
accustomed ‘to venerate as its greatest benefactors ! 
Not a few are familiar with the noble prayer of the 
Great Instaurator of the Inductive Philosophy, as 


that human things may not prejudice sueh as are 


| Divine ; neither that from the unlocking of the gates 


endowing it with all its supposed plasticity. But why | 


would it have been unsuitable to enter upon that? | towards Divine mysteries: but rather that by our 


of sense, and the kindling of a greater natural light, 
anything may arise of incredulity or intellectual night 
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and vanity,and yet subject and perfectly given up 
to the Divine oracles, there may be given unto 
Faith the things that are Faith’s.” But few are 
acquainted with the sublime prayer'with which the 


minds thoroughly purged and cleansed from fancy, his works, and to entreat that only glory to God and 


the good of souls might be the result of them. 

Whence, now, this vast difference—a difference wide - 
as the poles—between these two ways of prosecuting 
scientific research? It lies, we make no doubt, in the 


illustrious Kepler closes his astronomical works, and | totally different state of mind and feeling with which 


our readers, we are sure, will thank us for giving | 
it to them :—‘ It remains only that I should now | 


lift up to heaven-my eyes and my hands from the 
table of my pursuits, and humbly and devoutly 
supplicate the Father of lights. O Thou, who by 
the light of nature dost enkindle in us a desire 


after the light of grace, that by this Thou mayest 


translate us into the light of glory; I give Thee 
hearty thanks, O, Lord and Creator, that Thou hast 
gladdened me by Thy creation, when I was en- 
raptured by the work of Thy hands. Behold, I 
have here completed a work of my calling, with as 
much of intellectual strength as Thou hast granted 
me, I have declared the praise of Thy works to the 
men who will read the evidences of it, so far as 
my finite spirit could comprehend them in their 
infinity. My mind endeavoured to its utmost to 
reach the truth by philosophy: but if anything un- 
worthy of Thee has been taught by me, a worm born 
and nourished in sin, do Thou teach me, that I may 
correct it. 
the admirable beauty of Thy works, or have I sought 
my own glory‘among men, in the construction of a 
work designed for Thine honour? O, then, graciously 


and mercifully forgive me; and finally grant me | 
this favour, that this work may never be injuri- | 
ous, but may conduce to Thy glory and the good of | 


souls ! ” 

How refreshing is this spirit, and at what a vast 
remove is it from the icy coldness, the soul-starving 
spirit of the speculations which have held us so long ! 


In these the very existence of a living Creator is either | 


not explicitly recognised at all, or (as in Dr. Darwin’s 
book) recognised only in the form of intelligent crea- 
tion ; while the everlasting existence “of individual 


men, in personal identity, in soul and body, under | 


the strict conditions of a moral and retributive system, 


is not so much as alluded to, and all because (we fear) | 


the system of nature which these speculations are 
designed to establish is utterly incompatible with any- 
thing of the kind. How different is the spirit of 
noble Kepler! 
walks into that fair kingdom as one already in the 
higher kingdom of grace, and expecting to be thence 
translated into-the still higher kingdom of glory ; the 
universe is to his clarified vision the enrapturing work 
of his Creator’s hands; the intellectual strength 
which he has been able to put forth in his peculiar 
line is regarded as simply given him for that end ; his 
studies in nature have been prosecuted to their com- 
pletion with no other desire than that his readers may 
see fresh ground for glorifying His name ; but, being 
a worm born and nourished in sin, in case he should 
unwittingly have been seduced into presumption or a 
desire for his own glory among men, he cannot close 
without lifting up his eyes and hands from the table 
of his pursuits to his Lord in the heavens, to ask for- 
giveness to deprecate any injury that might arise from 


Have I been seduced into presumption by | 


This illustrious student of nature | 


the same objects are looked at and handled. The one 
class of minds walk into the universe, not to find there 
its own deepest secret, but, being already possessed of 
it, there to have it brightened and reflected back into 
their own spirit from every creature and every object 
in it. The other class of minds walk into the universe 
a blank as to all this, there to learn the alphabet of 
all that they shall feel warranted to believe ; prepared 
to take in and recognise nothing whatever that the 
universe itself shall not disclose and force upon them 
as a legitimate deduction of science. The one class of 
' students, already steeped in the spirit, and nourished 
up by the soul-reviving truths of the Bible, expatiate 
through God’s universe enraptured with Himself as 
reflected in it ; they hear in its profound and exquisite 
harmonies a ceaseless Hymn to the great Lord of 
heaven’and earth, and they learn to take up, in their 
own broken, lisping way, that hymn themselves, But 
even in this they rest not. The men we describe feel 
that they have sowls that must be fed on higher and 
more enduring truth ; and knowing that in those living 
| oracles that speak to their sin-sick hearts, and minister 
to their spiritual necessities are salvation and life 
everlasting, they, like the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, 
in the midst of their profoundest scientific researches 
make this their admiring study ; and their intellectual 
vision being thus clarified and their spirit braced, they 
find it no difficult matter to rise, with Kepler, from 
the table of their pursuits, and breathe out their souls 
from time to time in prayer to their Father in heaven, 
at once about the kingdom of nature—their proper 
field as students of science—and about those higher 
| kingdoms of grace and of glory which carry them 
| sweetly above all. But to this whole region of thought 
and feeling the other class of students are as complete 
strangers as if the universe in which they walked were 
not the same universe in which the others expatiate, 
or, which comes to the same thing, as if they had no 
| common organs of vision and intelligence wherewith to 
| see and explore it, 


| 


Having dwelt so long on the law of continuity, we 
have left ourselves next to no space for handling a 
kindred topic, one of the melancholy results of this 
scientific naturalism. We refer to the flat denial of the 
efficacy of prayer, by reason of the immutability of 
nature’s laws. It is, indeed, no new thing to hear 
that the only real good of prayer is to beget, or to 
stimulate, pious affections in those who offer it. 
Principal Leechman, of the University of Glasgow, 
advocated that view of prayer both from the pulpit 
and the press ; and every now and then it has been 
| repeated, but with no appreciable effect. As the rising 
tide of religious feeling has for nearly a quarter of a 
| century been elevating the religious tone of the public 
mind, scientific men have been chary of coming into 
open eollision with religious convictions. But a very 
' short time has done much to change all that. Physical 
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ment of ever new and higher species :— 





philosophical and practical aspect.” 


chiefly referred to that lecture :— 


“science has of late been making such rapid and beau- 
tiful progress, that some of its most distinguished 
“students are applying it to the solution of questions 
manifestly beyond its province ; while the opposition 
of religious men to what is plainly subversive of all 
revealed religion is coolly said to be dying away. 
Even from a metropolitan pulpit in Scotland strange | 
sounds were heard early this very year, about the igno- | 
rance which led people to believe that their prayers | 
for the removal of public calamities could in the least 
|| ‘degree affect what science showed to be under the 
|| government of fixed natural laws. And the eminent | 
|| ‘Professor Tyndall said recently, at a meeting of one of 
the London societies, that while prayer might be a 
very good thing for cherishing piety in the heart, only | 
ignorant people could suppose it to have the least 
efficacy in matters which science taught us to be under | 
the control of immutable general laws.* But the 
man who has spoken out in this direction the most 
sweepingly—if we except the members of the Anthro- 
+ pological Society, whose published papers show to 
|| what a low material level they want to bring down all 
that is noble in humanity—the man, we say, who, 
with this exception, has most nakedly assailed all real 
intercourse between the soul and God, is Mr. David 
Page, who, at a meeting of the Edinburgh Geological 
Society, held in June last, read a paper on ‘‘ Geology 
| «and Modern Thought,” from which we must quote 
two passages, Mr. Page’s views, it will be observed, 
“are in all respects Dr. Darwin’s, as to the develop- 


‘*As the march in the past has been ever onward and | 
upward, so that in the future will be onward and upward 
still; and man himself partakes of the same progression. 
As higher and higher forms have appeared in the past, so 
science believes in the appearance of higher and higher forms 
in the future. Nor can this idea of irresistible progression 
fail to affect the general tone and character of modern belief, 
or cease to impress with the conviction that everything 
physical, vital, intellectual, and moral, is passing, and must , 
pass on, to other and higher aspects. Nothing stands still ; 
truth alone is eternal; and in the search for this truth, and 
under the conviction of incessant progression, how futile the 
attempt to bind by creeds and dogmas the ever-ascending 
and ever-expanding attributes of the human intellect.” 


We alluded to some who flatter themselves that 
Darwinianism and Bible truth might yet be found 
compatible with each other. Let Mr. Page unde- 
ceive all such, What you fondly cling to, as Bible 
truth, Mr. Page tells you is nothing but the anti- 
quated view of creeds and dogmas ; it is already fast 
receding, and it must soon disappear before the light 
of modern geology and anthropology, from which last 
study (says Mr. Page) ‘‘ much will yet flow both in a 


| But we must now extract the passage for which we 


‘*The more this idea of natural law can be made to per- | 
vade modern thought, the more will its influence be felt and 
appreciated in morals as well asin philosophy. So long as 

human mind believes in the efficacy of confession, humilia- | 
tion, and repentance, so long will it feebly resist the tempta- 
tions to error ; but let it once be convinced that certain con- 
sequences must inevitably follow from certain acts, and that 





of it, 


oe 





* We have not the statement at hand, but the above is the import 


there is indeed, in the order of creation, no variableness neither 
shadow of turning, and you provide it with one of the strongest 
incentives to reason and resistance. So far as confession and 
repentance concern the individual mind, the effect is un- 
doubtedly wholesome ; but so far as they relate to general law, 
which rules for the whole, and not for the individual, it would 
be reversing all philosophical views of the enduring order of 
nature to suppose that they could be instrumental either in 
producing change or in procuring exemption.” 


On this sufficiently frank statement, which was re- 
ceived, it seems, with ‘‘ applause” by those who heard 
it, we have the following remarks to make :— 

First. Theologians have been. pretty roundly lec- 
tured for obtruding theology on the domain of science ; 
but here is a man who not only thrusts science into 
a region with which it has nothing to do, but 
seems determined that there should be no theology at 
all but what natural science may be supposed to 
teach, 

Secondly. The man who wrote the above statement 
can have no real faith in the Bible atall, Probably this 
will be thought a harsh statement by as many as 
think with him ; but how can one come to any other 
conclusion? We doubt, indeed, whether such men 
ever read the Bible, since from the beginning of it to 
the end the direct efficacy of: prayer is written as 
with a sunbeam. Take that out of the Bible, and all 
that remains may be pronounced worthless, 

Thirdly. The man who denies the efficacy of prayer, 
save as working-up one’s own piety by the act of pray- 
ing, himself prays none, and we defy him to pray. 
| The thing ia ridiculous. ‘‘It is undoubtedly whole- 
some,” says Mr. Page. Is it? Do you speak from 
your own experience? Were we to ask this gentle- 
man, “*Do you pray?’ he would perhaps think us 
impertinent ; but if any man says to us it is undoubtedly 
wholesome to ask what we don’t expect, what we can’t 
receive, aud what we can’t possibly believe that we 
shall receive, we take the liberty of telling him he is 
speaking nonsense, and: had better keep his theology, 
such agit is, to himself. 

Fourthly, The most astounding thing of all is Mr. 
Page’s substitute for the theology of the Bible. So 
, long, it seems, as people “‘ believe in the eflicacy of 

confession, humiliation, and repentance, so long will 
they feebly resist the temptations to error.”* Well, 
| what is Mr, Page’s substitute? So long as you think 
there is any remedy whatever for sin, or deviations 
from the right path, so long will you feebly resist the 
, temptations toit. The grand preservative, it seems, is to 
_ feel that, once done, it cannot by possibility be repaired. 
There is no help for the sinner, and the sooner you 
know that, and look it sternly in the face, the 
| better for you. Confession, humiliation, repentance, 
| supplication for mercy, and such like, are all very 
_ well in their way ; but they’ll do you no good in the 
way hoped for. Your case admits, in fact, of no relief. 
‘*¢It would be reversing” (it seems) ‘‘ all philosophical 
views of the enduring order of nature to suppose that 
they could be instrumental either in producing change, 
or in procuring exemption.” Here, again, we ask, Is 





* By “error” Mr. Page of course means, not error in judgment— 
for who would speak of ‘‘ confession, humiliation, and repentance,” 
as the proper thing for that?—but error in conduct, or what the Bible 
calls sin ; a term which probably Mr. Page avoided, as not quite in 

, keeping with the theology of natural law. 
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not this right in the teeth, not of isolated texts, but 
of the whole Bible from beginning to end? Is it 
possible for the man who wrote that sentence, and of 
the men who applauded it, to have a particle of faith 
in it? Or, to speak more plainly, in what light can 
they possibly regard the teaching of the Bible, but as 
false and pernicious? As for anything like expiatory 
sacrifice, and as for such ideas as are embodied in the 
following among innumerable other passages : ‘* God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life”; ‘* He bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree”; ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sin of the world”; “The blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin :” 
—they are simply untrue, ‘‘ reversing all philosophical 
views of the enduring order of nature”; nay, they 
are cruelly deceptive, encouraging hopes which are 
necessarily doomed to disappointment. 

But the attack here is upon something deeper and 
more ancient even than revealed religion. It goes 
deep down to the foundations of all natural religion, 
and remorselessly sweeps them away. It strikes at 
the root of the deepest instincts of our spiritual 
nature, insomuch that with the reception of this 
wretched theology of natural law, all that lifts man 
above an intelligent and rational brute, if we may so 
speak, is made to disappear. See that man burdened 
with sin and bowed down to the dust, crying out from 
the depths, ‘‘O wretched man that I am! How 
shall man be just with God? I will arise and go to 
my Father. All very well,” says Mr. Page— 
excellent for piety; but to arise and go to your 
Father, in the hope of bettering your case with Him, 
will do you no good. Forgiveness with God there is 
none. ‘True, the Bible says there is, from beginning 
till end, and all Christendom has lived till now in the 
faith and joy of it. But it’s alla mistake. We, to 
whom the laws of the universe have in these latter 
times been opened up, and who know that in the 
reign of natural law there is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning —we know that your case with God 
admits of no redress whatever. ‘* Miserable com- 
forters are ye all, forgers of lies, physicians of no 
value.”” Could we imagine you to be right, what soul 
that is not so sunk in the study of brute matter as to 
have lost all its moral perceptions, would not weep and 
be ready to despair of his kind ? But what other voice is 
that which I hear? ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Heaven is 
my throne and earth is my footstool, but to this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and that trembleth at my word”: ‘ Likewise 
I say unto you, There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” What | 
music is here, what life from the dead ! 

O, yes! the universe is not so shut in within the | 
icy, iron barriers of natural law that all free move- 
ment between God and the human spirit is impossible, | 
The living God moves freely through his own universe, | 
He reigns over free spirits, He invites their cry, and | 
assures them it is not in vain, We know this to our | 





joy, and will not suffer ourselves to be despoiled of 


it. 

But some one will say, Do you then dispute the . 
stable reign of naturallaw? Not for a moment, 
Well, but how do you make that accord with the 
efficacy of prayer, and the exercise of mercy in the 
pardon of sin? I don’t know, and I don’t think 
anybody else can tell me. We believe it will never be 
known in this world ; we shrewdly suspect it will never 
be disclosed to creatures at all; we question, in fact, 
the ability of creatures to comprehend it. But be 
this as it may, we believe the one as confidently as we 
do the other. I expect my prayers to be answered, 
and yet I don’t expect the natural laws to be tra- 
versed in order to do it. I no more doubt the 
efficacy of prayer than I do my own existence, but, 
with the same absolute confidence, I believe in the 
stability of nature’s laws. Dr. Chalmers and others 
have tried to illustrate the harmony of the two, by 
saying that if God foresaw my prayers, He could so 
construct the natural movements of the universe as to 
make the same event at once an answer to my prayers 
and a natural event in the course of things. Such 
speculations yield no satisfaction ; we turn away from 
every one of them, as hardly worth the trouble of read- 
ing them. The feeling that prompts to prayer we believe 
to be a primary principle of our nature. Men will 
believe in the efficacy of prayer, not because they can 
prove it, but because they cannot get rid of the belief 
of it ; and pity it were if they could ! Men who never 
bent a knee to God are found praying when danger 
overtakes them, and even those who have disputed 
themselves out of all belief in a God, and those not 
the least intelligent, have been found on their knees 
when sudden death stared them in the face. But 0! 
the joy of knowing, not only that there is mercy for 
the guilty, but the glorious way and channel of it. 
The Incarnation of the Eternal Word, the death of the 
Cross, the glorious Resurrection and Ascension of 
Christ to the right hand of God, the Pentecostal 
Effusion of the Spirit, the proclamation of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ in all lands, and the 
ingathering of believers in these glad tidings of great 
joy out of every kindred, and tongue, and nation— 
this has made all things new. It has lifted men that 
are even but slenderly affected with it immeasurably 
above their old low level; all, in -fact, who have 
come within the sphere of its influence have been 
impregnated by it with new ideas, have had all that 
was true in their moral nature clarified and quickened 
by it, and have thus been so fortified against what is 
false aud fatal in religion and morals, that scientific 
sceptics will find it hard to bring them down to their 
own dreary level. Let natural law be investigated to 
the utmost, let the grandeur of its reign and 
operations in the visible universe be illustrated and 
enforced as enthusiastically as you will—in its own 
place. But let it not intrude into the province of 
the moral system ; and, above all, let it not be sub- 
stituted for it, and attempt to sweep it away. 

Davip Brown. 
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BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


VII. 
SQUIRE GAGE, WHO RODE AND READ—THE YOUNG SQUIRE 

WHO WALKED BY HIS FATHER’S BRIDLE—THE MINISTRY 

OF WOMEN. 

Visits, like misfortunes, come not singly. The 
Dupuys, who had been six months at Sedge Pond 
without having been waited on by a neighbour, were 
within a month after the Rector’s demonstration re- 
quired to throw open their doors to a couple of 
country gentlemen, who had travelled half a day’s 
journey out of their direct road to call upon the French 
family. They appeared in a guise so strange as to 
puzzle and confound even Grand’mére’s eyes, accus- 
tomed though they were to many of the strange sights 
of that strange time. 

‘‘ Here be a Bedlamite and‘his keeper,” said Pris- 
cille, announcing the strangers. ‘*They have got in 
at the garden-door, and comed up the path, and now 
they be a-pounding at the house-door.” 

The family were thus called in considerable tremor 
to the lattice-windows. Happily Monsieur was at 
home this time, and the moment he looked out he 
dissipated all fears. ‘Oh! ga, they are harmless. 
Iknow them. They are enthusiasts like some of our 
own people, and spoken against everywhere too. You 
will like to know them, mother ; and though you were 
to offend them to-morrow, and even sin against their 
fine laws, as so many Englishmen themselves do, 
they are so enamoured of peace, these brave people, 
that they would not cite you to their courts of 
justice.” 

Monsieur had been either misinformed or had made 
a mistake between the Quakers and the Methodists. 

‘*Let them come in, Priscille,” he continued. 

The chief peculiarities of dress and gait which had 
struck the Dupuy household were in the elder man. 
He was stout and middle-aged, with a capacious fore- 
head and violet eyes, in which there was a wonderful 
mixture of observation and meditation. He had a 
good composite English nose, a full, flexible mouth, 
and a double chin, which was yet nowise gross. He 
wore his own black hair, which hung down on each 
side of his face till it reached his collarless coat and 
his cravat, and was abundantly sprinkled with grey 
but without any trace of powder. He had on a 
broad-brimmed hat, like a parson’s, but the rest of 
his dress did not correspond, being of homely well- 
worn velveteen—coat, vest, and breeches, the latter with 
leathern gaiters. There was not one item of adornment 
in his costume, neither lace nor braid, shoe-buckle nor 
cravat-brooch, yet it was unmistakably the costume 
of a gentleman. Nay, the ‘‘ grand simple ” in style, 
after which some of the finest gentlemen of the day 
had the taste to hanker, did something to bring out 
the unconscious manly dignity of a figure which was 
in itself heavy and clumsy ; and the perpetual pon- 
dering on the highest themes had taken away from the 


“epee of the beautiful eyes what might have been 
1I.—13. 
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the egotism and coarse rusticity of a self-taught coun- 
try squire. 

The strange gentleman had ridden a grey cob as 
stout, middle-aged, and apparently as studiously- 
inclined as himself. As he had ridden he had read in a 
large bcok, with brown calf binding, which lay open 
across his horse’s neck, and ambling along sedately he 
had come upon an interesting passage just as he had 
reached the gate. Priscille’s wonderment and scorn 
had been roused by his sitting stock-still like a 
statue for a few minutes to finish it before alighting, 
apparently with the consent of his beast, too, while his 
companion fastened the horse-bridle in the ring at the 
garden-door. 

The younger man was common-looking in compa- 
rison, though he was a comely lad, perhaps a little 
over twenty, and big and broad-shouldered for his 
age. One could have seen that he was the old man’s 
son though he appeared so different, for he had his 
father’s nose, mouth, and chin, along with a square, 
compact forehead of his own, and eyes inclining more 
to the steady blue than the changing violet. He was in 
the dress of his years and station: buckskin breeches, 
riding boots, a red vest, and large shining buttons on 
his coat, while his hat had one of the numerous cocks 
which in turn was given to that important piece of 
apparel. But though the younger had all the advan- 
tage of dress which the elder .wanted, though he had 
youth and the grace of youth on his side, he never- 
theless failed in the special traits which marked the 
other. His face indicated breeding, fair parts, spirit, 
sense, modesty, kindliness, and was indeed a singu- 
larly fresh, honest, and healthful young face, among 
the many faces then prematurely wasted and polluted 
with the hot flush of passion and vice. It was a 
face too in which goodliness seemed to be progres- 
sive, like the slow growth of many a bounteous, fruitful 
tree ; but one which, on account of this very slowness, 
would the more readily recommend itself to English 
hearts. Still it was without either the dazzling gleam 
and glory of genius, or suggestions of individual and 
searching experiences, such as excited the curiosity and 
commanded the interest of every one who looked upon 
the elder man. 

The father and son were journeying together in 
such cordial good fellowship as many a parent and 
child might have envied, though the one was on 
horseback and the other on foot, and the one studying 
in unpropitious circumstances a volume of which the 
other did not care to construe a line now that his 
school tasks were finished. That other was studying 
the clouds, the flights of birds, the effects of soils in 
their growth, the rearing of colts and heifers ; and he 
had not merely a quick eye to what was notable and 
picturesque in these details, for he had inherited 
that side of his father’s temperament, but had also 
along with it a practical knowledge, love, and assi- 
duity such as Squire Gage of the Mall, with all his 
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wit, book-lore, and earnestness, had never pretended 
to. 

As Squire Gage passed under the roof of the Shot- | 
tery Cottage, he raised his hat, and said, so low and | 
solemnly that it seemed a movement of the man’s soul 
and not a form of words from his lips: ‘* Peace be to 
this house !” while his companion took off his hat and 
bowed his head reverently. 

** You are welcome, gentlemen,” said Monsieur, with 


his natural urbanity, as he came forward, while the | 


women made their curtseys ; ‘you are welcome the 
more that I cannot for my life tell to what I am to 
attribute the honour of this visit.” 

** You are to take it, and our most hearty service, 
sir,” announced Squire Gage, in a deep-toned, full, 
melodious voice, such as with the early Methodist 
leaders was a direct personal qualification for their 
work ; ‘* they form a very small acknowledgment of 
the great debt we owe to a dear friend of ours, and a 
countryman of yours, who fell asleep too early for his 
parish, his circuit, England, and Christendom,— 
Fletcher of Madeley. I would fain hope I may hit on 


~ some precious memorial of my brother’s early friends 
and his first youth among his Protestant countrymen.” | 


Monsieur taxed his memory in vain. Even Grand’- 
mére could not recall such an one among all the 
Fiéchiers she had known or heard of, even although 
one of them had been a famous orator, a Fléchier who 
was a soldier in his youth, had quitted the army, studied 
for the Church, emigrated to England, and settled 
there, and had come forward in the van of the be- 
leaguering host of the Methodists, the beloved friend 
of its choicest spirits, the truest gentleman and most 
faithful servant of hig Master England had ever 
received into her Church’s ranks, 

But it did Squire Gage good even to speak of 
Fletcher of Madeley, and of those rough but brave 
days when he had known well-born gentlemen, 
famous scholars, impassioned, meek Christians, lodging 
in out-houses and barns, without fire or candle, 
when they trudged along the dangerous roads with 
their saddle-bags strapped on their backs, brushed 
each other’s shoes and washed each other’s potatoes, 
preached forty hours in a week, and prayed in 
every house they entered, from five of the clock in the 
bitter winter mornings till past midnight. Ay, he 
remembered those days, and loved to think of them 
too, when they were set upon by bull-dogs, pelted 
with paving-stones, and drummed out of towns by 
the public drummer. It did Squire Gage good to 
speak of the gallant campaign in which he had 
borne his part, and it warmed his heart to hear 
the French tongues and to see the French faces, 
So Fletcher of Madeley had spoken and felt, when 
he struggled with his consumptive cough to address 


his people for the last time; so he had looked when | 
he took off his hat to his pew-opener; and when | 


he plucked the cushion from his pony chaise and 
presented it that the fractured limb of the savage 
yeoman, who had been his greatest enemy, might rest 
upon it, 

There was a freemasonry between the old Metho- 
dist and the old Huguenots, though they differed in 
many important particulars, 


Squire Gage spoke of the rise of Methodism, 
eagerly but simply. The deeds done had been 
devoted, gentle, generous deeds, yet there had been 
nothing wonderful in them save the grace of God 
vouchsafed by his Son, and reflected faintly in the 
lives of men, whose faces, when they were looked 
| upon by the sympathetic eyes of their generation, 
| seemed as though they had been the faces of angels. 
| Such men were the two great brothers Mr. John and 
Mr. Charles Wesley, Fletcher, and Whitefield. For 
| all that, the last Squire Gage had opposed White- 
| field, and taken his stand on the Arminian side of 
| the famous controversy. But our Squire had learnt 
| the broadest of charity from a broad experience, He 
_had dealt with publicans and sinners of the first 
| water, with Sadducees of all grades, from the heartless 
negatives of Lord Chesterfield, delivered in Louis 
| Quinze French and- interrupted by incomparable 
| liftings of his hat and takings of snuff, down to the 
| bullying, blustering, blaspheming rhodomontade of 
some Billy Blue, broken in upon by fierce squirts of 
tobacco-juice and defiant hitches of his trowsers’ belt, 
He had encountered Pharisees of every rank and 
shade, from those whose gain was a bishop’s mitre 
down to squalid, railing men, whose temptation was 
the miserable three-pounds-a-quarter pittance of the 
travelling Methodist preacher. He had known, too, 
Israelites without guile, whose mark had to stand 
for a signature; and Israelites who burnt their 
Platos and Livys lest their books should tempt them 
into intellectual pride, or withdraw them from the 
narrow way in which alone they could walk, and 
save their own and their fellow-creatures’ souls, 
And . Squire Gage was not like Ignatius Loyola, 
who vowed himself to the Virgin, and banished 
women from the roll of his order, for he had known 
Marys who had washed and mended their rags in 
order that they might do all things decently ; or had 
| laid aside their brocades and pearl drops, and ap- 
| peared for ever afterwards in homely calimanco and 
| muslin, He had known some who had set their 
| diamonds in the unplastered walls of primitive 
chapels, who had given up their cards for hymn- 
| books, and renounced their auctions that they might 
provide houses of refuge for the poverty-stricken, the 
sick, and the sinful. Squire Gage had made many 
| such friends in the dens of great cities, in the wilds 
of America, on shipboard, and at Moorfields. 

The Squire’s nature was so liberal, generous, 
| and finely attuned to sympathy, that he made 
| little of his own claims and much of his neigh- 
| bours’, and so he addressed the Dupuys with a defe- 
rential wave of the hand and a manly apology for 
taking up the time of the interview. ‘I am advised 
not to detain you further with my poor personal 
narratives ; an elderly man waxes both heavy and 
garrulous, and therefore Mr. John warned his preachers 
| not to suffer the devil to tempt them into long 
sermons. But may I beg the favour of a few fresh 
particulars of your honourable history? indeed, I 
am credibly informed that you have been most blessed 
martyrs.” 

“Yes, indeed, martyrs par-ci and martyrs par-ld. 
! But I leave the question of the martyrs,” declared 
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Monsieur, indifferently. ‘‘I say we have been honest | 
men stripped of our rights and privileges, and brutally | 
pillaged and outraged, and that if we pay our enemies 
back in their own money, they have worked for their 
wages,—that is all.” 

“That is to leave the question of the martyrs, sure | 
enough,” answered Squire Gage, gravely; “for | 
martyrs, and for that matter, brave, true patriots, do 
not avenge themselves. My dear sir, I pray you 
think better of it.” 

“ Ta, ta, ta, my dear Monsieur Gage ; it is my own 
business. ” : 

‘‘T deny that,” asserted the Squire, eagerly ; ‘IT 
deny that any man’s business is his own if it be 
likely to injure or ruin him, and if it is granted that 
he is one of many brethren.” 

“Say it to him, Monsieur,” adjured Madame 
Dupuy ; ‘“‘when the cats run on the roof the mice 
dance on the planks. Ah well! yes, the famine 
drives the wolves out of the forest. My husband 
will ask permission to blow his nose on the one hand, 
and he will persist in following his worldly, reckless 
courses on the other. All the men are Demases in 
these degenerate days.” 

‘Madam !” responded Squire Gage, turning round 
in mild astonishment and deprecation upon the 
narrow, dark face, with the rage of the contest for ever 
burning fiercely in it; and, true to his Methodist 
principles, he rebuked the error, “I also am a 
man, and I have yet to learn that these days in 
which we live are degenerate days. I fancy they are 
a mighty deal better than those in which Mary burnt 
the bishops, or Elizabeth fined the Puritans, or Anne | 
thought of bringing back the Pope and the Pretender, 
or your Charles and Catherine massacred your fathers, 
or your Louis sold them as slaves ; only I conclude 
there has been some good in all events and at all 
times, else God would not have suffered them, any 
more than the world. Moreover, I have read, both 
in the law and the Gospel, that the man is the head 
of his house; therefore, even although the head were 
asfar wrong as you say, [ see not that the tail would 
have any call to rise up and lash its own natural | 
sovereign.” 

* But they tell me that your sect allows the public 
ministry of women?” questioned Grand’mére, partly 
to provide for the subsiding of any offence which might 
have arisen from the plain speaking of Mr. Gage. 
Such plain speaking was but small offence to her, 
when there was nothing in it of the ‘* Stand aside, 
I am holier than thou.” At the same time, Grand’- 
mtre had qa vehement prejudice against the public 
ministry of women. Like other Frenchwomen whose | 
social influence was immense, she was inclined to | 
hold in aversion every independent influence exerted 
by women. 

**Yes, my dear old dame,” confirmed the Squire, 
bending gladly to the benign foreign face which was | 
least strange to him, since it reminded him most of | 
the face of Fletcher of Madeley ; ‘‘and we are minded | 
to say, though it is not a gallant saying, that if an | 
ass rebuked Balaam, and a cock rebuked Peter, surely | 
& woman may rebuke sin,” 
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acknowledged Grand’mére, with her silvery laugh ; 
“still, you see, I have heard of a certain epistle 
called Corinthians, and in the epistle premier there is a 
certain chapter numero xiv., verses 34 and 35, where 


| we read something on the preaching and the teaching 


of women ; now, what of that, sir?” 

‘* We opine, madam, that the verses refer to church 
government and discipline, and we ordain not, nor do 
our women presume that they should settle the disputes 
in our conferences, or control the management of our 
circuits. But to what purpose have you women your 
tender logic of the heart, compared with which ours is 
so tough and dry? For the use of your husbands and 
children only? Why, that is selfish at the best. 
And what if your husbands and children do not want 
it? What if you have neither husbands nor chil- 
dren? You will confess that Deborah, and not Lapi- 
doth, judged Israel, and Anna spoke of the Child to all 
who looked for his coming. That was before the days 
of the great Apostle Paul, I grant you; but methinks 
he would not have shut the mouths of those women. 
When I was so happy, and my dame so much less 
happy than she is now, in that she still abode with 
me, I used to find that when I spoke to a crowd of 
fellow-sinners, more by token when they were poor, 
work-worn, dull, or distraught men and women, and 
I was apt to fly far over their heads, my good woman 
never came after me but she went straight to their 
hearts. Ah! I wish you could have heard her. If you 
had done so, you would never have controverted women 
speaking in the cause of their Lord again., She had 
Chrysostom’s golden mouth, and could lull and disarm 
the most raging opposition of the natural man, could 
overcome the most tormenting, gnawing worldly care, 
and turn the sneer of the profane into the worship of 
the devout, and melt even a heart of stone! . This her 
son, who is not one of our preachers, having no gift 
that way ; and who, like you, doth not much affect the 
ministry of women, can tell you what her preaching 
was like ; and I will say for him, that he is too sterling a 
lad to overpraise beyond his judgment even the good 
mother who bore him.” 

Thus appealed to, the young man spoke without 
hesitation and reluctance, and, as it seemed, without 
favour. ‘It is true what my father says. My 
mother’s sermons were most sweet and suitable. I 
have known few weary of her discourse, and few who 
were not the better for it. Other women appear to 
me to wax weak and distempered, and to utter frothy 
matter, or to repeat themselves ; but my mother was 
more reasonable, collected, and concise, as well as more 
earnest, genuine, and heavenly-minded, when she was 
carried away with her theme, than any speaker I have 
ever heard; unless it be one whom truth and not 
flattery compels me to except—yourself, sir, in your 
happy moments ; for you know I have not lived long 
enough to have ever heard Mr. John Wesley, or 
Fletcher, or Whitefield, or any of those you term our 
Boanerges.” ; 

‘No, boy. But I fall far short of your mother ; 
Icome not near her, though I have had so many 
more years of grace given me, and so many more 


| years of the practice of preaching, and though you, 


 Certes! that is not putting the similes too high,” | being her boy as well as mine, and spoilt by her in 
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that respect, wise as she was, are too prone to exalt 
me.” 

‘© And yet, with two such qualified progenitors, 
you do not attempt the public speaking yourself, my 
young sir,” speculated Monsieur, a little mockingly ; 
‘**tis a rare continence.” 

‘Tam not fit for it,” declared the young Squire, 
with a straightforwardness which wholly disarmed 
superciliousness ; ‘‘I do not wear the Methodists’ 
dress .because it would be hypocrisy in me, who 
have not come out of the world as they have done, 
nor, indeed, am persuaded that their peculiar 
separation from the world ought to be mine also, 
I am good for nothing but to take care of my 
father’s beast when he forgets that he carries a 
sudent and a preacher, and is like to stumble and 
throw his rider; or to knock down any man who 
lays a rough hand on a godly, beneficent man, be 
he a squire like my father, or a poor journeyman 
shoemaker, a brother of St. Crispin, as my father 
calleth him, which so many of our travelling preachers 
are—whether there be Methodism in the smell of the 
leather, or any other provoking cause, I wot not.” 

“My lad, let not the devil cause thee to bear false 
witness, even though it be in decrying thyself. Thou art 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, for my eyes 
were never good for much but poring over brown 
books, or peering close into men’s faces, or scanning 
far off the vague vast of the sky ; and my feet hath 
my father’s old punishment of gout in them.” 

‘“*Though you gave up tea and coffee as too 
stimulating and pampering, along with my mother 
and Mr. John Wesley, a score of years agone,” com- 
mented the son. 

‘* And you profess to keep the farming of the old 
Mall within bounds, when you pretend that the agri- 
culture of Virgil is wrong ?” 

“*So it is, sir,” argued the young Squire, stoutly ; 
*‘when you apply what was written for northern 
Italy under the Romans, to midland England under 
the house of Brunswick.” 

**Do not you read Virgil also, my young sir ?” 
inquired Grand’mére, inquisitively. 

‘* No, madam, I am too thick of the head, and have 
too much to occupy and divert me at present. Perhaps 
I shall turn to it when my brains have grown with 
use, or when other trades fail; when I am disabled 
for the active duties and diversions for which I am 
persuaded I am designed at present, which my father 
doth not forbid, and in which I do not see any harm.” 

** Yea; let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,” murmured Caleb Gage the elder, ‘‘for there 
are divers operations, but the same Spirit.” 

In the meantime young Caleb Gage had been trying 
to make himself agreeable to the Dupuys, and to im- 


tame birds, as he had heard tell French women were, 
| and in that case whether she would care to have birds 
| snared for her? or whether she were minded to have 
| the pond dredged ? These, and such as these, were the 
| questions with which Caleb Gage plied Yolande unsuc- 
| cessfully. But he was left utterly uncertain whether 
| Mam’selle was astone statue of a proper young gentle- 
| woman, as she sat there in her silk sacque and her 
| great bow of rose riband on her cap, a tinge of rose 
| coming into her white cheeks for a second, and then 
| leaving them again just to show that she was really 

living flesh, and not dead marble ; or whether in her 
| superior learning she scorned him. 

The truth was that Yolande, as Grand’mére had 
seen, was more ignorant of the world, more strange to 
| its ways, and more at a loss what to say and do than 
any girl just out of ner convent. She had hardly 
seen or spoken to any man save her father’s associates 
in trade, who had not treated her as an equal but 
asachild. She was certainly glad enough that any- 
body should think so kindly of them as to visit them, 
But she did not know what to make of the young 
squire’s rank freedom ; and could not tell whether it 
was right for him to address her as he did, or whether 
he would presume to address Dorothy and Cawuilla , 
Rolle with such ease, and whether they would suffer it. 

The visitors were invited to share in a meal with the 
inmates of the Cottage, and this invitation they ac- 
cepted with polite alacrity and without any objections, 
save that Squire Gage quietly declined to drink healths, 
saying that he had prayed for the company already, 
and would pray for and with them again whenever 
they liked, but that neither he nor any other Metho- 
dist would pledge a bumper, any more than they 
would pour out a libation. Shortly after the meal was 
over, father and son took their departure. 

The Gages had inspired a sentiment in the inmates 
of the Cottage more akin to good will than the Rolles 
had been able to do on first acquaintance. Grand’- 
mére was especially pleased with them, and was not 
guiltless of forming her own projects and building her 
own castles in the air, even on so short an acquaint- 
ance—projects in which the Gages, father and son, 
figured largely. 

‘‘Grand’mtre,” interrupted Yolande, ‘“‘did you 
observe Mr. Gage’s eyes, which are short-sighted ? 
They are like nothing but the evening star when the 
dew is falling.” 

‘¢ Yes, little one, and I have seen eyes like them in 
_ the long past ; eyes with a short sight for the present, 
and a far sight for the future. No marvel that they 
| are both unfathomable and effulgent, for they have 

done as great things as the Italian who went down 
into the Inferno—they have looked into eternity these 
eyes, and it is reflected in their glance.” 





prove the acquaintance of Yolande Dupuy, just as he | 


would have done with a companion of his sisters, had 
he had sisters. 


had at last retired foiled from the effort. He had got, 


in reply to his queries, which should have interested | 


any ordinary young girl, the briefest monosyllables, 
Whether she liked Sedge Pond and its neighbourhood ? 
—wWhether she had been in the Castle gardens /— 
Whether she were given to the rearing and teaching of 


He had tried it in various ways, and | 


VIII. 


| 
MISER—AN EMBASSY TO THE MALL— 


GRAND’MERE TURNS 
| SORTES BIBLICZ. 


GRAND’MERE, with all her inward peace, had a care 
on her mind, the more imperative that it was tender. 
| But after the Gages had introduced themselves at the 
| Shottery Cottage, she did not so much shake off the 
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care as find that the solution of the problem took a the sun to it, with all my heart) in another house, 
| and show myself the son of my mother in this libe- 


tangible shape, and became to her sanguine temper 
and ardent imagination more and more practicable 
and probable. 

Then Grand’mére sought with some formality a 


special interview with Mousieur her son, and commu- | 


nicated her intentions to him. 

Monsieur laughed a little, even at his mother, in 
this case, for Grand’mére’s care bulked so slightly 
in his mind that it appeared a very bagatelle, weighed 
in the scale against his obligations. But he ad- 
mitted there was some foundation for her concern, 
aud he gave his mother carte blanche to do what 
she could to remove the cause. ‘I leave it to you, 
ma mére ; it is your affair. 
people, and the liaison may be agreeable to them 


have wasted the better part of their patrimony. on 


hero—this Monsieur, I do not know who—Fléchier. 
As to the tourterelle, she may do as well with them, 


these dréles the pastor’s daughters. 
blood is cold, and her colour grey like the English cli- 
mate and sky, which I do not abuse; she has the 
spleen, the unfortunate! the English form of the ex- 
cellent mother’s faith—tristesse, chagrin. Is it not 
true, my mother ?” 

‘* All the waters run to the river, my son,” replied 
Grand’mére, with a shade of impatience and indigna- 
tion. *‘ Whom should the child resemble unless her 
near relations? But she is a good child,.a noble child, 
word of mine, Hubert. There are men and women 
who know their kind, that would give more for the 
truth, aud for the earnestness, all sombre as yet, of 
our Yolande, than for the light, treacherous frivolity, 
and the natures all egotism and all passion, of the 
gitls of the world.” 


* Quais! She is severe, I have never heard her 
called so before. The nursling is very near thy heart, 
Grand’mire.” 


‘* Because you have a diamond, and you do not 
know it, papa Dupuy. You embark what remains of 
your good head and heart in ventures and schemes 
alone. The good Philippine is not altogether wrong. 
Yet you have bread, and fripe also, already. You are 
better off than most of our emigrés, and you cannot 
even spare time to get a glimpse of your diamond! 
though you are aware that it is the pure and precious 
diamond which is rough and dark in the mine, till it 
is brought to the light and cut, ready to be set in the 
crown of the king.” 

‘*T have had a diamond all my days, my old 
woman, cut and polished before I ever looked upon it ; 
and it is not true that I have not noticed it, and valued 
it, when it alone has sent radiance into the dark places 
thousands of times. But I am too old, too bourgeois, 
and have yet too many rivals to overcome in trade, 
which is my calling, to want another diamond, or to 


rality—and I cannot help that defect altogether, since 
I happen to be one of the rude, hard, worldly bétes of 
men whom poor Philippine rails at. Go; let her 
rail ; if it does her good, what does it signify ?” 
Grand’mére bade Yolande go and aid big Pris- 


| cille, as she wished to speak with her mother, and she 


consulted Madame so soon as Monsieur had retired to 
his study or rather his business.room. 

And Madame said she did not love the English ; 
she did not trust them ; she would rather see the 
mortal remains of Yolande in English earth than that 


| the immortal spirit of the child should forget and for- 


I believe these are honest | 


sake the faith of the French soil, for which her an- 


| cestors had watered the land with their best blood. 
(since there is no inequality of fortune, when they | 
| tantism ; Methodism might be better, but she did not 
alms-deeds) for the sake of you, little mother, and their | 


As to Lutheranism, it was a tuntamarre of Protes- 


like the tree on which the fruit grew. At the same 


_ time, it was true that a girl could not be left alone to 
| face the dangers and the temptations of the world. 
as with others. She abuses the English, that poor | 
child ; but she has not even the débonnaireté of | 


Psch! Yolande’s | 








cut it for myself, and you women, born religieuses, | 
and interests. Thus while Madame groaned in spirit, 
'as she did over most proposals which were made to 
pose of it, to bestow it to shine (poor little diamond ! , her, she saw no reason for treating what had the great 


will not understand such things. I shall take it on 
wust, if you please, and I shall leave you to dis- 


a 


There were no French parents who would not seek in 
good time the protection of another’s house and home 
for a young maiden. Monsieur would bring them all 
to the Bastille of England, or to the horse-ponds, 
some day. Ah! she begged Grand’mére’s pardon 
for speaking disrespectfully of her son. She had 
forgotten for the moment that her husband was 
Grand’mére’s son, and petite mére should not go to the 
Bastille. She was too venerable, too near the saints. 
Petite mére should go with Yolande. Monsieur would 
not allow it otherwise, and she would not allow it ; 
for it would be undutiful and unkind to the dear old 
mother. No, she alone would accompany Monsieur, 
and perhaps the sooner the better, if it brought him 
to a right mind, to faith and repentance. 

** My Philippine, thou art honourable and devout 
to the finger tips; but thou art not a trooper. No! 
thou art weak as water, with the throes of passion, 
like many another poor woman, my child. If thou 
wouldst only have faith in the good God, and fer- 
vent charity toward men,” adjured Grand’mére, with 
commiseration. ‘* But nevertheless chagrin is in the 
humours of the blood, my love, I believe it well ; and 
when we judge harshly, very often we should do better 
to have great pity.” 

Madame would have infinitely preferred to trans- 
plant Yolande into a French household, but at Sedge 
Pond the Dupuys were isolated from their countrymen, 
save in the case of those business men whom Madame 
looked upon as denaturalised renegades, the accomplices 
of Monsieur’s Mammon-worship and plotting ambition. 
Then there was just enough of the bowrgevise in 
Madame to be sensible of the disadvantage of having 
bread without fripe, as was true of the mass of the 
Huguenot emigrés, and the consequent temptation 
when bread and fripe were offered to them to lick 
the fripe on their own account, and, so far as faithful 
regard and abiding friendship were concerned, leave 
the bread to take its own chance, and to be 
trampled under foot in the crowd of other relations 
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weight of Grand’mtre’s wish as rank apostasy and 
villany. 

Thus Grand’mbre, in her sweet cracked voice, began 
to sing, over her cooking, distilling, lace-weaving, not 
Slement Marot’s psalms alone, though she sang them 
oftenest and with most satisfaction, but old ballads 
and folk-songs, which were like drops of the nation’s 
heart, that she had never despised and never for- 
gotten, and which now came to her, in green, misty 
England, with touches of the varied colours and wafts 
of the sweet odours of the south. 

Grand’mére also suddenly developed a passion for 
coins, especially for gold pieces—canary birds, as she 
called them, She was evidently making a collection 
of them, and hoarding as many sovereigns as she 
could come by. When Yolande sought the reason of 
this, Grand’mére put her off with the pleasantry that 
she was becoming avaricious in her old age, and was 
scraping’ together a ‘little fortune to leave Yolande 
an heiress.” 

But Grand’mtre made a bad miser, for Priscille 


came in and told her a sad story of a poor spendthrift | 


prodigal gentleman, a stranger, who had come with 
his wife, a forlorn fine lady, and hidden their heads 
from the shame of witnessing an execution in their 
own house, under the roof of the ale-house of Sedge 
Pond. They were not able to go any further or try 
any new mode of life, because they had not the money 
to pay for their entertainment, and they were now in 
such a strait that the gentleman had threatened to 
hang or drown himself. Then Grand’mére stole 
secretly out with the help of Madame Rougeole, 
solicited the honour of being allowed to wait on the 
couple, and proposed in a roundabout, ingenious way 
to offer them a little loan, as if it were an agreeable 
scheme of putting out at interest a portion of her 
thousands of spare francs and crowns. On the 
strength of this loan she was privileged to see the 
helpless couple go away in the coach, to throw them- 
selves on the much-tried mercy of such older, wiser, 
and better supplied friends as might be left to them, 
but with small prospect to Grand’mére of ever seeing 
her canary birds again. 

Grand’mére’s indemnification was the half-affronted 
recollection of how the theatrical, fine gentleman, 
with his unpowdered hair hanging like candle-wicks 
over his face, and his velvet coat stained and soiled, 
had wished to kneel to her, and she had quickly 
prevented him: ‘No, sir, kneel to your God.” 

And when he had stared, looked foolish, and 
shrugged his Shoulders, she had been compelled to 
cry, “‘Do you not know Him? MHave you never 
kneeled to Him? What marvel that everything has 
gone wrong with you, even till you have come to 
perish with hunger ?” 

Afterwards the fellow had insisted on kissing 
Grand’mére’s hand, and vowed that as she had done 
more for him than all his friends among the quality, 
for her sake he would never bet, or game, or race, or 
swear more, strike him dead if he would. 

And Grand’mére stopped her ears, put her hand on 
his bold mouth, and cried dolefully to the prodigal, 
who was not yet five-and-twenty, ‘“‘If thou canst not 
keep thyself from sin for God’s sake and thine own, 





how thinkest thou that thou canst have strength to do 

it for the sake of an old Huguenot? Nay, leave off 

these big promises and look to thy wife, whom thou 

hast taught to game and bet as furiously as thyself, 
| Behold the cards and spadille hidden in thy cuff, as if 
that were thy chief care and the work for thy last 
| moments ; and [ heard her wagering the lace of her 
cap against the braid of your coat that I was the 
hostess come to crave you again, as I mounted the 
stairs. She is frightened to contradict you, I see it 
in her eyes, but she shrinks from starvation and 
infamy, and from lawless violence. Oh, do you not, 
my pauvrette ? Then go my mivriiflore of a debtor, and 
promise to me not at all, but perform a little to save 
that lost child whom thou hast helped to drag to the 
brink of the precipice. Yet not even for her, no, not 
even for her, wilt thou pause and think, and play the 
man before it is too late, unless thou canst arise and 
go to thy Father.” 

The sinner went at last, his head hanging a little, 
It was exceedingly doubtful, however, whether, unless 
in the exhaustless hopefulness of Grand’miére, he 
would not be sneering at her before he had turned 
thecorner. ‘* But what of that ?” Grand’mére would 
have asked. “ Behold the dark silent night, when 
he may think better of it, Behold the moments of 
| trial, anguish, terror, alas! alas! coming thick and 
| fast on such as he, when, while there is still mercy for 
| him, he may recall even so poor a lesson.” 
| Grand’mitre returned to the Shottery Cottage, and 
| looked a little ruefully at her empty purse, the 
| canaries all fled from it. Eventually she consoled 
| herself with the simple reflection that money was one 
| thing, and men and women another; and that failing 
| the gold there was always the copper, which was only 
a metal a little redder in colour and heavier in 
weight, If Yolande could not have a dozen louis in 
her pocket one day, she might have a dozen of dozen 
of sous, which would be a great deal grander in point 
of number, for the sake of her dear old France and 
its discreet, economical country customs. 

Yolande, girl as she was, had her thoughts and 
suspicions in the middle of her constant questioning, 
pondering, and disputing; but they were single- 
hearted, submissive, and child-like. And when the 
crisis arrived for Grand’mére to make known her in- 
tention of going alone on an expedition to the Mall 
to return the visit of Squire Gage, Yolande cast down 
her eyes, shrank a little more into herself, looked 
colder and graver in tone, and more nervous and 
timid, a new phase of her quietness and gravity ; but 
she did not dream of so much as suggesting opposition 
to Grand’mére’s enterprise. There would have been 
indelicacy and insubordination, even according to 
Grand’mére’s standard, in such a step on Yolande’s 
part. 

Grand’mére had had so few opportunities of visiting, 
and had so seldom availed herself of them for many 
years, that she declared it made her old head light, 
when she started on one of the Rector’s horses, which 
was borrowed for the occasion. Madame Rolle had 
offered the use of her chariot, but Grand’mere had 
that honourable pride which would have nothing to 
do with what was out of keeping with her real 
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lo position. She was an old bourgeoise Huguenot ; | facings, like a soldier’s uniform of scarlet cloth and 
ff her pride, so far as it was permissible, lay in that | pipe-clay. It had not only done good private service 
mu distinction. She did not care to be rolling, or rather | in its day—had not only held in its oak and cedar 
f. bumping heavily along the bad roads, like the quality. parlours whole generations of the Gages from the reign 
if She accepted the attendance of Black Jasper, however, | of Anne, and had hidden priests of all denominations 
st because she wanted a man to walk by her horse. She | in the hole behind the great chimney of the dining- 
er thought it would bea mutual advantage, andakind of hall, which was a fragment of an older building— 
1e treat to the poor fellow, who wore a bit of crape for | but it had seen public service lately. It was an | 
Ne Captain Philip round his arm soldier-wise, which he had | old seat in the modest rank of English country man- 
it begged one of the rectory still-maids to sew on for him; | sions, and it was a Methodist establishment, com- | 
id and he never passed the Rector without trying to cover | bining college (on the principle of Kingswood), | i 
t, it clumsily with his hand, or his hat, or his napkin, as | orphanage, hospice for belated travellers, hospital i 
id if that would cover a father’s grief. He never glanced | for the helpless sick, and house of refuge for the ii 
ve at it himself without his rolling eyes getting dim. But | homeless poor. All its buildings and _pleasure- 1 
le if Grand’mére was as elated as a child at her new cir- | grounds, which were not absolutely required in the i 
ot cumstances, she had a child’s generosity in seeking to | economy of its large household, were transformed i 
1e share them with her neighbours. She desired to do | from their original aims, and pressed into the use 1 
d Priscille’s business and the business of every other | of a motley regiment. The hall was a meeting- 
house-wife who would trust her, at the wheel-wright’s | house and class-room where preachers and teachers \ 
e. and the miller’s on the road. She sat equipped for | lectured and taught ; the stable was almost stripped i 
83 he starting full ten minutes, to allow Black Jasper to | of its stalls, while the loft above it was fitted up || } 
18 enjoy the spectacle of a man and an ape performing | into humble dormitories. The coach-house was the || | 
od before the ale-house porch. | hospital, and an old berline which still stood in a cor- 
ld At last Grand’mire set out to ride her six miles, | ner served as the refractory ward for an occasional || 
on and back. On she went by the Waiiste, past an occa- | Violent patient. The kennels were workshops in which 
of sional windmill, which strack her as being the likest | travelling tailors, shoemakers, and basket-makers made f 
id feature to France in the landscape ; on by another rural | periodical sojourns, and found apprentices ready to li 
or village much in the style of Sedge Pond. She passed | their hands; while a company of young girls was iF 
farm-houses, confused masses of out-buildings, only a | distributed, under capable, vigilant matrons, over the 1 
id I little less sluttish than the villages, forsaken by their | kitchen, the wash-house, the bake-house, the dairy, lf 
e . occupants for the harvest-work in the fields. She | and the housekeeper’s room. In addition to the 
od got gleams of the great white stuccoed arcade of the | Methodist preachers, in every degree of training, whom | if 
1e Roles’ castle, which carried the rampant imagination | Squire Gage housed, fed, clad, sent out and followed ij 
ig of Grand’mére to the Louvre at the least. And always | with never-failing interest into their circuits of evan- || i} 
ly journeying with her there was the same slow, sleepy | gelisation, the Mall was well stocked with poor rela- || { 
in river, like a canal, bearing a barge or two, bound for | tions, who chose to make it their head-quarters on the || if 
in Norwich. right of charity’s beginning at home. The only stipula- || 
on Grand’mére and Black Jasper travelled in the | tion with them was, that they should attend the exer- || { 
nt greatest harmony. They were not without annoyances, | cises, comply with the regulations of the house, and || i 
id however. The children of the strange village, who | conduct themselves with propriety while they were | : 
had never seen a black servant before, but who had, | under its roof. Along with the regular pensioners ; 
id nevertheless, arrived at the conclusion that his name | Squire Gage took in an irregular band. Any num- ij 
g, was Black-a-more, came out and stared, pointed their | ber of chance wayfarers, who preferred a dish of i 
e- fingers, screamed, and mocked at Black Jasper, who | groats and a crust with a grace said to it, clean straw, | 
he was naturally oppressed by these attentions ; and the | and the shelter of a roof, to the highway, a grudged I 
n- little gall that was in him being roused he made faces, | shed, and the pence demanded for the humblest ij 
ll and threatened the small fry in hurried, impressive | supper and bed at the ale-house, were also taken lI 
mn pantomime. in at the Mall and made welcome. i 
od ‘¢ Seest thou not, my son, that it isof nouse? Thou Thus Grand’mére did not find the country house, | 
ad attractest them only the more. Heed them not. If | basking sluggishly in the afternoon sun, solitary, save if 
ut they did not stare and shout at thee, they would stare | for its two masters and their domestics; on the con- } 
on and shout at me—at my French tongue, at the fashion | trary, it overflowed with life in all ranks and at all if 
en of my grey hair, and the cut of my mantua.” stages. From a waggon before the porch, two little if 
to Black Jasper ruminated on the beautiful old | boys, in corduroys and knee-breeches, were just if 
yg lady’s calling him her son, and comparing him to her- | alighting. They had rusty bands of crape round their } 
self; and became so inflated with conceit that the | bonnets, and were very thin faced and watery-eyed—a i 
8; next time he was assailed by his too ardent admirers, | consignment a brother Methodist in the next large town 
ay he raised his cocked hat, made a low bow, and then | hadsent to filluptwovacanciesin brother Gage’s orphan- 
it, spreading out his sable fingers on his white shirt | age. There was a figure wrapped in a blanket, and i 
ch saluted their tips till the children cried, ‘* Boo! | taken straight to the hospital, as like to be a patient | 
ad beo! lulliberoo!” more loudly and frantically than | in small-pox as anything else. There was a halt man Wl 
ad ever, and Grand’mére, it must be confessed, was | in a frieze coat ; a blind woman in a duffle cloak, with 
to slightly scandalised at her traiv. the hood drawn over her head ; and a scarecrow of an i 
pal The Mall was a square building of red brick with white | old gentlewoman, in a gipsy bonnet and a roquelaure i} 
————— ———— | 
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claiming remote kindred with Squire Gage, and cum- 
bered with so many trunks and band-boxes that she 
certainly meant to push her claim to the extent of | 
spending the remainder of her days at the Mall, while 
she looked sourly at the halt and the blind, as if 
dreading that there might not be bread enough and to 
spare for her and for them. There were all imaginable | 
noises, the sound of planes, saws, resined strings, and | 
voices from the workshop. 

Elderly women and half-grown girls, precise, and | 
only curbed in their sauciness, were moving to and | 
fro in the porch, at the windows of the house, and | 
on the landing-places of the outside stairs, engaged in 
scouring, mending, preparing meals, attending to the | 
dumb animals, and waiting on those who could not | 
wait on themselves, A beggar was examining his 
wallet ; a hawker sorting his stock of ballads ; au old | 
soldier was airing his patched and faded uniform, a 
scar on his wrinkled forehead. But each was at his | 
ease, and exhibited an inclination to growl at and | 
giudge elbow-room to his neighbour, in the ivied | 
court. Itinerant preachers in the elevation of their | 
calling, were studying by the help of books and papers | 
apart from the throng, or discussing together for the | 
most part doctrines, creeds, and experiences, some- | 
times with a war of words rising, ebbing, raging, | 
falling. Students and disputants paced up and | 
down, and rested in the walks, arbours, and summer- | 
houses of what had once been the gardens in which 
the ladies of the Mall had taken delight, while the 
men had rejoiced in their hunters and harriers, their | 
hunting breakfasts and coursing dinners. The late | 
Dame Gage, though she had loved flowers with the | 
best flower-lovers among her predecessors, had volun- 
tarily and cheerfully given over her garden to pass 
into the commonest of kitchen and of physic gardens, 
for the behoof of the great family at the Mall. Only 
here and there, a tiger-lily or a nectarine yet struggled 
into stately gorgeous flower, or luscious fruit, like 
plants of another age and region, among coarse beans 
and cabbages, chamomiles and horehound, gnarled 
crabs and plums. And Grand’mére hailed a huge 
walnut-tree, which continued to shade one corner ; 
and she hung over the straggling tendrils and leaves 
of a wilding vine, for it was such as she had known 
grow trim and fair and fruitful in hundreds of tender 
green, olive, and straw-coloured saplings in her vine- 
yard in Languedoc. 

She looked round without misgiving, and with | 
sympathetic interest in the extraordinary colony. 
When Squire Gage was apprised of her arrival, he 
hastened to welcome her with the warmest cordiality, 
and received her with the greatest honour. He, how- 
ever, had no other apartment to which to conduct her, | 
save kitchen and parlour in one, where elm-wood dresser, 
birch-wood settles, cherry-wood cupboards, pewter | 
flagons, box-wood bowls, and dishes of coarsest earthen- | 
ware, did duty for fine furniture, and which was the | 
only company room left at the Mall. Grand’mére 
looked round her with more than perfect acquiescence 
—with glad approval. She trod like a queen on a 
progress, when Mr. Gage led her, after she had rested, | 
over his wonderful human laboratory. She went with | 
him into what he called the academicia, into the | 








porticoes, the hall, and the garden, and heard him help 
aspiring boys, sons of poor Nonconformist ministers 
and schoolmasters, to construe Sallust, and solve 
Euclid, as they had begun to do in the intervals of 
‘* lashing” out the corn on the shelling hill, and 
walking in the furrow of the plough at their homes. 
She saw him pull the locks of others, and bid them 
not smuggle away their “ Seven Champions,” and 
*¢ Robinson Crusoes,” for his good brother Adam Clarke 
had demonstrated beyond contradiction that from 
nursery fairy tales and school-boy legends, he had 
learnt what had served to help his faith in the invisible, 
and to teach him to endure hardness as a good soldier 
of the greatest and best of Lords. He took Grand’mére 
from workshop to hospital, charming her by his un- 
conscious power of wisdom and love in their manage- 
ment ; and she delighted him by disarming the hos- 
tility of the crowd of performers whom his hand— 
practised in blessing—ruled harmoniously, but who 
were liable to prove unruly and contentious under any 
other leader, and to resent keenly the suspicion of an 
interloper. But Grand’mre praised right and left in 
all good will, first frankly acknowledging the merits 
of sorrel salve and elderberry wine, of goose pie and 
blackberry pudding, and then she presented a box of 


| French unguent for wounds and bruises, and a case of 


cassia ; finally she begged a saucepan, six beaten eggs, 
six bits of butter the size of a nut, (telling them the 
French cook’s proverb was, ‘spare neither butter nor 


| care,”) a little shredded basil and thyme, and a little 


grated ham, a pinch of pepper and salt, and tossed 
in a trice before their eyes that ‘ omelette aux fines 
herbes,” the very naming of which is sufficient toim- 
provise an appetite in the sickliest of convalescents. 
But there were other relics of the original gentle 
estate and destination of the Mall, beyond its stone 
and wood work: the principal of these were the 
books of its master’s library, in the ancient dignity 


| of vellum and calf’s-skin, still stored in book-cases 


at one end of the kitchen ; and the family pictures, 
which yet looked strangely~down, in the pink of 
proud and affected attitudes and attire, from a high 
white-washed open gallery running round the room, 
on the bustle below. 

Squire Gage explained that he had once entertained 
serious thoughts of burning his books, as the hearers 
of the apostle Paul burned theirs; or, at least, of 
selling them, like other luxuries, for what money they 
would bring into the treasury of the establishment. 
But then, again, he had considered that his old friends 
and faithful companions contained no magical arts, 
and he had spared them, as he was thankful for 
afterwards. The longer he lived the more fully he 
was assured that a man should be thoroughly fur- 
nished to every good work, and that there was no 
furnishing, after the inspiration of the Spirit and the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, which was to be com- 
pared to the clouded, corrupted wisdom of the ancients, 
so that a man’s eye was purged to see through 
the dimness of their vision, And if a man’s eye re- 
mained without light, why then both the wisdom 
and the folly of the ancients, and the moderns, would 
be all one to him in his darkness. His lad, indeed, 
did not at present affect the classics, nor yet, save 
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in a modified degree, the English authors themselves. 
But what of that?—one man’s meat was another 
man’s poison; there were other lads to whom he 
could lay open his library, and to whom Caleb would 
never grudge the beauty and the wealth of his father’s 
grand old books. 

As to the pictures, there were brethren who remon- 
strated with Squire Gage for keeping them in their 
bare canvas, in the manner in which they had hung 
since his dame freed them from their frames, which she 
had dispatched, along with what plate, tapestry, ebony, 
ivory, silk and fine linen there had been at the Mall 
to be disposed of in London, to help the funds for 
the systematic relief of one small fraction of the poor 
and needy. These strict brethren were apprehensive 
lest the poor painted faces, love-locks, top-knots, sword- 
hilts and cytherns should serve to produce pride of birth 
and race in their possessor. But though the Squire pro- 
tested gravely that he did not think it was asked of him, 
or of any man, to sit in judgment on the sins of his 
forefathers, and ‘‘improve”’ them, he was of opinion 
that there was as much humility as pride to be got 
from the honest study of those lingering shadows on 
the wall. And the Squire, as he spoke, glanced at a 
truculent old Gage who had done great execution in 
the Civil Wars, and a vain, light woman who had 
wedded and abandoned him. 

¢ But tell me, my Monsieur,” asked Grand’mire, 
thoughtfully, as she inspected his labours; ‘ will 
this gracious house last ? Is it that you have founded 
it in perpetuity, or that the benevolent will keep it up 
by a succession of donations and dedications, as in the 
French houses of charity and mercy? Pardon me, 
Monsieur, that I am a Lot’s wife of doubt and dis- 
trust, and fear that the Mall house may be abused 
like other houses in other hands, and in other genera- 
tions. How will you guard and fence it when even 
the brave young Monsieur is done with carrying out 
his father’s intentions ?”’ 

Squire Gage smiled gently, and shook his head. 
“Tt is one good of imperfection, madam, that it wants 
not fencing and guarding. And that this poor scheme 
of mine is imperfect, I and my dame knew from the 
beginning. But what would you have? There was 
acrying need for some reformation, some commence- 
ment of a good work. We made our trial, and did 
our best—for our day. My dear madam, a future 
day here is not mine, and I am not called upon to 
provide for it, or meddle with it. No, I shall not be- 
queath the rents which may yet come in to me to Gage’s 
Hospital. Why should I? God has raised a natural 
barrier. My lad is as much a messenger from Him, 
and the messenger who comes first and nearest to me, 
a8 my poorest fellow-creature. 

And Monsieur Caleb, will he not wash the dis- 
ciples’ feet also ?” 

“Not in his father’s and mother’s way. Why 
should he? There is no call upon him to walk in 
their footsteps. He may go his own way. Any 
other conclusion savoureth of an automaton and a 
martinet, since my son is not of the stuff which hypo- 
crites are made of. No, he may go his own way, so 
that he follow in Another’s footsteps ; and how far and 

= ae diverge, on how many soils, by how many 
-—14, 





paths, blessed be God, do these divinely human foot- 
steps travel! I go thus far, that I have not, in my 
opinion, made Caleb a poorer man in the long run, be- 
cause I have spent the savings of my minority, besides 
some furnishings and personal belongings, and sold a 
farm or two, which might have fallen to him. He will 
have enough for a gentleman farmer. He may take 
in land, rear stock, buy and sell, build up the house 
anew, extend its borders, for he is shrewd and 
prudent, and skilful in business, as well as generous 
and modest. He may break up the Waiste, drain 
the Mall Deep, cut down the old coppice, erect wool- 
mills and corn-mills just as the first Gage of the Mall 
drew the first furrow between this and Sedge Pond. 
It is in the kind, and in the sample, and thence we 
have been distinguished as namesakes of the son of 
Jephunneh, who had the hill-country of Hebron for 
his portion, and the expulsion of the sons of Anak for 
his reward. Nay, but forgive this foolish boasting ; 
it is an old man’s garrulity. Caleb will not continue 
the establishment ; but I have confidence in my son 
that he will let it go down slowly and gently, and that 
he will not be minded to turn the last of its inmates 
adrift; not though he were the most troublesome 
and engrained black sheep. He will honour the 
Methodist body that far, and none the less esteem 
it that he hath never belonged to it; and he will not 
be in any haste to remove his father and mother’s 
landmarks.” 

‘It is true, my friend,” replied Grand’mére, 
‘< that there are Christians, and Christians ; and I con- 
fess it does seem to me that the early Christians sell- 
ing their land, laying the money at the Apostles’ feet, 
and having all their goods in common, reads like 
practices designed for the exigencies of their country 
and age, not as a pattern for all time.” 

‘* Without doubt, my dear madam ; and young eyes 
see flaws in goodly robes which their predecessors 
wore with exultation and thankfulness, Why not? 
What were the clearness and sunshine of the pre- 
sent given them for, if not to correct what is cum- 
brous and obsolete, unfit and misshapen in the cloak 
or gown, though it served its turn in days gone by, 
when no fault was seen in it and it sheltered its wearer 
from the mists and storms of the winter of the past. 
Ihave always thought it one of the inconsistencies and 
eccentricities of your Michel de Montaigne that he 
would go abroad in his father’s old cloak because it was 
his father’s, Caleb doth not choose to vex me, but I 
know he thinks my large family cannot last long 
(inasmuch as it is an arbitrary institution, and not 
God’s ordinance of blood and kindred,) when there 
is no supreme necessity for it, without breeding 
and fostering jealousies, strife, and violence as in 
the religious houses of all sects, after a lapse of 
time. The boy hath had before now to help me 
to put down differences and divisions, even between 
preachers and teachers, witha high hand, and ence 
we had to call in the civil power against a poor rogue 
of a tinker who had reminded me of a certain illus- 
trious dreamer, but who was unlike John Bunyan 
in this respect, that he was so left to himself as to take 
all he could get and give the worst word on his enter- 
tainment, annoy and insult his fellow-lodgers, and 
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drive them from receiving profit from the ‘exer- 
cises. ‘At last he sunk to the low pitch of lusting 
after the very homely trenchers and porringers out 
of which he ‘had eaten his meals, and of secret- 
ing them with the purpose of removing them. My 
good dame, he struck and kicked the man who de- 
tected him in his iniquity so forcibly, that murder 
might have been done had not Caleb, in his young 
strength and natural bravery, gone between and 
sundered the combatants. Yet, if you will believe 
it, that poor sinner wept abundantly when he made 
full confession to me in Reedham gaol, and de- 
clared, what I have no reason to discredit, that he 
was never so near grace as in his earlier sojourn 
at the Mall. Therefore, why should not grace sur- 
prise some other wretched wayfarer any day before I 
draw my last breath at the Mall—come upon him like 
a strong man, take from him his goods and deprive 
him of his armour wherein he trusted, and leave him, 
not with the dismal wail ‘ almost,’ but the jubilant 
shout, ‘altogether a Christian ?’ ” 

** Monsieur,” cried Grand’mére, impulsively, as she 
raised her grey eyes to his violet eyes, ‘‘I am older 
than you, but I am a weak, foolish woman ; grant 
me a favour,—give me your blessing.” 

** All the blessings of the heaven above and the 
earth beneath !” responded Squire Gage, fervently ; 
*¢ though they are called down by an unworthy brother 
on a true sister. Rather, I should beg a Huguenot’s 
prayers for me and mine, and for my work, which is 
nearly ended. ‘Shall we pray together, madam ?” 

In this manner two Christian enthusiasts pondered 
on Christian ethics, compared notes on good works, 
and thought no shame of reverently approaching their 
Father in heaven. 

The Squire was solicitous, with a country gentleman’s 
imperative hospitality, to entertain Grand’mére as be- 
came both her and him. With:a delicate tenderness of 
respect he had even striven to recall old memories, and 
to send his usual habits'to the wall for the occasion, 
so that the meal served at one end of the kitchen with 
its fruit, white wine, and the nosegay of all the 
autumn flowers then blowing in Dame Lucy’s disenfran- 
chised parterres, should be as like as possible to the 
French feast which he had once seen served up, in an 
English parsonage, by the quick instincts of a soul as 
generous as his own. 

Grand’mére received every gracious attention with a 
gratitude and a gratification still more gracious, 
‘“¢ Monsieur,* she exclaimed, in her lively, metapho- 
rical way, looking round on the tankards, the books, 
the pictures, and the banquet, with eyes which would 
never grow too dim to sparkle, ‘‘it is as if you had 
got cray-fish from Montfaucon, wild boars from Ar- 
dennes, fierce bears from the Pyrenées. It is as if 
you had received an intimation that the three magi 
were coming to visit you, and had made your prepa- 
rations accordingly.” 

The young Squire was from home, which was only 
a partial disappointment to Grand’mére, since it was 
one part of her intention to make the most searching, 
interested inquiries which her perfect politeness would 
permit, respecting the disposition and inclination of 
Monsieur Caleb. 





In truth, very little importanity was needed in 
order to obtain the desired information, for here ‘the 
old man eloquent” was full of very pardonable 
fatherly garrulity. His son Caleb was his first and 
last born—his only child, the son of his Rachel, the 
prop of his old age, the desire of his fading eyes, 
He christened him without fear as the gift of God, 
and beheld in ‘their relationship, not only the op- 
portunity for the lawful indulgence of his natural 
affections, but the type of all that is tender and true, 
loyal and sacred, binding the creature to the Creator, 
the manifold children to the universal Father. 

It sounded ‘as if the father and the son were not 
only filial, but fraternal in their regard, as if they 
were a pair of close friends, such as two good men 
living alone together in a circle of dependants might 
wellbecome. Yet this freedom and familiarity disturbed 
Grand’mére’s calculations a little. Squire Gage not 
only expatiated contentedly on the assistance which 
his son rendered him, and the confidence which he 
reposed in ‘him; but he recounted gleefully the 
vigorous, stubborn, mental encounters the two had 
on the subjects wherein they differed ; the lessons 
they gave each other in opposite sciences, and the 
news with which they twitted each other on their 
failures. Grand’mére was actually tempted to hold 
up her hands, and cry halt. She could hardly fa- 
thom such a relationship ; she had been accustomed 
to playful as well as tender friendship between 
mother and son, but between father and son, even 
where there was devoted affection, she had witnessed 
no such liberty. It required Grand’mére’s forbearance 
and her liking for the family at the Mall to look 
over this dangerous license, and make her attribute it 
to English air and English institutions alone. 

Having subdued this single scruple, Grand’mbre 
came at last to the object of her mission, not without 
jinesse and circumlocution ; because, though her 
character was in essentials clear as crystal, it 
included in its elements delicate French tact and 
ingenuity. The substance of the errand was quite 
simple: Grand’mére had a grand-daughter, Squire 
Gage had a son, and the promising young man and 
young woman, both moderately endowed with the 
goods of fortune, were contemporaries and neighbours : 
was there no significance, no suitability in these 
things? Grand’mére made a proposal of a treaty of 
marriage between the squire’s son and her grand- 
daughter, Yolande Dupuy. She had no notion that 
she was doing anything but conferring the highest 
honour by the overture, while it was a matter 
of course that it should come from her. She was 
fully persuaded that the Squire and she were the 
persons strictly entitled to settle the preliminaries 
of any matrimonial alliance entered into by their 
children, and that no one, not even the principals, 
could be more deeply interested or more sensible of 
the importance of the step suggested. Grand’mére, 
therefore, spoke with quiet dignity and with a due 
consciousness of her authority in the matter. 

The Squire was somewhat taken aback as Grand’- 
mbre, in fairness to her grandchild, fluently but with- 
out exaggeration summed up briefly the advantages 
of the match, dwelling on Yolande’s good qualities, 
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her virtue and wisdom, her truth to her parents, and 
her sweetness to her Grand’métre. The comparatively 
innocent seclusion in which she had grown up, the fit- 
ting,instruction she had received, the personal attrac- 
tions (though these were but a bagatelle) that she 
, and the modest. but respectable dowry which 
her father was able and willing to give her, all these 
were faithfully touched on. Then Grand’mére went 
nimbly over to the other side of the question, and dwelt 
nobly, liberally, and at far greater length, on the merits 
of the young Squire, in his reputation, his family, 
his ménage. Yolande’s father and mother would 
do their utmost to meet the young man’s gifts with 
their Yolande’s goodness. They wished to marry 
their daughter while they could still choose for her in 
marriage, and give her hand where there was least risk 
of a fatal error. And Squire Gage, who was a father, 
would not blame them or scorn them because they 
were foreigners and French. 
The Squire was not altogether so confounded as 
a modern, learned, and devout squire—did such 
exist—might be now-a-days. Marriages continued 
frequently to be family alliances in houses far below 
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the rank of those of dukes and earls. Squire Gage’s 
father had found his wife selected, sought out, and all 
but married to him by an obliging and active-minded 
kinswoman, and the Squire had never had any reason 
to regard his father and mother as other than a well 
matched, well satisfied couple. The early Methodists 
were accustomed to view wedlock with a strong 
reference to the interests of the society. In this light, 
influential members, without hesitation or fear, ar- 
ranged and carried through marriages for the good of 
the meeting-house or chapel first, the individuals’ 
claims and characters being glanced atafterwards. Some 
of the obscurer conferences might even occasionally de- 
cide them by lot, like the Moravians. Squire Gage 
remembered that it had been an obstacle to his own 
union, and regarded as a serious difficuity and danger, 
that it had taken its rise in the motions of carnal 
affection and the promptings of the natural man, and 
not in a single eye to the evangelisation of the 
world, and a profound respect for the extension of 
Christianity. 

So Squire Gage was not inclined to silence or 
seout Grand’mére’s mission, even if his goodness had 
suffered him to be hasty in condemning and deriding 
what had been undertaken in good faith and sober 
earnestness, He consented to take the proposal into 
mature consideration without a thought of doing any 
wrong to his friend andson. He freely admitted that 
he would rejoice to have a young gentlewoman at the 
Mall again, particularly if she were of Grand’mire’s 
Tace and rearing. He was not such a miserable bigot, 





either to his nation or to his Methodism, as to under- 

value the whole French people and the noble band of 

Huguenot exiles. He confessed there was some call | 
for another mistress at the Mall, though the mention | 
of it brought the rheum to the eyes which had seen 
its last mistress. But Madam could comprehend and | 
make allowance for that. One who would deal | 
kindly with his infirmities, and would manage the | 


enter and hector to the extent of lending a rough lick 


to an incorrigible malcontent, would be a great 
blessing to them. The greatest scolds among the 
women, poor ‘creatures, were always mild negations 
to him, but there was more than a suspicion that 
they were apt to employ their leisure in idle bickerings 
and petty feuds, which though not serious were not 
seemly or conformable to their faith. They would 
mind a mistress, especially if she were like his old 
dame, a dove among barndoor fowls. Certainly, 
for that and for other reasons Squire Gage would 
gladly hail his son’s early entrance into marriage, 
which was honourable in all men; but his healthy 
instinct impelled him to add, gently, in the end, 
** Nevertheless, my good madam, doth it not strike 
you that our theme savoureth alarmingly of a mar- 
tage de convenance ?” 

**Of what else, Monsieur? and of what can you 
make a better market than of the noblest sort of con- 
venance—fitness, obedience to parents, dutifulness— 
not of fancy and passion?” demanded Grand’miére, 
warmly. ‘‘ Ah ! trust me, my Monsieur, when the good 
choice has been made with prayer and blessing by the 
careful parents, sacred, chaste, sweet wedded love (all 
the purer and higher that it is born of duty and not of 
desire) will follow without fail in those good and honest 
hearts on which, and not on their memories alone, is 
written the substance of their catechism, ‘ Quelle est la 
principal fin de la vie ?? and ‘ Quel est le souverain bien 
des hommes ?? Fie! Monsieur, would you rather have 
the boys and the girls madly pursuing, and setting their 
weak seals blemished to their idle, wandering imagina- 
tions?” exclaimed Grand’mére, in such unfeigned 
horror, that under her empressement Squire Gage felt 
all but convicted of impropriety and indiscretion. 
**You are English—and the English, the best of 
them, love their own wills in the affections,” continued 
Grand’mére, more temperately; ‘‘ but when every 
great point is gained, is it that you would cast fancy 
and passion into the opposite panier and suffer it to 
weigh down the ass, Monsieur? The marriages of 
Isaac and Rebekah, of Boaz and Ruth, say what were 
they but the noblest sort of mariages de conve- 
nances ? ” 

Squire Gage had been slipping his finger into his great 
family Bible to find the entry of his son’s birth and 
baptism in order to show it to Grand’mére, in return 
for the sight of the certificate of the Protestant baptism 
of Yolande Dupuy, with which he had been favoured. 
As he did so he was tempted to have recourse to a 
practice in favour with the old Methodists—even with 
Mr. John himself—which was not engaged in lightly, 
far less irreverently, but which nevertheless had a 
strange resemblance to the heathen art of divination, 
christened by a Christian name. 

“ What think you of the Sortes Biblice, madam ? 
Shall we try a verse of Holy Scripture, to ascertain 
what we are putting our hands to?” 

Grand’mére acquiesced readily. She was not far- 
ther before her age than good Squire Gage, and she 
had her superstitions as well as her French preju- 
dices. She clasped her hands and leant forward 
breathlessly, while the Squire put his hand darkly 


Women, amongst whom he and Caleb could not | into the closed Book on an unseen verse, and opening 


it read aloud, 
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*¢ ¢My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, 
neither be weary of his correction.’ 

‘¢ Well, that is plain sailing,” declared Squire Gage, 
submissively, and even cheerfully, seeing Grand’ mére’s 
expressive face fall at the indication. ‘‘ Whatever 
may come of our communing—and take note this 
admonition doth not impugn its good ending— 
patience is a virtue like to be in request for all 
concerned. I confess I have always been over-fain 
to seek relief from present evils. If you please, 
we will take the matter quietly, dear dame, and 
permit the young people’s hearts to speak, though 
it were but one word. I do not fear that they will 
speak frowardly. 


TX. 


THE SECRET OF THE RIDE To THE MALL—A WOMAN 
DESPISED IN HER YOUTH. 

GRAND'MERE returned in good heart to the Shottery 
Cottage. Her ride to the Mall had only been the 
commencement of the preliminaries. She had never 
dreamt of settling the affair in a single interview ; 
‘that would not have been according to her notions 
of discretion. She was pleased with all she had 
seen at the Mall; with the devotion and charity 
on a large scale her heart was full. But though 
Grand’mére talked to Yolande by the hour on the 
veritable hospice she had visited, and on the beauty 
of character she saw in its founders, not a word did 
she say which could make the girl cast down her shy 
eyes in perplexity and confusion. Grand’mére could, 
without compunction, institute a treaty of marriage 
for her grand-daughter, but she would have thought 
herself the most indelicate of women, had she breathed 
a syllable to the girl, who had her suspicions; and this 
notwithstanding that they were incessantly together 
and full of fond confidences. 

Unfortunately she was not so reticent else- 
where. Without a thought of any unwomanliness in 
her act, Grand’mére considered it but neighbourly to 
whisper it to Madame Rolle of the Rectory. With 
all her hopes and cares for her daughters, Madame 
Rolle had never imagined anything so barefaced as 
this flagrant instance of French fashions and French 
morals, and was almost staggered in her esteem for the 
old Grand’mére who had tried to break the storm of her 
own calamity to her. 
from the Rector, she immediately imparted to him 
this startling bit of news; and in return he asked 
her to what young men he should propose Dolly 
and Milly? They must not, however, be ranters 
and Jacobins, who consorted with blaspheming, foul- 
mouthed, filthy shoemakers and weavers, compared 
with whom honest chimney-sweeps were finished 
gentlemen ; for he had made up his mind never to 
ask a favour from these, not even to rid him of his 
daughters, 

Madam Rolle, like many another madam, was at a 


loss what to make of her husband’s irony, and took | 
| beseech you, if you would be simply just to the 


refuge in the sympathy and indignation of her daugh- 


ters. She set them up against their young French | 
friend, who was taking such impudent means to get | 
the better of them, and settle herself, before either | their Japses from the orthodoxy of this or 


As Madam Rolle kept nothing | 





of them was suited with a husband and an establish- 
ment. 

Yolande, poor girl, could not understand why all of 
a sudden the Rectory girls began, in French parlance, 
**to lift their noses at her,” to speak at her, to twit 
her with what she could not help, and to which she 
was not as yet formally privy. In the end there was 
great mischief done; so bad, that it was all but 
irremediable, 

Young Caleb Gage had little or no intercourse 
with the Rolles. The greatest hardship and danger 
ef his position was, that it wholly isolated him from 
those of his fellows and equals who were not of his 
father’s way of thinking. It mattered little that 
Caleb the younger differed in his conclusions from 
Caleb the elder. Unless the young Squire had been 
prepared to place himself in utter antagonism to the 
old father whom he venerated so deeply and loved 
so dearly, his own moderation and his reaction in 
favour of general Church standards would have profited 
him nothing. 

Men and women of the present day know little 
of Methodism, if they do not understand that it 
was the burden of a world lying in the grossest 
wickedness, riot, and wantonness, which drove into 
vehement protest so many good and honest hearts 
—drove them into the extravagances of enthu- 
siasm and the excesses of zeal, if, indeed, they were 
extravagances and excesses. For, to judge correctly 
of such so-called extravagances and excesses, it is 
necessary to contrast a house like the Mall—its 
voluntary relinquishment of the state and attributes 
of gentle station—with houses where notorious 
wickedness was daily committed, where the same card- 
party sat, ate, slept, and woke again, while they gam- 
bled away their fathers’ lands, their children’s bread, 
and even their wretched wives, for twenty or thirty 
hours on a stretch. In those days women died pre- 
maturely,'in agonising pangs, from the poison of white 
paint ; while men were found guilty of forgery and 
highway robbery, and spirits went into the outer 
darkness for a set of French tapestry, or Indian paper- 
hangings, a china baby, or a piece of velvet of a rarely 
pretty device. If we faithfully compare the free re- 
ception and wholesale housing of the indigent and 
outcast at the Mall with the bitter penury and terrible 
struggles of men and women ruined by the infamous 
bubble schemes of the era, or by wildly striving 
to raise themselves out of their low estate of 
barbarous ignorance and base depravity, then we 
will, perhaps, form a fair estimate of the in- 
fluence of Methodism, not only on the corrupt refine- 
ment of men of the world, but on the densely stupid, 
fatuous, sensual animalism of the poor colliers and 
pottery-men, down whose grimy faces the tears of 
penitence, purer than dew-drops and brighter than 
diamonds, ‘‘ washed the white channels” of anew and 
better nature at the pleadings, and strivings, and 
wrestlings in prayer of Whitefield and his brethren. 
Do not shrink from thinking of that dissolute world, I 


Methodists, and neither exaggerate their Christianity 


and their heroism, nor extenuate their mysticism and 
that 
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great creed. After all, one may be permitted to 
doubt whether the decided position which the early 


Methodist leaders took up, and the passionate nature | 


of their testimony, were exaggerated and excessive, in 
view of the crying evils and the barren latitudina- 
rianism with which they waged war. 


These sentences are written in the old sense of | 


apology for what needs no apology in the modern 


meauing of the word, and in feeble illustration | 


of the causes of the peculiarities of Methodism. 
Little do modern men and women, for the most 
part, know of the brand which the early Methodists 
bore, when their strenuous efforts at reform were 
looked upon as the most uncalled-for and iusupport- 


able acts of aggression ; when they were shunned as | 
men stricken with the pest would have been ; when | 
they were accused of the most incredible fanaticism | 


and socialism, and bemoaned by their friends and 
neighbours as being more left to themselves than 
drunkards, gamesters, or common thieves. 


a storm of hostility, or were so universally despised, 
detested, and reviled as were the followers of Wesley. 

The young Squire of the Mall was so neglected and 
forsworn by his brother squires and the families of 
the better classes in the neighbourhood, that had it 
not been for his healthy, independent nature, and his 


great friendship for his father, he might have been 


driven into the low company to which Methodism 
was then generally believed to incline. 


Old Squire Gage had been fortified against the © 


deleterious and destructive consequences of such an 
atmosphere by such airs from heaven as visit few 
men’s souls. It is not asserted here, however, that it 
had not injured him, developed oddities in him, 
sapped ever so little his simplicity and energy, and 
made him, notwithstanding all his benevolent pro- 
jects, more of an abstract thinker and dreamer than a 
practical man, 


But young Caleb Gage could hardly expect the same | 


immunity ; and it was well for him that he was not 
equally tried. In the public places which his prin- 
ciples did not forbid him to frequent, and in one or 
two neighbouring houses which, for ancient alliances’ 
sake, still offered an open door to a Gage of the Mall, 
Caleb had some intercourse with his class, and was not 
so entirely proscribed, denounced, and doomed to 
live down his differences of creed and life as his 
father had been. 

Thus it chanced that, happening to attend the 
yearly fair at Reedham, Caleb Gage supped and stayed 
for the night at the house of a tolerant Reedham 
physician, who had been his father’s worthy doctor 
for the last half century. Doctor Humphrey was no 
Methodist himself, though he had accorded his 
evidence: ‘‘I like to attend your patients at the 
Mall, Squire ; for the most part they’re patient as well 
as patients ; and I’d liever wait on their death-beds 
than those of most others, for, however sorrily they 
live, they make up for it by dying well, they do—yes, 
your Methodists die well.” 

At Dr. Hamphrey’s, on this occasion, Caleb met, 
among other young people, Mr. Philip Rolle’s daugh- 


Save | 
the early Christians, no religious sect, not even the | 
Reformers, whether Lollard or Lutheran, excited such — 


| ters ; and in the intervals between the games and the 
| songs he had to submit to be stared at and tittered 
over, and viewed as a curiosity almost as great as the 
wild beasts they had visited at the shows in the 
afternoon. Mr. Caleb Gage had himself visited the 
wild beasts, and he had also gone and listened for a 
time to the Methodist preacher, whose stage was 
| competing with the dancing booths, and had joined 
heartily in the hymn-singing ; and when there had been 
a threatening demonstration in the crowd in that 
quarter, he had sprung up on the stage, and pre- 
pared to use his personal influence to ward off 
violence, and take his chance with the preacher and 
his friends. 

Caleb was not without something of what 
Grand’métre would have called la beauté du diable— 
the morbid attraction of forbidden fruit to his detrac- 
_ tors and assailants ; and he had himself a half-amused 
| perception of the fact, while he had no great inclina- 
tion to return the compliment. The Methodist home 
was a different school of manners, to say the least of 
it ; and these vapouring, swaggering young men and 
| swimming, bridling young women, appeared ruder 
| tempered and emptier headed to Caleb than they 
_would have appeared to his father, because Caleb 
as yet judged largely by the surface ; while the old 
Squire had a poet’s and a prophet’s plumb-line to 
fathom many feet deeper into human nature. 

There was one gibe constantly recurring on the 
| least provocation in sentiment, or forfeit, or game of 
| the Traveller, and this was Caleb’s supposed attachment. 
to French fashions, The gibe was followed by taunting 
assertions that somebody’s troth might have been sold 
in his cradle, and that he might have exchanged the 
pap-boat for the wedding-ring, so tame-spirited was he. 

‘My head is somewhat thick,” admitted Caleb 
Gage to Dolly Rolle, at a crisis of the by-play. “I 
must confess that you distance me in your merriment. 
I cannot think what you are all driving at. When 
did I discover a palate for foreign kickshaws? (It is 
as clear as the sun that it is me you mean, so none 
| need go to deny it.) As far as I can tell, my tastes 
are all English ; for that matter, I have no chance of 
gratifying them otherwise, since I have not so much 
as the entrance to any strange circle, unless it be that 
of the French Huguenot family at the Shottery Cottage 
in Sedge Pond, which my father esteems so highly.” 

Caleb did not observe, or else he paid no heed to 
Dolly’s smiles, nods, and winks at his unlucky allu- 
sion. 

*¢ As to marriage,” Caleb went on stoutly, ‘‘ I pre- 
sume I should have some inkling, if I were ever so 
little started on the road to the church on that solemn 
business ; whereas, mistress, [ have as little thought of 
marrying till I cut my wisdom-teeth as the black 
fellow behind your chair has of taking a white 
wife,” 

*¢ If you speak so fast,” answered Dolly, pertly, ‘I 
shall either think that it-is part of your Methodist 
religion to swear down one’s throat whito is black, 
| or else that you are the most deceived, misused young 
| man who has ever been chosen a bridegroom with- 
| out his consent asked.” 

“Think nothing of the kind, madam,” replied 
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Caleb, annoyed and indignant at her folly ; ‘‘ but tell 


me right out, if your high-church religion have the | 
courage and the honesty to do so,—which, to be sure, | 


I doubt not,” he corrected himself, already ashamed 
of his recrimination. ‘* What do people say of me? 
they must needs have little to busy themselves about 
when they tell cock-and-bull stories on so trumpery a 
subject ?” . 

** They do say extraordinary things of you, good 
young sir,” asserted Dolly, with a toss of her head ; 
** they say, of a verity, that you are right-down afli- 
anced to our white-faced, moon-struck neighbour 
Mawm/’selle Yolande Dupuy, who, if she be not a 
Papist, is certainly a mystic, so unlike is she to the 


for twenty-four hours to think that his father and the 
Methodists were right in abjuring worldly society, 
and that he for one would never enter it again, 
More than that, on the next occasion that Caleb passed 
through Sedge Pond, and conveyed a letter from hig 
father to Grand’mire, he refused obstinately to alight 
and partake of a second breakfast, or even to sit for a 
moment and exchange greetings at the garden gate, 
And when, in course of time, Caleb encountered Grand’- 
| mére and Yolande at some little distance near the door 
| of the parish church, he did all he could to avoid the 
encounter, turned his head, looked another way, and 
| behaved in all respects like a person deeply affronted, 
| **Somebody has growed high and mighty all of a 
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rest of her sex,—even to her wise Grand’mbére, to | suddent,” remarked Priscille, decisively ; ‘‘ I lay the 
whose apron-string she is pinned. [d rather have | young Squire of the Mall have got a flea in his ear, 
had Grand’mére, sir; but you'll be pinned to her | Sirrah! quotha, if that be your Methody humility in 
likewise all the same, if she and your cracked father | taking the first word of scolding, I would not give my 
have courted for you, and engaged you without so | head for the article ; it seems to me it do come out of 
much as saying, ‘By your leave.’ But I suppose | the same pot as ourn and parson’s at the Rectory, 
they hold you so good a psalm-singing boy that you | after all.” 

have no mind or will of your own in the matter? ** Adieu paniers, vintages are done with,” mur- 
But, surely, in common justice they will let you | mured Grand’mére, sorrowfully. She was not so 
know before the banns be published, that you may | much offended as hurt at the smart received in the 
not look sheep-faced or grow white about the gills | house of a friend, at trying in a wearisome struggle 
before the whole parish. To have gotten the sack | to dissever the wrong from the wrongdoer, to count 








were nought to it.” 


Dolly, had been crammed and prompted by sharper | 


and more malicious rustic wits than her own, or she 
never could have accomplished all these smart hits ; 
but the sense of this only galled and fired Caleb Gage’s 
manliness and spirit the more. 

“Tt is all an untruth, an absolute untruth, 
Mistress Rolle,” he declared, quickly and positively, 
**so manifest and ridiculous a fabrication, that it 
puzzles me reasonable people should combine, not 
to credit it—that they cannot do—but to circulate 
it.” But even while he spoke there flashed across 
his memory the coincidences, not only that his 
father had that very morning sounded him as to his 
opinion of every member of the family at the Shottery 
Cottage, and had pressed him when his answers were 
careless and vague, but that the Squire had repeatedly 


of late taken occasion to recommend him to unite | 


himself with another, and had dwelt wistfully on his 
own happiness in the wife whom he had lost, and 
endeavoured to ascertain how Caleb stood affected 
to such a change of condition. The young man had 
naturally thought the discussion uncalled for and 
premature, and had parried it, or been restive under 
it, as his temper led him. But now that these re- 
collections flashed across his mind inopportunely, 
Caleb’s brown face flushed, and he contracted his 
square brow and bit his lips, 

**'You are not angry with me, Mr. Caleb!” cried 
Dolly, shrugging her shoulders, and adding slily, 
“men are not angry at mere idle reports, and this one 
is no fault of mine ; I did not raiseit. I had it from 


| old Squire Gage blameless, and to make allowance 
for the wilfulness. and perversity of the young man, 
| Grand’mére felt that she had made a grievous 
| blunder; not in the step she had taken—that was 
quite in accordance with her best light and the customs 
of her fathers—but in the direction into which the step 
| had carried her. She had been rash, inconsiderate of 
English habits and tones of thought ; at the same 
| time she trusted with all her good heart that this 
| brave gargon, who had slighted her child, been 
| offended by their gracious preference, and returned 
| it with what in French eyes was little less than 
| brutal rudeness and marked insult, might not, after 
| all, prove reprobate. But she feared much that her 
| early deprecation of the free footing on which he stood 
with his father was correct, and that the young man 
was in the first stage towards the blasted ruin of law- 
lessness and infidelity. 

Yolande endured for a longer season the changing 
moods of the Rolle girls, who soon began to con- 
dole with her on the failure of her match, and 
this, too, in accents widely removed from the spirit 
of their unusual contentment with their own present 
lot and confident anticipations of good fortune in 
| the future. Then Yolande went to Grand’mére in 
| her room, stood before her, and looking up in her 
| face, said, ‘‘Grand’mére, I am yours to do with what 
| you will. Nothing can alter that. You will always 
| know it isso. Itis our French interpretation of a child’s 
| obedience and devotion, and anything else to us is 

mockery. But tell me, Grand’mére, and donot call 
| me insolent for asking it, (because, see you, I have 

















my mother, and she had it from head-quarters—from | been brought up in this harsh England, and you your- 
old Madam Dupuy, upon my life. Now, be as angry | self have bidden me consort with loud-spoken English 
with me as you like; nobody can say that I can | girls,) you have offered me to this young man, and he 
help it.” | has rejected me—isit not so?” Yolande spoke with 

The result of the spiteful treachery committed at | scorn, but it sounded as if it was scorn of herself, and 
Dr. Humphrey’s was that Caleb Gage was tempted | of no other. 
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‘You put it in hard words, Yolande, which is to 
pour the drug into an ugly glass,” remonstrated 
Grand’mere, mildly. ‘It suffices that there was a 
project of marriage thought of for you by your friends, 
which on thinking over a second time they have aban- 
doned by mutual consent—yes, I will say that now. 
Does that harm you ?” 

*¢T do not know, I cannot tell,” hesitated Yolande. 
‘You had the right,—you would serve me with your 
own dear grey hairs. But oh ! Grand’mtre,” burst out 
Yolande, hiding her face in a paroxysm of distress, 
‘why would you marry me if you risked shaming 
me? Why would you marry me at all, thrusting me 
on some man who does not want me, to whom I would 
be a burden and a bugbear? Oh Grand’mire! it 
feels like shame, hot shame, and cruel wrong.” 

“But, surely, this: is morbid,” Grand’mére re- 
buked her child, in a little displeasure and a great 
deal: more anguish and dismay. ‘This is English 
spleen and mad pride, of which I used to accuse you 
in jest—foolish jest. Your mother was given in mar- 
riage ; your grandmother before her. Think you not 
that their fathers and mothers looked about them and 
made false starts, cotite qui cotite, before they fell on 
the right parti ? Are youso much better than they ?” 

“T am no better, Grand’mére, I am not half so 
good. But why must you have me married ?” 

‘¢'You may be left alone any day, you must be one 
day ; then what would become of you, my child? 
You would have bread enough to eat, that is true, 
but would the world leave you to eat it in peace ? 
Would it not abuse and. betray you? There are no 
retreats for the.Huguenots even in France, there never 
was any but aigue morte and the prisons; Women 
may live single in England without injury or scandal ; 
but I have not seen it,— it is not the way in our country. 
It. is only that I have been a stupid old woman in 
your interests, jifille, and I am very sorry for it.” 

** Do not say that, Grand’mére. It is a trifle, a tuft 
of thistle-down, I mock at it. There, I toss it from 
me and catch it again for my own amusement, don’t 
you see? A man is free to have his choice, and his 
refusal breaks neither my neck nor my heart, though 
it throws a stone at me, Rest tranquil, Grand’mire. 
Let us return to our sheep, our lace, to what you 
were telling me of your pigeons, your herbs at home 
in Languedoc,” 

‘¢ Tt is well,” said Grand’mire to herself; “it is but 
the girl’s spirit which is wounded, her heart is mute 
like a little fish, sleeps as a sabot,—and so it should, 


till it wake up by her husband’s side, Who would | 


rouse and force it into life sooner ?” 


Ah! short-sighted Grand’mére, if Yolande’s had | 


been a mean, jealous, grasping temper, you might 
have been secure ; Caleb Gage’s repudiation and aver- 
sion would have done its work. But with the small 
value Yolande set upon herself, and the large value 
you taught her to put on Caleb Gage, teaching all the 
more effectual that it had no direct personal refer- 
ence ; the impressions which you had laboured to give 
to her of the young Squire’s manliness, liberality, 
truth, and tenderness—impressions made on a surface 
altogether blank, and capable of lightly and rapidly 
receiving them, and weaving them into a young girl’s 








pure, graceful dreams ;—it seemed no more than 
natural to Yolande that Caleb Gage should have 
nothing to say to her, there was no flaw in his nobility 
on that account, since he had not made a single 
advance from which he had drawn back. It was 
just, it was almost right that he should not find 
her worthy, he would not be less:a:hero in the girl’s 
magnanimous eyes because of that. And she felt, with 
a throb of generous thankfulness, that she: was not so 
unworthy as that came to, though he might have 
pained and humiliated her, and mingled a single 
strain of loving despair im the original gravity and 
thoughtfulness of her youth. 

Days passed over the Cottage, and Grand’mire 
watched Yolande covertly and incessantly, and saw, 
under the fair front which the young girl was 
sedulous to preserve, that her she was still abstracted, 
and only fitfully interested in what was passing around 
her. She was liable to flashes of feverish restlessness 
and flushes of bitter mortification, and she sighed long 
and sorely when she thought nobody heard her drawing 
those deep, sad breaths, which it is not altogether a 
figure: to say, drain the life blood from the heart. 
Grand’mére believed it was high time to interfere and 
speak to Yolande, to seek to probe the wound which 
she had helped to inflict, with purer fingers. 

‘** Yolandette, ” she addressed the girl, lying wide 
awake in the hush of the night with no light upon her 
but that of the pale moon and the dim lamp, ‘‘hide 
nothing from me ; it is my due, for] have nursed you 
in my bosom, and if I have hurt you I have a double 
right to know all.” 

‘*To what good, Grand’mére?” pleaded Yolande ; 
**you will but widen the breach between me and my 
old self, and increase the scandal.” 

*¢ T will not ; I, an old mother, willshow you what is 
worth all the sorrow, and will bring you consolation.” 

** How can you, Grand’mére ?” objected Yolande, 
incredulously and desperately. ‘* There is consolation 
for great, splendid griefs, but not for a girl’s weak, vain 
delusions, though they cause her to fret and pine 
for them. Consolation does not demean itself to such 
poor, common, childish trials as these are. Let me 
be, Grand’mére ; let me rather crush them down, 
beat them like a stone under my feet. Trust me, I 
am wiser than my elder in this.” 

**No, no, that is a villainous mode—a heathen 
mode. Consolation is heavenly ; if it were not so I 
grant you it would not stoop so low ; and yet, without 
that royal condescension to the least and the silliest 
soul, it would not be big enough evenforearth. Listen 
to me, Yolande : dost thou feel womanly betimes, and 
as the heavy price of thy womanliness, dost’ thou re- 
cognise thyself in the morning of thy day as ‘a woman 
forsaken,’ despised in thy youth? So thou art called, 
in the words of the Bible, which were not spoken toa 
low-born, tormented, embittered woman truly, but to 
the true Israel, the spiritual Church. Notwithstand- 
ing, there are the words and the figures, and what 
will you—that it was the sympathy of the stern 
old prophet which breathed through their marvellous 
tenderness, or that it was Another who put them inte 
Isaie’s wild imagination and on the burning lips which 
the live coal had towched—Another, the Friend of 
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publicans and sinners, and of weak women as well as 
strong men.” 

*‘ Are there such words, Grand’métre?” whispered 
Yolande, stirred and softened with awe and emotion. 
‘*T have read the Bible every morning and every 
evening, like other Huguenot girls, but I never dis- 
covered them or took them to myself.” 

** Nay, nor do we ever, ma mie, till we want them, 
or the Spirit shine upon them, because the well of 
Scripture is deep ; still, truth is at the bottom of the 
well, Yolande, waiting for us when we need it, if we 
will have it. Listen better, Yolande.” The lamp 
was trimmed; Grand’mére took out her Rochelle 
Bible from beneath the pillow, fixed her glasses, and 
with her shrunk ivory finger turned over the yellow 
pages and pointed to the spot, producing more con- 
vincing effect, and one more in keeping with moral 
and spiritual powers than when she and Squire Gage 
had recourse to the Sortes Biblicre, 

‘*‘ Fear not ; for thou shalt not be ashamed: neither 





be thou confounded ; for thou shalt not be put to 
shame : for thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, 
and shalt not remember the reproach of thy widow- 
hood any more. 

** For thy Maker is thine husband ; The Lord of 
Hosts is his name ; and thy Redeemer the Holy One 
of Israel; The God of the whole earth shall he be 
called. 

‘* For the Lord hath called thee as a woman for- 
saken and grieved in spirit, and a wife of youth, when 
thou wast refused, suith thy God.” 

‘* Grand’mére,” said Yolande, quivering with eager- 
ness, ‘*the remembrance is, oh! so sweet from the 
great Bridegroom. 1 shall hold up my head again ; I 
shall look him in the face again, Grand’mére. I shall 
not mind how I am laughed at and lightly esteemed ; I 
shall think that I am good for something since my 
foolish yearning heart is read by Him who numbereth 
the stars and calleth the roll of prophets and martyrs, 
and ordereth the march of empires and worlds,” 


(To be continued.) 





GOD’S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A very lofty mountain, rising in lonely grandeur 
on the horizon to cleave the blue sky with its snowy 
pinnacles, is descried from afar. We see it a long 
way off—from where hills and heights, shaggy forests, 
silent uplands, and busy towns, and all other indivi- 
dual objects that lie between, are lost in distance, and 
present the appearance of a level plain. So, just so, 
Adam and Eve descried a child of theirs rising above 
the common level of mankind, at the long distance of 
four thousand years. Of the millions who were to 
spring from them and people the earth of which they 
were the lonely tenants, this distinguished child was 
the only one on whom, on whose birth, and life, 
and death, and works, their weeping eyes and eager 
hopes, were fixed. 

Through that child, whose day, long befora it was 
revealed to Abraham, our first parents ‘‘ saw afar off,” 
the woman’s seed was to provide a remedy for the 
woman’s sin; as at a future time, and in the dying 
scene of the desert, the sight of a brazen serpent was 
to cure the bite of a poisonous one. Summoning the 
three guilty parties to hear their doom—the man, the 
woman, and the cunning fiend—God addressed the 
latter thus; “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; he shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
That sentence resembles the cloudy pillar on the night 
it stood between Israel and their Egyptian oppressors. 
Emblem of a present and a protecting God, it had 
two different sides—presenting a bright one to his 
people, but a black one to their foes. So did this first 
promise of a Saviour. It was at once a comfort, and a 
curse—an unspeakable comfort to our fallen race ; 
but to the author of their fall, and all his fiends, 
a black, withering curse. Henceforward till the fulness 
of time, the long expected hour, when the child ap- 
peared in Mary’s son, the eyes of heaven and hell, 





regardless of the rise and fall of empires, were eagerly 
watching his expected advent. 

On earth, the expectation of that event was coeval 
almost with the promise of it—Eve cherishing the 
hope that not any of her daughters, but she herself, 
should be the mother of the Messiah. Wrung with 
remorse for her incalculable crime, and eager to see its 
misery and mischief undone, she grasped at the 
fulfilment of the promise, but to be disappointed ; to 
catch only a mocking shadow. It is a common saying, 
that the wish is father to the thought; what we 
eagerly desire, we easily believe. So the shipwrecked 
sailor, a miserable cast-away tossed on the open sea, 
takes a sun-lit cloud for a sail, and rouses his fellows 
from their stupor with joyful cry of Land! land !— 
mistaking a fog-bank for the blessed shore: and so 
also our poor mother Eve, hailing in her first-born 
the promised seed, clasped Cain to her beating bosom. 
Alas! in the words of Scripture, she fled from a 
lion, and a bear met her ; she leant on -a wall, and a 
serpent bit it. ‘‘ I have gotten,” she exclaimed, ** the 
man” —the promised man— ‘from the Lord.” 
Never was mother so bitterly disappointed ; never 
more false, though fair, the bright happy visions that 
have floated round many an infant’s cradle! It wasa 
serpent, not a Saviour, Eve pressed to her joyful bosom. 
For, strange to say, as there, where Pilate gives them 
their choice between Jesus and Barrabbas, the infuriate 
multitude prefer a murderer to the Lord of Glory, 
here, in this quiet bower where Eve is singing her 
boy asleep, he who cruelly shed man’s blood to kill 
is mistaken for Him who generously shed his own to 
save, 

From that day onward many besides Eve were dis- 
appointed—if not so bitterly. The vision tarried ; 
tarried long ; for four thousand weary years eyes grew 
dim looking, and hearts grew faint hoping, for it. 
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But it came at last. Heaven is all moved. Its 
gates fly open, and, accompanied by a shining train, 


the Son of God descends upon the world ; and in that | 


stable over whose humble roof angels are singing, and 
within whose bare unfurnished walls an infant is 
wailing, the prophecy is fulfilled, ‘* Unto us a child is 
born, and unto us a Son is given.” This announce- 
ment suggests two or three grand topics for our 
n. 
PThe person given, and his purpose ?—This is our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
The verse where these words lie begins with our 


Saviour’s humanity, but, mounting upward, rises to | 


the height of his divinity ; so that here, to borrow a 
figure from the earliest promise, and regard his 
humanity, or lower part, as his heel, here he stands 


with his feet on earth, but his head in heaven. A grand | 


picture ! Yet what apparently irreconcileable ideas does 
this verse present? To such as reject his divinity, 
how unintelligible must it seem ?—obscure as the 
letters of the hand which wrote Belshazzar’s doom 
on the plaster of his banquet hall; and to such 
as, denying his divinity, cast away the only key 
to its mysterious meanings, no Daniel comes to 
read it. For example: He is a man, and yet 
God; an infant of days, and the Almighty ; 
the Son, and the Father also ; born, yet everlasting ; 
his mother’s Maker, and his mother’s child ; one 
the roof of a stable covers and a manger holds, 
yet Him whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain. Well is he entitled Wonderful! Language 
has often been abused—grand names being given to 
mean and good ones to bad objects ;. but never by 
baptismal font, nor elsewhere, was there bestowed on 
child of woman born a name so descriptive of its 


properties, qualities, career and character, as that | 


given to this one—‘‘His name shall be called 
Wonderful.” 

Of the properties which this verse catalogues as 
meeting, and harmonising, in the person of our Re- 
deemer, these words present that which, if it does not 
most exalt him in our admiration, mont endears him | 
to our hearts. It is not the throne of a divine and 
awful majesty the prophet unveils here, There is 
much to affect our eyes; but nothing—as there where 
angels stand adoring with faces their wings do screen 
—to dazzle them. Isaiah shows us Christ in the 


humanity which for our sakes he condescended to | 


assume—as a man; and also *‘a man of sorrows, 
acquainted with grief.” It is to Bethlehem, and its 
stable ; to the desert, and its hunger ; to the well, 
and its thirst ; to the workshop, and its daily toil ; to 
the sea, and its midnight storms ; 


sweat ; to Calvary, and its ignominious death, he con- 
ducts our steps—all along that thorny road which lay 
between the manger and the cross. For, as the Son of | 
God became human that he might be humbled, as he 
assumed our nature that he “might undertake our 
work and undergo our punishment, as he could not | 
have been crucified, indeed, unless he had first been 
cradled, the prophet is to be regarded as including i in | 
this announcement of his birth all its high and saving | 
purposes—the work and atoning sufferings, the life and | 


to the boat, and the | 
deep sleep of the weary ; to the garden, and its bloody | 


vicarious death for which, gift of his Father’s love, 
the Child was born and the Son was given. 

Here, then, is the mystery of godliness, God 
| manifest in the flesh ; one above all in the dignity of his 
person, yet below almost any in the degradation of his 
circumstances—this his touching complaint; ‘‘ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
According to Job, and also to universal experience, 
man is ** born to trouble as the sparks fly upward ;” and 
whatever differences in respect of race or rank, colour, 
| character; or position, may distinguish one man from 
another, liability to trouble makes brothers of us all. 
All eyes are supplied with tears, and are made to shed 
them ; all mankind enter the world with a cry,—the 
first sign of life,—and leave it with a groan; nor in 
the black fat mould of churchyards is there aught of 
difference between the dust of a beggar and of a king ; 
nor could any tell whether these fleshless fingers had 
held a sceptre or a plough, whether this grinning skull 
had worn a bonnet or a crown. We have sufferings 
in common ; and there were also troubles in which 
we and the Son of God could have been fellow- 
sufferers. J could have hungered with him in the 
parched desert ; I could have thirsted with him at 
Jacob’s well ; touched by his grief, I could have wept 
with him by the grave of Lazarus; and having been 
often worn out with exhausting labours, tired as the 
boy who fell asleep beneath his gun amid the roar of 
battle, I might have slept by his side when the light- 
nings flashed, and loud thunders pealed, and tempests 
tossed the fishing-boat on the waves of Galilee. 

But for our sakes, and for man’s redemption, this 
man was born to troubles we never bore, and cannot 
fancy. The ocean has been fathomed to depths that 
would receive, and top, and bury below her waves 
the snowy crests of the Andes. But there are abysses 
there, depths in the sea, profounder still; out of 
soundings ; where man never struck bottom; which 
wheel never spun, nor ship carried, line long enough 
| to fathom. Like these, but more immeasurable, 

altogether inconceivable indeed, were the sufferings 

| which, afflicting the Saviour’s soul, dyed the flowers 
| of Gethsemane with his blood, and wrung from his 
| pale lips the lamentable cry, “ My God, my God, why 
| hast thou forsaken me?” For these this child 
| was born, the Son of God was given ; and what a 
claim is his on our faith and warmest gratitude, on 
| our love and perpetual service? He endured woes 
unutterable to deliver us from woes eternal, and died, 
the just for the unjust, that we might be saved. 

By whom was this Son given ?—By his Father. 

For the things of this world, and—alas! that it 
should ever be so—for the higher interests of the 
| next, men are often wise behindhand. Not till 
cholera invades a country, and, slaughtering its hap- 
less victims, stalks through the land, are means em- 
| ployed to arrest its progress : not till one and another 
| traveller has been drowned, is a bridge thrown across 

the dangerous ford: not till fiery explosions had shaken 
| the mine and buried the pitmen in its bowels, was 
| Davy’ 's safety-lamp invented, and life preserved in the 
| midst of death : nor was life- boat ever launched on 
the stormy waves, and, amid the cheers and prayers 
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of the shore, pulled by brave hands to the drowning, | 
till long ages after the sea had strewed her shore with 
wrecks, and her oozy bed with skeletons of the dead. | 
With man the cure always dates after the disease, | 
the remedy after the evil: too late—too late for | 
many ! 

It was otherwise with salvation. He who sees the | 
end from the beginning is never taken by surprise. | 
Redemption was planned in his eternal counsel, | 
and Satan’s ultimate defeat secured before his first 
triumph was won. Every step was arranged : and 
before the occasion had arrived, all was made ready to 
save. The life-boat was on the beach, ere the ship 
had struck, or the storm had begun to blow. As the 
angel that, hovering over Moriah, watched Abraham 
climb the mountain, build the altar, tenderly bind the 
lad, and with averted eyes raise his hand to strike, 
was ready to seize his arm and arrest the fatal blow, 
so when we were as near to perish, Jesus was as ready 
to save—saving in Abel the very first victim of death. 
True, Jesus Christ had not yet died, nor had yet been 
born. But as the bond of a man of honour and of 
wealth is reckoned of equal value with his money, so 
God held the covenant promise of his Son to be as valid 
as its performance : and thus, long ages before Jesus 
died, the benefits of his death were applied by anti- 
cipation. And so John speaks of him, as a Lamb 
slain, not eighteen hundred years ago, but centuries 
before his birth and death, before the tree he 
hung on grew, before the flood had drowned or the 
fall had ruined our world, ‘“‘a Lamb slain,” says the 
Apostle, ‘*from the foundation of the world.” Ere 
the serpent had tempted, or the woman had fallen, 
sre the earliest sun had shone, or the oldest angel 
sung, God in a sense had given up his Son, and 
settled all things belonging to the covenant of grace 
—who was to be the Saviour, and who the saved ; 
calling him, and, ere they were born, choosing them 
to be heirs of glory, and joint-heirs with Christ of an 
inheritance in heaven. 

From these mysterious councils revelation has par- 
tially withdrawn the veil ; showing us the Son address- 
ing the Father—these his words, In the volume of the 
book, it is written of me, Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God. Here the Son is represented as offering him- 
self; but for what purpose? It is todo his Father’s 
will. The devil’s will is that all men should perish: 
God’s is that all men should be saved, and come to a 
knowledge of the truth : and whatever difficulties may 
be started, it is the duty, and should be the delight, 
of every minister to proclaim a free and also a full 
salvation ; casting the mercy of God like a zone around 
the world, and assuring men that whosoever cometh 
unto Him he will in no wise cast.out. God, who has 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, but would 
rather that the sinner would come to Him and live, 
was no mere spectator of redemption ; only looking 
on to applaud the actor, and approve the sacrifice. 
The Son was given by his Father as well as by him- 


self: and the claim God has on our love is, not that | 


he loved us because Christ died for us, but that 
Christ, the incarnation of saving mercy, died for us 
because his Father loved us. He so loved the world 





a8 to give up his only begotten Son, ‘‘ that whosoever 


believeth in him might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

The Son was a gift: and what a gift was there ? 
Were we condemned to die, where should we find a 
father to offer, in answer to our most earnest prayers 
to give, his Son for us; to die in our stead at the 
gallows tree? I speak not of him who is a mother’s 
joy, and the staff of a father’s age ; but of the pro- 
fligate, the prodigal, who has covered an honoured 
family with disgrace, and is bringing down the old man’s 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave? David had the 
very son we ask for; yet how fondly did his heart 
cling to Absalom? ‘‘O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! would God [had died for thee, O Absa- 
lom, my son, my son!” There is no father, though 
he had twenty sons, who would part with one of them, 
the wickedest and worst, and, taking it from our neck, 
fasten the rope on his ; yet God gave up his Son, his 
only and well-beloved Son, not sparing him that he 
might spare us, And were our hearts not cold as 
the icy pole, and hard as a granite stone, how would 
that warm, and soften, and melt them? God take 
out of us the hearts that can despise a gift so precious, 
and resist love so divine !—for this unspeakable mercy 
kindling such. gratitude within us, that we shall offer 
him all, indeed the only thing, he asks in return, 
when, as if it were a gift worth his receiving, he says, 
Give me thy heart, my son ! 

To whom was this Son given ?—To us. God com- 
mended his love to us, in that while we were sinners 
Christ died for us. Herein is love indeed, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and gave up his 
Son to die for us. 

There was nothing to astonish the eyes of Abraham 
when, leaving an anxiousand sleepless bed, he hastened 
to ahill-top that commanded a view of Sodom, and saw 
the guilty cities in one, wide, blazing flame ; their smoke 
going up like a furnace, and spreading a funereal pall on 
the face of day. The spectacle, however terrible, was 
not unexpected. The voice of outraged virtue had been 
crying against Sodom, How long ? O Lord, how long? 
and its sinners had nothing else to look for but this 
outburst of fiery indignation. The only wonder was 
that it had been so long suspended. 

When the sea burst its ancient bounds, and, invad- 
ing the solid land, rose till its waves drowned the 
eagle in her mountain nest, and washed their snows 
from the highest Alps, how terrible the spectacle !—a 
shoreless ocean, where one lonely ship, afloat on its 
silent waters, went driving over buried tower and town. 
Terrible, it was not incomprehensible. The earth 
had grown so foul and fetid, that nothing less than a 
deluge could wash it clean. We are not surprised at 
these things, or at seeing justice vindicating its 
authority wherever crimes are committed. We expect 
to find a prison in every town ; nor would start to 
meet the hangman within its gloomy walls. And did 
any province cast off a sovereign’s authority, its inhabi- 
tants, however much occasion they had to be alarmed, 
would have none to be surprised at the sight of a 
host advancing, amid the glance of bayonets and the 
roar of cannon, to put down the revolt, and put every 
rebel to the sword. 

For such an avenging purpose the Son of God, 
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attended by an angel host, might have descended 
on this guilty world. He came, but 


No weapons in his hand are seen, 
No voice of terror heard. 


The angels who announced his advent proclaimed its 
gracious purpose, singing, “Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good will toward the 
children of men!” And the light they ‘scattered 
from their quivering wings was a happy omen of the 
event that was to illuminate the darkness of man’s 
guilty soul, and turn our night of sorrow into an 
eternal day. The Son comes to vindicate his Father’s 
justice, but—hear' O Heavens, and. be astonished O 
Earth !—it is at his own expense, not ours; he 
comes to subdue a rebel race, but it is by love, not 
war; he comes to destroy, but it is sin, not the 
sinner, He gave himself to us; and, wounded for 








our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, 
died, the innocent for the guilty, the law-maker for 
the law-breaker. 

Did Simon start from his couch, deeming it beneath 
his Master’s dignity to stoop to a menial office, and 
wash his servants’ feet ? And can we contemplate the 
Son of God, not stooping to wash us with water, but 
dying to wash us with his own precious blood, without 
these words bursting from our lips, ‘* Lord, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him?” Nay rather, should 
not, and shall not this be our language, That thou hast 
done for me, what shall I do for thee? What? but 
fondly embrace thee with all my affections, love thee 
with all my heart, serve thee with all my powers, 
and, denying myself, but never thee, say, ‘* What shall 


| I render to the Lord for all his benefits? I will take 
‘the cup of salvation, and pay my vows to the 


Lord, now in the presence of all his people.” 





ST. PAUL'S QUESTION—TO GO OR TO STAY? 


(Phil. i: 23, 24.) 


OFTEN now the question pains me, 
Shall I go or shall I stay? 

Life is precious ; it detains me ; 
Yet to lose the perfect day ! 

This it is that checks the prayer, 

** Life a little longer spare.” 


Shall I stay, in Christ’s dear pity, 
Blood-bought souls to try to save ? 
Shall I seek the heavenly City, 
Where their palms the ransomed wave ? 
Open, Lord, my eyes to see 
Which it is that pleases Thee. 


Rest is sweet when we are weary ; 
Sin is rife, and hearts are cold ; 
Often when the path is dreary 
Half we wish that we were old ; 
Then our summons soon would come, 
And the angels take us home. 


Those that joined us when we started 
Long ago are laid to rest : 

Friends and kinsfolk are departed 
To the gladness of the blest : 

Withered now the early flowers 

Of our happy morning hours. 


Oh! for that eternal morning, 
When we rise to gaze on Thee, 
With Thyself Thy saints adorning 

In their immortality : 
Sin and sorrow far behind, 
Death and sickness out of mind. 


Oh! the joy when Christ our Brother, 
Eye to eye, we then adore ; 

Oh ! the joy when we each other 
There embrace to part no more ; 

Walking side by side in white, 

Clothed in everlasting light. 





Ah! but whence that shout of gladness, 
How came all those pilgrims there ? 
What has robbed them of their sadness, 
Making them so bright and fair : 

Brought them to the precious blood, 
Made them kings and priests to God ? 


It was all the name of Jesus, 

Spoken straight into the heart ; 
Nothing else can here release us 

Of our load, and shame, and smart : 
They who speak the Gospel sound 
Scatter life and gladness round. 


Then the thought of talents wasted, . 
Trifles loved and treasures lost ; 

Christ’s sweet love so coldly tasted, 
Though bestowed at such a cost : 

Bids me ask if all my day 

Is for ever passed away. 


Therefore, when I think of glory, 
And the kingdom to be won, 
Still I wish to tell that story, 
And a longer race to run : 
Still with souls to strive and weep, 
Still to seek for wandering sheep. 


Lord, I know not which is better, 
Here to pray or there to praise ; 
T in all things am Thy debtor, 
Number Thou my earthly days : 
Thou hast shed Thy blood for me, 
I will yield my life to Thee. 


Only, while Thy will fulfilling, 
Keep me waiting still on Thee ; 
All my lusts be ever killing, 
Fit me for Thy company : 
In Thee now, and with Thee then, 
This the faith of Christian men. 
A. W. THOROLD. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE CABMEN OF EDINBURGH. 


My Dear Curisttan Frrenps,—For several years, | 


although able to do little in the cause, I have taken a 
particular interest in the position of the cabmen of 
Edinburgh. From the nature of my occupation, joined 
with the circumstances of advancing years and growing 
infirmities, I am constantly requiring the aids of a 
carriage conveyance, and not being in circumstances to 
have a carriage of my own, I am of course quite de- 
pendent upon our public vehicles. Many of us 
are perhaps not sufficiently mindful how much we are 
indebted to the street cab system, and I should feel 
shame were 1 not to express in the strongest terms 
how much I feel the attention and the faithful service 
that I and all mine have for so many years ex- 
perienced at the hands of those in that line of 
life. In other ways I have come in close contact 
with the body of Edinburgh cabmen. When some 
years ago a supper was given to you by my late 
lamented friend Catherine Sinclair, the leading and 
absorbing principle of whose earthly life was to do 
good to others, I was asked to preside; and by 
the assistance of Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Hanna, Rev. 
John Mackenzie, Professor Miller, and other good 
men, we spent a most delightful and, I trust, not 
unimproving evening. Again, I presided in the 
absence of Professor Miller at a social meeting of the 
cabmen given by those who belonged to the Tempe- 
rance League ; and a third time at an evening col- 
lation in the Masonic Hall. By the kind and 
united voices of the cabmen themselves I was invited 
to preside again on the 22nd of June last, but I was 
prevented from being present on that occasion by a 
terrible visitation of calamity in my family, on June 
14th, which caused the violent death of a young and 
very dear relative. 

I am now anxious, esteemed Christian friends, under 
the kind aid and patronage of the editor of the 
Sunpay Maaazinz, to address to you, through its 
valuable pages, a few words of encouragement and, 
if you will permit me, a few words of advice and sug- 
gestion ; and I hope that, though I address myself 
specially to the cabdrivers of my own city, whom I know 
best, and to whom I feel that I can write with the 
freedom and familiarity of an old friend, my remarks, 
with a few exceptions, will not be the less appropriate 
to the circumstances of the same class in other places, 
nor the less thought of by any of them under whose 
notice they may come. I have always looked with 
much satisfaction on the respectable position main- 
tained among us by the cabdrivers of Edinburgh. It 
is not, I apprehend, a usual circumstance that a body 
of cabdrivers should possess a privilege which you have 
long enjoyed. I refer to the circumstance that for 
some years past you have had a missionary attached 
to your community whose special office is to administer 
to your spiritual wants and to supply religious advice 
and consolation. I will also add, that I believe few 
men could discharge those duties more tenderly or 
more faithfully than Mr. Campbell, your present mis- 
sionary. Nor must I omit to mention Mr. Carmichael, 








your excellent and esteemed Piper, whose lively strains 
exhilarate your social meetings. 

I think we should always bear in mind that it is 
not only a most happy circumstance in itself, asa 
great moral and religious principle, to have a good 
name, but a circumstance likely to influence practically 
any particular society or community in promoting 
their usefulness and good conduct. Thus the excel- 
lent character and high respectability of the cabmen 
as a body, whilst, under the Divine blessing, they sup- 
ply a great comfort and support to themselves, at the 
same time confer an incalculable benefit upon their 
employers. See how it acts upon yourselves, It 
must be admitted that a great point is gained for 
a person to consider that an obligation rests upon 
himself not to disgrace his fraternity, but rather 
personally to uphold its respect and maintain its 
right position. Whatever be a man’s calling or busi- 
ness in life, he should seek to do its duties well, 
and faithfully to fulfil the obligations he incurs, 
under the providence of God, which has placed him 
in that position. Every man should do his own 
work well, and, to use the language of the English 
Church catechism, “do his duty in that state of life 
into which it has pleased God to call him.” A man 
should be a right good shoemaker, a right good car- 
penter, a right good sailor, and a right good cab- 
driver ; and in that state he should be prepared to live 
and die. In a well-known work of fiction, when 
Obadiah comes down-stairs to announce to the do- 
mestics the death of their young master in London, 
remarks are made by the awe-struck party in the 
kitchen upon the terrible nature of death. ‘*‘ Yes,” 
says Corporal Trim, ‘“ death is terrible in rooms and in 
beds. But I never feared death in the field of battle.” 
—‘* And I,” said Jonathan, the coachman, determined 
not to be left behind in speaking up for his own pro- 
fession, **I never feared death on the coach-box.” 
There is much more contained in this remark of the 
excellent coachman than a witty application of indi- 
vidual zeal. It reminds us that whatever be a man’s 
position or profession in life, he should be so ready 
that death may never come upon him without due 
preparation. I mean preparation on the great principles 
of the Christian faith, whatever be the church to which 
he has belonged, or whether his duties call him to the 
battle-field or place him on the coach-box. 

I would say a word on the peculiar difficulties and 
privations which belong to your calling. Every posi- 
tion in life, you must be well aware, has its special- 
ties. None are without complaints. I am quite 
ready to allow that yours has its trials and its draw- 
backs. I might name exposure to weather, which is 
inevitable. However severe the cold or however pene- 
trating the rain, attendance on late hours and waiting 
at protracted gaieties, public and private, render this 
a customary part of a cabman’s duty. Of your trials, 
no doubt this trial of exposure in severe weather is 
one. Remember, however, that under different modi- 
fications this is a trial for many others of the children 
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of mortality besides yourselves who have to earn their | Daniel, though separated from the Temple worship of 
own bread under like circumstances, and, with due | Jerusalem, and though surrounded by the distractions 
precaution, I am not aware that it is injurious to life. | and dissipations of a heathen court, contrived to pray 
Kind friends have spoken of providing shelter for the | three times a day to the God of his fathers, and three 
drivers, and I should indeed rejoice to think that | times toturn his eyes and his heart towards the sacred 
something may be done. There seems to be a diffi- | presence of the Holy of Holies. I feel quite sure 
culty, however, arising from the cab-stands being | that in this matter of using imperfect privileges, or cf 
necessarily fixed in the great public thoroughfares, | using privileges under difficult circumstances, you 
where it would not be easy to procure the necessary | will derive the best help and the best comfort from 
accommodation. One error let me correct, in case | free and unreserved communication with your excel- 
any one should have been deluded into its adoption. | lent Missionary. 
I refer to the use of ardent spirits in the vain hope of There is a matter on which I am specially desirous 
correcting the effects of exposure to cold and wet. It | of saying a few words, as I consider it very important, 
is a total mistake. It is the worst policy ; because, | and although it may involve some degree of difficulty 
after the first stimulus and excitement is over, the | and of delicacy in the detail, still I would speak to 
suffering is greater than before. Spirits produce | you upon it freely, openly, and candidly, I refer to 
weakness, not strength for bearing the severity of | your intercourse with your employers, and by em- 
bad weather. Every medical man will give this judg- | ployers I mean both the proprietors of the cabs of 
ment. It is a well known fact, that during the dread- | which you have charge, and those persons also whom 
ful winter of 1801-2, the weather, which was very | you are called upon to drive. It is of the last 
severe upon the stage coachmen of the night coaches | importanee that good feeling should subsist between 
on the north road, was far better borne by those who | the drivers and the proprietors of cabs, because it is 
drank only hot tea and coffee than by those who took | very obvious that they have to consider each other 
spirits, many of whom died under this treatment of | and often perform many relative duties, It is evi- 
themselves. dent they have much in their power for mutually 
But perhaps I should first have referred to that | aiding or harassing each other. You can in many 
which many would consider as the greatest of all your | ways preserve or injure your employers’ property, 
trials, viz., that of being deprived of the full and | you can advance or damage their interests as cab-pro- 
free advantage of the Sabbath day. You will not for | prietors, In turn they can in many ways promote your 
a moment suppose that I do not sympathise with | comfort and serve your best interests. Now, with regard 
you in this privation, or do not feel that in your | to your intercourse with those whom you more imme- 
losing this privilege you lose a privilege enjoyed by | diately serve by driving, I would earnestly recommend 
most of those engaged in the ordinary business and | you tobe uniformly respectful and considerate ; toadopt, 
occupations of life. Let me then remind you that | not a cringing manner, but a manly, polite, and for- 
where works of necessity and of mercy are to be done | bearing demeanour—which is not only right and proper 
on the Lord’s day (and we know such to be sanctioned | in itself as a Christian duty, but has much desirable 
by our Lord himself), they must be done by some | influence in promoting good understanding and kind 
persons and that every allowance will be made for | feelings between the parties brought together under the 
what is thus forced upon them by the circumstances of | circumstances. There can be no doubt that there is 
their lot. The Christian believer so situated will en- | lurking in many minds a certain prejudice against 
deavour to supply by his own vigilance and his own | cab-drivers, a vague and undefined notion that they 
zeal for what he has lost. Of this I am quite sure, | may suffer from their extortionate treatment and 
that no method of advancing the cabman’s Sabbath | uncivil language. This impression I wish to see 
cause, or of securing to him all the freedom which | effaced and done away entirely in your case. Unfor- 
can be given, will be more certain than for the cabmen | tunately this prejudice has been fostered in the minds 
themselves to use diligently the Sabbath privileges | of persons accustomed to form their opinions from 
which they do already enjoy, and by showing them- | treatment they may have met with from London 
selves deserving of all consideration that can be given | street drivers ; and much has been said which is un- 
them in this matter. I am informed that attention | favourable to that large body of cabmen. 
has been paid to the subject, and that certain conces- That there are amongst the metropolitan drivers 
sions have been made. I believe that, in a very | men of strictest honesty, men of most excellent cha- 
kind spirit and with a very proper feeling on the racter, men marked by the most civil and respectful 
subject, many masters allow each of their drivers | demeanour, I can vouch from my own experience, and 
to have one Sunday in three entirely at command, | many others can do the same. I speak advisedly on 
besides occasional use of others, One remark I feel | the subject, and I speak from accurate information. 
it of deep importance that we keep in view. A | But that amongst 6000 cabmen—for there are now 
blessing must follow upon those religious efforts which | that number on the streets of London—there should 
are put forth to improve our imperfect privileges, and | be found some who, under the circumstances of the 
upon our endeavours to use for good those spiritual | case, have produced unfavourable impressions on the 
advantages which we enjoy less fully than others. For | minds of their employers, can hardly, I think, surprise 











example, the cabman, although necessarily employed, us. And we are the less surprised when we find a 
may bear in mind the sacredness of the Sabbath. He number of these men working under so vicious a sys- 
may, at all times and under all circumstances, raise his 

heart to God in serious thought and earnest prayer. | 


tem as one which prevails, at any rate to some extent, 
among London cabdri-vers—a system of which the di- 
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rect tendency must be to foster and encourage the very 
evils which are complained of by so many employers 
of cabs in London. In Edinburgh the system I refer 
to is unknown. With us a body of respectable pro- 
prietors are the possessors of about 600 excellent car- 
riages, which are worked at regular fixed weekly 
wages, let me say it honestly and truly, by a body of 
well-conducted and efficient drivers. In London, on 
the other hand, besides respectable capitalists who own 
the best hansoms and the best four-wheelers in use, 
there are persons, with a very limited command of 
capital, whose business it is to patch up miserable cabs 
at the lowest price, and these, with the most inferior 
harness and the most wretched horses, are let out to 
cab-drivers who have no capital at all, and who must 
bring home a stipulatéd sum daily to the owners, 10s. 
perhaps for a hansom and 8s, for a four-wheeler. 
This injurious arrangement is sometimes placed on a 
more respectable footing, and 18s, is returned for a 
hansom, 16s. for a four-wheeler. But the system is 
essentially a vicious one, and we hope never to see it 
introduced into Edinburgh. I should grieve to see 
anything introduced which had a tendency to throw 
division or cause strife between the drivers and the 
driven, A friendly and mutually-trusting spirit of 
respect would have the happiest effect in promoting 
mutual ‘esteem. In the course of a little friendly com- 
munication with my cab-driver, I found the other day 
that he and his family were members of our little tem- 
porary church in Earl Grey Street, that his children 
attended our school, and that he had been greatly de- 
lighted at the prospect of our new church in Brougham 
Street being soon completed. It was evidently a source 
of great satisfaction that he had himself given a sub- 
scription to it. 

Let me now say a few words to you on a very dif- 
ferent subject. Let me call your attention to the cab- 
man’s reading. You will not suppose that I am about 
to address you as if we expected cabmen had the time 
and the opportunity for literary pursuits. Ispeak not 
to matters of a scientific character, but to a practical 
question which may be quite applicable, and of much 
importance to yourselves, or to any persons engaged 
like yourselves, in earning your daily bread. Here 
now are two facts to which we refer in proof of the 
question being applicable to you ;—one is, you have 
books—you have a library of your own, and are add- 
ing to it periodically some of the useful publications 
now produced in such abundance, and on such mo- 
derate terms. The other fact is, that you must have 
many spare moments. The intervals between your 
several fares must be passed in waiting, and how 
could these be more suitably filled up than by some 
interesting and well-selected reading. Ido think it 
might be very advantageous at such times to form the 
habit of occupying the time of waiting with some good 
book, of an instructive, moral, or religious tendency. 
Of course, in selecting a suitable volume for the occa- 
sion, we give the preference to Taz Boox, the Word 
of God. No perusal of its blessed pages can be too 
frequent—no acquaintance with its language and 
its statements too minute. It is a constant guide 
through the difficulties of life—a support in its trials, 
a comfort in its sorrows. All this can be sup- 





plied by having a pocket Bible always at hand for 
consultation and always ready for reference at a 
leisure moment of time. But, besides the Bible, 
many excellent books may be so employed, and with 
a like benefit. Whilst you studiously shun all 
that large class of a mischievous tendency, which 
are now so common, and which tend only to ex- 
cite the passions and bewilder the judgment, you 
will find many instructive and useful publications well 
fitted for your circumstances. 

I think that with these practical remarks I should 
now close this address to the cabmen of Edinburgh. 
But before I conclude I would make one reference 
to a lesson which I think is applicable to all of us, 
whatever be our position in life, but which in some 
respect seems to fall in with language which we are 
accustomed more exclusively to associate with your 
profession. It is a curious circumstance that we find 
in Holy Writ a reference made to a distinguished cha- 
racter in terms connected with his mode of driving. 
So the speaker (2 Kings ix. 20). means to describe 
the ardent excitable character of the energetic reformer 
of the Jewish Church: ‘*‘ And the watchman told, 
saying, He came even unto them, and cometh not 
again : and the driving is like the driving of Jehu, the 
son of Nimshi ; FoR HE DRIVETH FURIOUSLY.” 

No positive blame is implied in the description. 
But, surely, in the term *‘ driveth furiously,” an idea 
is conveyed that the character so described may be too 
hasty in purpose, too vehement to sustain at all times 
full prudence in action and due consideration of pro- 
priety. We may fairly, I think, more generally apply 
the expression, ‘* Never drive furiously.” Of course, 
we do not now limit the precept to what is exclu- 
sively in your profession ‘‘considered to be driv- 
ing,” important as such exclusive application to a 
carriage may be. But let no one drive furiously ; 
let no one drive through life furiously. To do any- 
thing ‘furiously ” is to do it recklessly, violently, 
without discretion or discrimination. Let such dis- 
crimination and discretion temper everything you do. 
Do not drive your horses furiously ; do not quarrel 
furiously ; do not drink furiously ; do nothing furi- 
ously. Be moderate, thoughtful, or, what is so em- 
phatically called in Scripture, be “ sober-minded.” 
It is the great fault of most of us—the great fault of 
society at the present day, that we are all of us 
‘¢ driving furiously.” It is this spirit which makes 
so many overlook the principles which can alone pre- 
serve a consistent and satisfactory path through life. 
It is this which makes so many forget the prudence, 
the moral consideration, the religious restraints by 
which their conduct should be guided, and under 
which it would be carefully preserved from the errors 
which make shipwreck of the usefulness, the happi- 
ness‘and the self-approval of thousands. Let me close 
with my earnest desire for you to be found continuing 
to increase in all that gives respectability to your po- 
sition in life, and in appreciation of that which imparts 
a clearer hope to your views of life beyond the grave. 
Let me assure you that, if you derive no other bene- 
fit, you will always have the best wishes and earnest 
sympathy of your sincere friend. 

E. B, Ramsay. 
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RICHARD WHATELY. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Ir is nearly eighty years since Richard Whately 
was born in London—in February, 1787, the youngest 
of nine children, and taking his parents so much by 
surprise that the nursery had long since ceased to 
exist. His father was prebendary of Bristol, and his 
mother of an ancient Herts family, whose manor- 
house is not likely to be forgotten us long as Blakes- 
moor House in Blankshire invites the readers of Elia. 
The prebendary died when young Whately was but 
ten, and his widow glides noiselessly out of the his- 
tory, leaving us this sickly child, who was put into the 
scale against a turkey to the advantage of the bird, 
and who never felt hungry till he was twelve. He 
was a@ boy of thought and curious parts, with the 
misfortune to be far junior to his brothers, and to be 
shy besides ; so shy, that ‘‘if there were no life but 
the present,” he would say afterwards, ‘“‘the kindest 
thing one could do for an intensely shy youth would 
be to shoot him through the head.” Thrown in upon 
himself, he took to building castles and watching the 
garden; acquired the minutest familiarity with the 
habits of animals, and ignored the world of men. 
‘©The society of children was distasteful to him,” and 
he ran absently against people in the street ; but at fifty 
. he recalled that he used to carry about two ducklings 
in the palm of his hand, and hold them to any bough 
that had caterpillars on it—while they travelled as 
quietly as passengers on the top of a coach; and 
when he was a child it occurred to him that the con- 
sciousness of brutes must be analogous to that of 
human beings in a dream. Noticing his habits of 
absence, his friends hastily prophesied that he would 
never be able to make his way in the world, yet there 
were theories of government, civilisation, and the 
like, of which he would say afterwards, ‘‘I went 
through that when I was twelve ; I thought that out 
when I was thirteen.” The one faculty for which he 
attracted notice he lost before his boyhood. He sur- 
prised Parkhurst, a neighbour of his father, by telling 
him one day how many minutes he had lived. He 
did the mosé difficult sums in his head quicker than 
any one could upon paper, and without the smallest 
error. Figures were his playthings ; but by the time he 
was nine he was saved, he says, ‘‘ from being a Jedidiah 
Buxton by the amputation of this overgrown faculty, 
and became a perfect dunce at cyphering,” though he 
could always solve arithmetical puzzles that baffled 
mathematicians of ability. A public school might 
have been of genuine service to him, but he was sent 
to a private school near Bristol, where his habits seem 
to have acquired strength, and where he formed few 
school friendships, though they were deep and lasting. 

When he entered Oriel College, Oxford, he had 
dropped the sickly look of his childhood, and was 
active, robust, a good shot, and an ardent fisherman. 
He had dropped also his arithmetical skill, and never 
was distinguished in mathematics. He had retained 
his power of concentrated thinking, strengthened by 
his meditative and lonely habits, and he clung to a 
subject until he had made it thoroughly his own. He 








had retained also his power of abstraction, and in the 
pursuit of thought became indifferent to what was 
passing around him. He had no curiosity ; Words- 
worth had not less interest in personal talk. ‘It 
gives me no pleasure to be told who is dead, and who 
married, and what wages my neighbour gives his 
servants. Then, for the inconvenience, I am ignorant 
of the streets and shops, and neighbouring villages 
of the town where I live. Nor do I even know, 
unless I inquire and examine diligently, and with 
design, how far it is from one place to another, what 
hour the coach starts, and what places it passes 
through. If I had no uncle or, aunt, I should pro- 
bably be ignorant of my mother’s maiden name.”* 
This deficiency must have been embarrassing enough, 
and he retained, in addition, his old shyness. From 
this, and from his white hat, rough white coat, and 
huge white dog, he drew the name of the White Bear, 
until at last he resolved, ‘‘if he must be a bear, to 
be at least as unconscious as a bear,” fought down his 
shy self-consciousness, and moved about freely among 
men, as freely at least as his abstractions, and an air 
of abruptness that marked where the shyness had 
been, would allow him. His college life was not dis- 
tinguished so much by honours as by the singular and 
profound influence wielded over him by Copleston, 
his college tutor. His reserve vanished at once before 
the intellectual sympathy that he found with a man 
whom he thoroughly honoured, and who was quick to 
see, under the embarrassment and rough exterior of 
his pupil, a vigorous and independent mind. Men 
are seldom drawn together by so marked an intellec- 
tual affinity, and the isolation in which they both stood 
from the University, partly by their liberal ideas, and 
partly by their enthusiasm for Aristotle, drew them 
closer ‘‘ into a steady and solid friendship.” To the 
young man the gain .was inestimable. His mind 
rapidly developed, and with each advance he held 
Copleston his benefactor. ‘‘It was in their long 
walks together, in the woods and meadows near 
Oxford, that they discussed and worked out such 
subjects as form much of the groundwork of the 
Logic ;” and long after, when the tutor was Bishop 
of Llandaff, and the pupil Archbishop of Dublin, 
Whately would send him his books, ‘‘as to a kind of 
lord of the soil, and as a token of acknowledgment 
that from you I have derived the main principles on 
which I have acted and speculated through life.” 

In 1811 he gained his fellowship, and for twenty 
years he continued to live at Oxford, as college tutor, 
and then as Principal of St. Alban’s Hall. Hinds, who 
was his first pupil, and had been educated at the same 
school, describes his apartment as ‘‘a small one, and the 
little room in it much reduced by an enormous sofa, 
on which I found him stretched at length, with a pipe 
in his mouth, the atmosphore becoming denser and 
denser as he puffed.” The dog still continued to be 
his companion, and much amusement was excited by 
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the tricks to which its master trained it in Christ 
Church meadow. These were peculiarities easily 
noticed, and they were characteristic enough of the 
man. Whately was too independent and too much 
with himself to regard the opinions of his contem- 
poraries or the conventionalities of the University. 
His manner and ways fought against him then, as 
they did more or less all his life, and caused pre- 
judices and rumours that were unfounded. But it 
was impossible to resist his influence: and he suc- 
ceeded in winning for his favourite Aristotle a place 
in the University that the next generation of Oxford 
men enthusiastically accorded. Oriel was then in 
its brilliance. Copleston and Davison, Hawkins and 
Keble, Arnold and Hampden, Newman and Pusey, 
were among its fellows : and, though not all in resi- 
dence together, Whately was their common contem- 
porary. Most of them were on intimate terms with 
him. It was he who prophesied the great capability 
of growth there was in Arnold, seeing below the 
crudities ef his exercises to his real superiority. It 
was at Halesworth—a parish of which he held the 
incumbency—that Keble read to him the manuscript 
of the Christian Year. It was at St. Alban’s Hall 
that Newman says, *‘ he opened my mind, and taught 
me to think and to use my reason.” The great lines 
of thought along which Oxford men have since been 
moving were not then distinctly marked, and those 
who in after life were divided by formidable barriers 
were mixing together in free intellectual intercourse. 
Whately was the most vigorous reformer, and went so 
far that the staid and older men looked at him askance 
and with suspicion: but the younger men were all 
touched with liberal opinions, although some, like 
Newman, drew back. The parish to which Whately 
had been presented by his uncle in 1822 proved that he 
was competent to undertake other work than that of a 
college tutor.: The people were in a state of heathen- 
ish ignorance from long neglect: but’ he commenced 
an adult school, a weekly lecture—which grew so 
popular that it had to be transferred from a private 
house to the church ; ‘** was one of the first to set on 
foot that active and diligent preparation for con- 
firmation by teaching and’ examination which has 
since been generally adopted ;”. and left the parish in 
a very different state from what he found it in. Ap- 
pointed by Lord Granville to the Principalship of 
Alban Hall, and unable by his wife’s health to reside 
at Halesworth, he was reluctantly obliged to put his 
parish in charge of a curate, who afterwards succeeded 
to it. The Hafl soon felt the result of his vigorous 
reforms and activity, and from being the Botany Bay 
of the University rapidly gained so high a character 
that additional rooms had to be built. It was while 
in this office that he received the offer which decided 
his life. He had gone to pay one of those visits to 
Arnold at Rugby which sprang out of the deepest 
friendship that he ever formed. ‘A visitor arrived 
who was a stranger to him, and was asked out to see 
the feats of his climbing dog. The animal performed 
as usual, and when he reached his highest point of 
ascent, and was beginning his yell of wailing, Whately 
turned to the stranger and said, ‘ What do you think 
of that?’ Visitor: ‘I think that some besides the 





dog, when they find themselves at the top of the tree, 
would give the world they could get down again.’ 
Whately: ‘Arnold has told you.’ Visitor: ‘Has 
told me what?’ Whately: ‘That I have been 
offered the Archbishopric of Dublin.’ ” 

The communication was made in a letter from 
Lord Grey, in which it was pointed out that ‘the 
duties would need the most unremitting care under 
the direction of a firm, enlightened, and conciliatory 
spirit.” The offer was as unexpected as it was un- 
solicited; and it cost much to accept it. It had 
nothing to tempt an unambitious man, and much to 
alarm a quiet one. If St. Alban’s Hall was the 
Botany Bay of the University, the time was not 
then distant when an Irish bishopric was to an 
English scholar little else than transportation. Ireland 
was a terra incognita to most studious English- 
men, and the Irish questions that came up in Parlia- 
ment were to most forbidding and forbidden. When 
Whately accepted the honor, it was with much personal 
sacrifice, and it was only from that sense of duty to 
which he submitted all personal considerations. ‘My 
brain,” he said, ‘Sis written within and without, 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe.” Yet Lord Grey 
was but paying tribute of recognition to capacities 
that had become notorious far beyond the University. 

As early as 1819, an anonymous pamphlet, by 
Konx Ompax, had attracted general attention, Sug- 
gesting doubts of the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
proposing to establish indeed: by the report of eye-wit- 
nesses and other documents that there could be no 
such person, it was intended to refute the nascent 
scepticism which critically examines the Gospels in 
order to discover that there is no proof of the facts they 
relate or even of the existence of Jesus Christ; and 
its ability has maintained its place during even the 
keen intellectual struggles of the last forty years, and 
the varying phases of infidelity. Attributed only to 
Whately it was followed in 1822 by a work to which 
he set his name, and in which he proclaimed prin- 
ciples which characterized his whole public life. The 
Bampton Lectures ‘* On the Use and Abuse of Party 
Feeling in Matters of Religion,” showed the true 
temper of a man who might be called to rule in a 
land harassed and broken by party spirit. Essays 
rapidly followed, on the Peculiarities of the Christian 
Religion, the Writings of St. Paul, and the Errors of 
Romanism. Lectures on the Scripture Revelations 
of a Future State marked the period of his ministry 
at Halesworth, where these lectures were originally 
given in a series of expositions at the week-day meet- 
ings. And two books that were published about the 
same period carried his name farther than any,—those 
works on Logic and Rhetoric which mark an epoch in 
the history of English thought, and for this cause, 
as well as for their great ability, are sufficient to 
preserve the name of their author. These, as far as 
they went, were public credentials, and they were of 
a kind on which it was easy to form a judg- 
ment. They bore witness to a man of great truth- 
fulness, honesty, and fearlessness, of a rare sagacity 
and grasp of thought, of energy, sincerity and mode- 
ration. Yet as the appointment was not the least a 
party one, and as curious stories crept out of Whately’s 
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nonchalant habits, his defiance of custom and zeal 
for reform were exaggerated by rumour, and as the 
situation in Ireland was one of extreme difficulty, the 
new archbishop was watched with more curiosity than 
sympathy. 

The position to which he was destined was full of 
embarrassment. The work of the union was siill incom- 
plete, and if the countries were nominally one there 
was little real approach to unity. The emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics had been resisted so long that it 
had lost much of its value when it came, and the oppo- 
sition to it had stirred a ferment which was far from 
subsiding. The question of tithes was agitating the 
country, and the sectarian animosities were as bitter 
as the political, Whately had supported Sir Robert 
Peel in the Emancipation Act, though at the cost of 
many painful estrangements from his friends, and he 
was prepared to maintain that the Roman Catholic 
clergy had a right to endowment from the State. 
Though he was opposed to the original endowment of 
the college of Maynooth, he was equally opposed to 
disendowing it. There was nothing in his antecedents 
calculated to make the Roman Catholics regard him 
with hostility, yet even to them he came as the repre- 
sentative of English rule and an alien religion. But 
it was long before the prejudice excited against him 
among Protestants was overcome, ‘* The whole Irish 
press day after day, month after month, year after 
year, continued to pour out invectives, accusations, 
and inuendoes, and how eagerly these were taken up 
from mouth to mouth! That the archbishop was 
a ‘Jesuit’ was whispered here and there ; acute phy- 
siognomists saw something suspicious in the look of his 
hall-porter ; and when at last some one found out that 
in the words ‘ Ricardus Whately’ might be spelt out 
the mystic number 666, the evidence against his 
Protestantism was felt to be conclusive.” 

What he brought to Oxford we know already ; and 
much of what he was there he retained through life. 
He had a fine and commanding presence, a clear and 
not unpleasant though monotonous voice, and a frank 
and kindly spirit. ‘* I can distinctly recall his voice,” 
says one friend, ‘‘ and his benevolent smile, as he cried 
out three or four times ‘I see little lambs,’ ‘I see little 
lambs ;’ and coming to the edge of the steps, gathered 





five or six of the youngest ones into his arms, and 
then walked into the house with one of us upon his 
shoulders. In after years I used to observe, when 
walking with him in St. Stephen’s Green, how the 
young children used to stop and smile up at him, and 
how some of the little ones who were accustomed to 
see him there, and whom he often delighted by send- 
ing his dog to fetch and carry for their amusement, 
used even to run up to him with the familiar saluta- 
tion, ‘Arts bissop!’? This he was always pleased 
with : often stooping to take up some little toddler 
in his arms, or laying his hand on its head, and pass- 
ing on with a half-murmured word of blessing.” ‘* As 
we came back,” says another, ‘‘ we overtook a little 
girl about six years old, who has daily to carry a 
heavy can of milk a distance of two miles. The poor 
little thing was quite frightened at having to go so far 
in the dark, The archbishop was shocked at her 
having to carry such a load, so some of us took her 
can, and he carried her himself to Foxhow.” Those 
who knew him speak much of his kindness and ten- 
derness, his readiness and pleasure to teach and 
amuse. Toa clergyman, with whom there had been 
some misunderstanding, he wrote, ‘* Any wrong or ap- 
parent wrong on your part, whether with or without your 
consciousness of it, I forgive as a debt of one hun- 
dred pence as fully as I hope to be forgiven my debt 
of ten thousand talents; and for any wrong on my 
part towards you I heartily ask your pardon.” He 
met his clergy in a ready and kindly spirit, sought 
intercourse with them, and was ever ready to enter 
into discussion on any point that interested them. 
These are all kindly and agreeable traits, and they 
were accompanied by the strictest conscientiousness, 
the continual desire to do what was right, an innate 
dislike of party, and a love of fairplay. But his old 
stiffness beset him ; fits of absence still seized him ; 
his speech and manner were marked by an occasional 
abruptness which meant nothing but a painful habit 
and the pre-occupation of a studious man. Rumours 
of heresy were blown about from his books, the fame 
of political heresies had preceded him, He continued 
to amuse himself with his dogs, and was impatient of 
the formalities of his office, altogether an unconven- 
tional archbishop, and he suffered accordingly. 
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_ “Ir I were not a minister of the Gospel, I should 
like to be a doctor,” said one clergyman to another. 
** And I should like to be both,” was the answer. 
If the wisdom expressed in that answer had been 
Properly appreciated at the universities and colleges, 
perhaps Christendom would have possessed a sounder 
soul in a sounder body, while our hospitals would have 
been less crowded, and our churches better filled. 
Perhaps the Christian Church never committed a 
greater blunder than when it neglected to place 
medicine among the branches of knowledge to be 
studied by those preparing for the holy ministry. As 
& matter of abstract science medicine may of course 


be i ne studied apart from divinity ; but in 
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practical life they ought never to be separated. As 
things are just now, the M.D. spends his life in the 
dissecting-room or the laboratory, and the D.D. passes 
his days in his library—the one studying the human 
body without asking what is to be done with 
the soul, and the other studying the human soul 
without knowing how to help the body. But in 
daily practical life, outside both dissecting-room 
and study, every doctor ought to be a minister 
of the Gospel, and every clergyman a doctor. I say 
ought to be, though*I know very well it cannot now 
be. It would be absurd indeed to try to reconstruct 
society. Still that which is may one day give place to 
what ought to be. So that I believe it is not wholly 
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useless to show that the systematic separation of the 
minister from the physician is a thing which ought 
not to be. For man, although composed of two parts, 
which seém as mtich opposed to eiich other as are 
fire and water, is u0dt constructed like a steam- 
evgine, wlére tle fire and the water are separate from 
each other, and where, looking into the kettle, you 
ean say: ‘This is the place for the water ;” and 
looking under it: ‘* This is for the fire.” Thereis no 
such partition in hunian natare. Body and soul, matter 
and spirit, are so closely and intimately related, and | 
the one so thoroughly penetrates and permeates the | 
other, that the two seem to be only one living thing. 
And this shows that man is not a mechanism of human | 
construction,.since we do not evén know how to make | 
a compound of fire and water, much less do we know 
how to unite spirit and matter without some substantial | 
partition between thém. But such a thing is not too | 
hurd for Him, who is ‘‘ the Father of Spirits,” and at 
the same time the Creator of all visible things. And | 
this is a good reason why all chetiists, even the most | 
skilful, ought to humble themselves before Him, say- | 
ing, ‘* We will praise thee, for we are fearfully and | 
wonderfully made; marvellous are thy works, and | 
that our soul knoweth right well.” 

The union between body and sdul being thus inti- 
mate, it is surely to be wondered at that governmouts, 
both political and ‘ecclesiastical, should ‘have adopted | 
an educational ‘plau which so complétely separates the | 
physiciaus of the oue from the physicians of the 
other. Nor can it ‘be reasdnably doubted that, 
owing to that unnatural separation, mankind must 
have often been ‘put to great inconveniences. Many | 
a minister must for years have struggled with a 
méntal sufferer, who ‘might have been ‘cured by a 
draught ; while, on the other hand, niany a doctor 
must have been at his wit’s end with a patient, who 
required no other medicine than a well‘applied ‘text. 
But ours is the age of hair-splitting and dissecting, 
of analysing and Teduding everything ‘to its elements. 
It miy be a wise plan, for imstance, in a large watch 
manufactory to train a man to do ‘nothing but’ make 
certain little wheels, and another to make spindles, 
and a third to make small ‘springs, &c. But hu- 
mau life is not a watch manufactory, neither is man 
a timepiece. In the medical world, this anatomizing 
process is now-a-days being carried to a prodigious 
extent. There are what are called ‘“* specialities,” 
i.e., We must ‘have special doctors for ‘certain classes 
and phases of diseases—ear diseases, eye diseases, 
diseases ‘of the chest. 
they have been doing, there will one day be special 
doctors for curing diseases of the left eye, and 
others for curing diseases of the right eye. it will 
be by tio’ méans uncommon then, as we pass along a 
street, to see On wu door-plate: ‘Dr. Jones, left leg 
amputator.” A few ‘years ago, in a legislative 
council in Belgium, the question was eagerly debated 
whether the popular school ought to be regarded 
as a place for instruction or for education. One of 
the members had a novel sugSestion. It was his 


opinion ‘that the school should be a place for both, but 
then he proposed to set apart the hours from 9 till 12 
for instruction, and from 2 till 5 foreducation. 


‘the 


Indeed, if matters go on as_ 


councillor’s plan is in a fair way of being generally 
adopted, 

A step in the opposite direction has been taken by 
the founders of the College for Medical Missions at 
Edinburgh. If the combination of medical practize 


| with pastoral work is impracticable amongst ourselves, 


it should at any tate be adopted in the training of 
missionaries for uncivilised peoples, Lut with us, too, 
something of that kind might be tried with less diffi- 
culty than is thought. Not by any means that a 
fusion of the ministerial and the imedical professions 
into one should be attempted. Each of the two 


| is important and comprehensive enough in itself to 


require the exertion of all the powers and faculties 
of man and the complete devotion of all his time; 


| . 
and there will always be persons who are spe- 


cially fitted for one or other of the professions, But, 
to limit our observation for the preseut only to the 
medical class, why should the medical student be kept 
so entirely aloof from biblical instruction as is gene- 
rally the case at our colleges und hospitals ? When ote 
notices the unspiritual atmosphere which young men 
usually breathe at these places, one cannot wonder 
that there should be such a proverb as Tres medivi, 
duo atiei—i.e., where there are three doctors, two 
of them are atheists. Their minds are so exclu- 
sively limited to considering the mere material side 
of man’s existence, and the mechanical structare of 
the human orgunism is so constantly placed be- 
fore them, while at the same time the soul, with its 
wants, its diseases, aud its destiny, is left eutirely out 
of sight, that it is not to be marvelled at if, wnder the 
perpetual influence of these oue-sided material impres- 
siuus, a young man at length begins to forget that 
there is such a thing as a soul, and ends by 
looking upon himself and every other human being 
as a piece of mere mechanism, a complication of bones, 
muscles, veius, and nerves, in which there dwells as 
little of a spiritual being asin a timepiece. It may of 
course be insisted upon that he may become an excellent 
surgeon or physician for all that, aud by his skill 
prevent a soul from leaving the body, though ‘he 
does not believe that there is such a thing as 
a soul at all, But it may be observed that though 
this is true in many cases, in many others it may 
be different, and he may fail to detain the soul just 
because he thinks there is none to detain; for it 
stands to reason that a doctor who believes ueither in 
God nér in the soul, will not try in the hour of agony 
to direct the soul to God, its ouly source and strength. 
There may even be cases in which such direction, 
if wisely applied, might prove the only effective 
means for preventing a fatal end. Is it not ad- 
mitted by ‘all wise physicians that serious bodily 
complaiuts often proceed from mental causes? And 
is it not a fact that the effect even of the best 
medicines is often counteracted by mental derange- 
ments which have their origin in religious errors? 
Surely a doctor who does not believe that there is a 
soul is like a ‘tailor who, bewildered by the great 
number of coats hanging in his shop, should come to 
believe that there are no human bodies to wear them. 
If it is ‘true that in many cases health cannot be 
restored to tlie body till peace has been restored to 
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the soul, it is ei 2zal.y tvue that he is a defective phy- 
sician who, whatever his medical skill, is incapable of 
leading an anxious soul to the One Fountain of peace. 


Such a physician may argue that this is beyond his | 


sphere, and that a parson ought to be sent for; but 
in many cases he would be like the man in the 
fable, who, on discovering a fire in his neighbour’s 
house, which he might have quenched with a pail 
of water, ran to the fire-brigade, and thus allowed 
the house to be burned to ashes. ‘The physician, 
of all men, should know that there may be moments 
in a sick man’s life at which the timely application of 
a quick-working medicine may bring about a whole- 
some turn. 
medicine, a good word spoken in season often proves 
to be. 
down at his patient’s bedside and preach to him. An 
entire river is not required to quench a man’s thirst, 
Only let him drop a few words about a loving Saviour 


Now such a quick-working, wholesome | 


I do not mean that a physician should sit | 


where it is needed, —give a hint or two about Him who | 


is as mighty as He is willing to cure both body and 


soul—and he may have instilled a spiritual fluid into | 
the soul which will work quicker unto life than any | 


strychnine or prussic acid can work unto death. Nay, 
it may have that wonderful effect exactly because it 
comes from a physician and not from a clergyman. 
For psychological observation has proved that a word 
usually makes the deeper impression the less it is 
expected from the person who utters it, ‘‘If that 
man who cures disease relies upon Christ, why should 
not 1 who suffer disease ?” is a logic which will come 
close home to a poor invalid. 

There is no member of society who is more entitled 
to look upon himself as an instrument for doing good 


than a doctor, since his very work is to go where | 


something wrong has to be putright. ‘* They that be 
whole need not a physician.” Where he enters, a 
warrior is supposed to be waging war with a great 
enemy. His is a glorious calliug. Why should it 


I love the doctors. They have many enemies ; but 
this is far from proving their worthlessness ; nay, is 
rather proves the ungrateful nature of man, for most 
of these enemies, if not all, are found among those 
who have been cured. On the whole there are no 
more unreasonable beings than cured invalids. They 
like their doctor so long as he writes prescriptions ; 
the moment he writes a bill they begin to dislike him. 
They require of him that he prevent their dying from 
a disordered stomach, but they would not care though 
he died from an empty one. Sick people, too, if not 
cured so quickly as they desire, are often patterns of 
injustice. Instead of accusing themselves of want of 
temperance or prudence, they taunt their doctor with 
want of something like omniscience or omnipotence. 
It is quite true that there are plenty of quacks in the 
world whose miserable bungling has given rise to the 
saying, that more people die from medicine than from 
disease ; and there may be some truth in the old story 
of the cobbler who, while taking a pair of shoes to one 
of his customers, happened to fall in with a funeral at 
which the deceased’s doctor was assisting, and there- 
upon made the observation that at this moment there 


| was a great similarity between the doctor and himself, 


inasmuch as they were both carrying their work home. 
But what profession is there, though ever so respecta- 
ble, which counts none among its members who are a 
disgrace to it? And besides, is there a profession in 
the world which has so much to suffer from intruders, 
as the medical profession has? Who is there 
amongst us who does not in one way or other claim 
its membership? Adsop, when asked which branch 
of science counted the greatest number of scholars, 
pointed to medicine, “‘ for,” said he, ** one day when 
1 suffered from toothache and had seated myself with 
| bandaged head at the gate of the town, nobody passed 
| without giving me some medical advice.” 

| But good doctors are real blessings from God. They 
| are not a necessary evil; evil has rendered them ne- 


not be understood to be so in its fullest extent and | cessary. Their origin is sad, but their work is noble. 


capability ? 


What is not implied in the fact of | Whether wanted or not, your doctor, if a good and 


being appointed to expel evil out of a human | able man, should always be a cause of thanks to you ; 


being! 1t must be a narrow mind which thinks 
of no evil except what lies in the liver, the 
stomach, or the chest, Some etymologists say that 
the devil has got his name from being tie evil—i.e., 
from being the personification of evil in all its 
various forms, whether material or spiritual. A phy- 
sician then should look upon himself as an anti-devil, 
ie., the good one, as being a personification of good in 
its opposition to evil in all its various forms. If you 
are a Christian you will find this idea confirmed by the 
example of your Saviour, who, when on earth, proved 
an antidote to both physical and spiritual disease and 
evil. 1n His presence neither bodily nor mental evil 
could manifest itself without meeting with opposition. 
He could not allow it to pass unattacked. Ay, that 
was the very evidence of his being the Good One. 
Sol sum, fugite nubes! ‘I am the sun—fly away, ye 
clouds!” If all physicians were true Christians, I 
wonder whether there would be so many invalids in 
Christendom. 


sound hygiene in the Church! 


| for if wanted he is a source of consolation to you, and 
| if not wanted he is a walking memorial of your 
| health, In a moral sense, he has the most arduous 
| task to fulfil which can be imposed upon a human 
| being—that of being sorry when the business of 
| his profession increases, and of rejoicing the less his 
|aid is wanted. If anything goes against human 
| nature, surely it is such a circumstance as this; 
| nor is it to be wondered at if many a doctor should 
| be found to fall short of this high level of truly disin- 
terested ‘self-denial. Complaints are often heard about 
| doctors drawing their visits out to such lengths that 
they become visitations, and of fixing the duration of 
| their treatment, not by the beat of their patient’s 
| pulse, but by the length of their purse. Nor, per- 
| haps, are the instances few of comparatively slight 
injuries from accidents being declared all but in- 
| curable, in order that the sufferer may get the greater 
| damages and the doctor the larger fees. Certainly such 


. Oh, for alittle more of sound divinity | are the temptations into which a medical man may 
in the medical profession, and for a little more of | easily be drawn. 


It is, therefore, a great mercy to a 
| doctor, a blessing to his patients, and a boon to society, 
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when his heart is so opened to the truth that he | hard to him as a board, though it may be of down, 
realises his responsibility not merely to man but to If he is a wise man, and carries a loving heart in his 
God. It is in cases like these especially that the , bosom, he will, under God, try to be that man’s de- 
falsehood of the assertion comes out, that it is all the liverer,—he will see that the very fact of the long- 
same whether a medical man be a Christian or not, | kept secret being unobtrusively broken through, is 


provided only he be skilful, The horrible tragedies already an important step towards the man’s reliof ; 


of Palmer and Pritchard put the absurdity of an for we know that the very communication itself of the 


-assertion like this beyond any doubt. Nor is it sad, or perhaps dishonourable, story is often the re- 


even necessary to point to such glaring examples. | moval of the heaviest barrier which keeps an afflicted 
Many a serious blunder would have been prevented | soul, or a guilty conscience, from peace. He will not 
if the doctor had been a godly man; and many a pryingly, but with the discretion of honest sympathy, 
poor neglected patient would undoubtedly have been | elicit confidence, and thus enable the oppressed heart 
rescued from misery and even from death itself had | to unburden itself; and then he will pour consolation 
his doctor not regarded him merely as an article of into the painful wounds by giving good advice, and 


his trade, but had loved him asa brother. Indeed, no | by planning the best means of redress, Who can tell 


doctor is a true and genuine physician who has not | how many happy reconciliations a wise and good phy- 
learnt from Jesus how to deal with a poor sufferer. | sician may thus bring about between persons who 
Of him what was said of the Saviour ought to be true | once were united by the tenderest ties! or, who can 
in a certain sense: ‘‘ He took our infirmities and | tell how often in this way he may be an instrument in 
bare our sicknesses.” Not in the sense of atonement, | God’s hand to bend pride, or to overcome obstinacy, 
of course, but in that of sympathy and cordial com- | which were the only obstacles to the happiness of 
passion. ‘‘ My dear,” said Mrs. P. one night to | many a soul, or to the success of many a good cause! 
her husband, a doctor, who was restlessly tossing | We all know how often the hardest heart softens 
on his bed,—‘* My dear, are you sick?” ‘‘ Not I,” | under the strokes of disease, or in the sight of death. 
was the answer; ‘‘but David Morris is very ill.” | We know how ready the sick often are to hear good 
Now David was only a railway-porter. | advice. Here, indeed, is a wide area for good-doing 
Professions and trades are like ships. They may | for the physician who does not merely practise to 
be well built and perfectly rigged, but after all every- | fill his own purse, or to plait his own wreath, but 
thing depends upon the man who stands at the helm. | to further the cause and glory of his Saviour, to 
And so a doctor may be very sagacious and skilful, | expel evil under whatever form it may appear, and 
but after all everything depends upon the spirit by | to spread happiness in whatever direction it may be 
which he is guided. If he does not fear God and | possible for him to do so. 
Jove the Saviour, he may acquire a great name As the rich and the poor meet in death, so disease 
through his skill; but nobody can tell how many | carries a key that unlocks the door both of the palace 
other cases he may have ruined through neglect, or | and the cottage ; and it is the doctor who enters after 
want of conscience or feeling. The first requisite for that unwelcome guest. When after having visited the 
truly helping a man is to love him. This is an axiom | villa he enters the hut, and from the hut again steps 
of the Gospel, and is as true for a doctor as for any- , to the villa, he cannot help being very much like a 
body else. | _ messenger of the rich to the poor, and vice versd, It is 
And how many opportunities for helping has a | a great blessing, indeed, for both when a doctor looks 
doctor, if to help be his heart’s pleasure? Certainly | upon himself in that light, and delights in taking a 
to relieve a poor sufferer of his pain, or to raise | message from the one to the other. “Such a doctor is 
up a fever-stricken man from his bed and to restore like the beneficial spring breeze, which carries the seeds 
him to his friends, is carrying help to where it is from luxuriant countries to the desert. A rich man 
most urgently wanted. But besides the bodily pains may try to picture to himself the condition of a poor, 
and weaknesses, there are often so many other heavy | half-starving, fever-stricken family, but his doctor can 
burdens which press upon a man’s soul ; and to alle- _ much better describe the scene to him than his fancy, 
viate these no one is more competent than the physi- | though ever so lively, can imagine it. Ifa well-to-do 
cian. As the doctor has free access to apartments man desires to know where help is urgently wanted, 
where admission is denied to any other stranger, so | and where it may be well applied, it is his doctor who 
he may also have access to the secret chambers of | can tell him, for to nobody else is the camera obscura 
the heart, which are never made free to the step of | of poverty and misery so open to inspection. And if 
anybody else. It is well known how different people a poor man is in need of help, his doctor is the most 
are on a sick bed from what they appear to be | any person to know where, at the moment, a rich 
when in health. The sick-room affords a bad theatre | man may be found whom gratitude for a happy re- 
for thai sort of “ part acting” which we all, more or | | covery will impel to offer a gift on the altar of 
less, join in in public life. A man in health may | charity. Many bad plans, such as communism, for 
be constantly dragging about a heavy cross which | instance, have been designed for the restoration of 
nobody tries to take from his shoulders, because every- | equality among men; but a doctor may, without 
body supposes him to bear nothing but a crown. But | | being either a communist or a thief, contrive to cause 
his doctor, who sees him when crown and mantle are | things to be softly shifted over from places where 
suspended on the wall, and when the gold ring lies there are too many of them to places where there are 
forgotten in a drawer, often discovers the cross, which | too few. ‘‘ What! three blankets!” cried a doctor, 
aticks to the poor sufferer in his bed, and makes it | pulling one of them from the bed of his friend, who 
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was suffering from the gout; “‘that’s too many. I | doubt he was a man of great learning and skill, but 
will send one to a place where there are none.’ 7 when learning and skill are thus combined with prayer, 
‘¢ Then send this pillow along with it,” was the cheer- | one cannot wonder that the physician who is possessed 
ful answer. I believe Lather used je say: ‘If the | of them earns the title of “‘the wonder of his age.” 
devil wants to strike a parish with his sorest visitation, | Patients who are under such a doctor’s treatment 
he gives it a lazy clergyman, a stupid schoolmaster, | cannot enough appreciate the privilege. To them he 
and a godless physician.” ‘‘Sirs,” says Dr. Cotton | will not be a snare, as King Asa’s physicians were to 
Mather, addressing the physicians, “the more the | their royal patient, who in his disease ** sought not to. 
charity, compassion, and condescension with which the Lord but to them.” They must have been a ‘‘bad 
: you treat the poor, the nearer will you approach to | lot,” since, as it seems, they left no alternative to him 
| the greatest and highest of all glories—an imitation of , but either to trust in them orin God. A king who is 
| your adorable Saviour. You will readily say,—Why | under the treatment of such physicians is worse off 
) should I think that to be mean which reflected honour | than the poorest of his subjects who has a doctor who 
upon Christ? In comparison of this consolation, it | Prays for him even should he neglect to pray himself. 
will be a small thing to say to you, that your coming | For whatever there may be mysterious in the doctrine 
' among the poor will be to them like the descent of | of the efficacy of prayer, this much is certain, that 
the angel of Bethesda.” as there is no evil in a city which the Lord hath not 
Ministers, from the character of their profession, | done (Amos iii. 6), so there is no remedy which can 
are prone to overlook the importance of bodily train- | cure without his blessing. It also may be expected 
ing, and of the preservation of health, for the well- | that a doctor who places his pharmacopceia next to his 
a being of the soul. A Christian doctor is a great | Bible, and has his God for his first consulting phy- 











Spirit. ‘‘To-day we have opened our new school-room,” | examine his case accurately, and to put questions 
writes the minister of a church in the Palatinate, in | about what he should inquire into. Prayer is an 


e his diary. ‘‘ We thought our former room was good | excellent preparation, but a bad substitute for work. 


] 
; blessing in a church, if he keep an eye upon every- | sician, will be conscientious in the choice of his medi- 
thing that may have a bearing upon the bodily wel- | caments, and honest in the treatment of his patients, 
, fare of the flock. One wise suggestion of the doctor | The force of these observations is not lessened by 
may often remove an evil, whether moral or spiritual, | pointing at a physician who is as famous for his success 
which a thousand sermons of the minister would fail | as he is notorious for his infidelity. For the experi- 
3 to teach. There are sins, especially among chil- | ment was never made which might have proved that |! 
D dren and young people, which the eye of the doctor | his success would have been double had his heart. || 
t discovers at once, though the minister may never | been as full of the love of God as his head is full of || 
D y dream of them. If it is true that our body is a! learning. Nor is anything proved against the value. |! 
l ’ temple of God, a Christian physician ought to look | of prayer by the fact that a doctor who prays is not. |} 
. upon himself as a surveyor of that noble building, ap- | always a doctor who cures; for valuable as prayer is, 
pointed by the Lord to keep it in repair and in good | yet nothing is more liable to be abused ; and asin all |) 
ad condition, as knowing that so much of the pleasure | other trades and professions there are idlers or fanatics. |, 
° and honour of Him that dwelleth in it depends upon | who prefer praying to working, so there’ may also be || 
. the cleanliness, the good order, and the noble appear- | doctors who prefer praying to studying. Indeed |}! 
e ance of the house. In this respect the zeal of God’s | nothing can be more trying to a patient than to have 
. house should eat him up when he notices any evil in | a doctor sitting at his bedside, who fills up his time q 
° the Church which interferes with the work of the | with religious talk, and in the meantime neglects to || 
| 
“4 enough, but our doctor gave us no peace, and became |__I close this article with the words with which Dr. |} 
is at length so importunate that we were compelled to | Cotton Mather closes his address to the physicians, | 
= give in to him and build a newone. Totellthetruth,| Finally,” he writes, “an ingenious gentleman | 
ry 1 believe he was right, for there was more coughing | of your profession has a passage in his Pharmacopeia | 
2 | 
| 


than singing heard in the school. I have no doubt | | Buteana which I will here insert because very many 
ys that the reverse will henceforth be the case.” If all | of you can speak the same language, and by inserting 








lo physicians were moved by this spirit, I am confident | it, I hope to increase the number. ‘I know no poor 

i, that our prisons and hospitals would be considerably | creature,’ he says, ‘that evercame to me inthe whole |} 

» thinned. The amount of good which a physician | course of my practice, that once went from me, with- 

iS may do to society by giving his attention to such | out my desired help, gratis. And I have accounted 

if objects, is incalculable. The training of the body, | the restoration of such a poor and wretched creature j 

st indeed, is a study which is as important as it is | a greater blessing to me, than if I had procured the 

ch neglected, especially among the lower classes. Phy- wealth of both the Indies. I cannot so well express 

oot sicians discharge a Christian duty when they try to myself concerning this matter as I ean conceive it, but 

of teach us this important art, and when they show us | I am sure I shoul have been more pleased, and had 

= how to carry it into practice. a greater satisfaction in seeing such a helpless creature 

of Tt is said that Dr. Thomas Sydenham every evening | restored to his desired health, than if I had found a 

ut wrote down on a slip of paper the names of all the | very valua‘le treasure. As I can never repent of the 

oad patients he had visited during the day, and laid it | good which I have done this way, so I resolve to 

- before him when he knelt down for prayer. Thus | continue the same practice, for I certainly know that 

ve he remembered all of them before his God, and asked | | I have had the signal blessing of God attending my 

26 for wisdom in the treatment of their ailments, No | endeavours.’ ” “ANDREW WuITGIFT. 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST'S SAYINGS. 


Tue object of the following remarks is to draw 
attention to a particular feature in the Gospel history, 
which even thoughtful readers might overlook, namely, 
the originality (if the word may be used without 
offence) of the character of Christ, as it is expressed 
in his sayings. It is by no means necessary to 
have observed this in order to be impressed by 
these sayings practically ; on the contrary the sim- 
plest minds, and those which drink in most deeply 
the practical and spiritual import of our Saviour’s 
words, are the least likely to be consciously aware of 
that peculiarity to which we allude. The critical 
habit of mind which projects, as it were, the narratives 
and discourses in the Gospels, in order to pass judg- 
ment on their truth, is by no means most adapted to 
assimilate their simple meaning and imbibe their spirit. 
It has, however, its use, both in those inquiries which 
relate to the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospel 
records, and also in contributing, indirectly, to give a 
fuller and more adequate impression of the scenes or 
discourses which it examines, Even those readers 
who are least disposed to view these in a merely 
critical spirit, and whose object is to draw from them 
the practical teaching they were meant to give, find 
that their conception of this teaching is often enlarged, 
made deeper, and more vivid, by the light thrown 
upon it from considerations which seem only indirectly 
useful for actual edification. 

It appears to the writer that this character of ‘‘origi- 
nality” in the sayings of Christ, affords an evidence 
which, when once pointed out, the simplest reader can 
appreciate, of their genuineness. It has been a com- 
mon and true remark, that the unaffected simplicity of 
the Gospel narratives generally leaves upon the mind 
a strong impression of the reality of the scenes and 
incidents deseribed in them; an observation which 
has great weight, although it would be unreasonable to 
extend it to the length of asserting that every event in 
that series of records carries with it internal evidence 
of its truthfulness. A large portion of the Epistles 
in the New Testament has similar marks of genuine- 
hess. Let any reader of the Epistles of St, Paul turn 
his attention to the signs which they exhibit of the 
‘* personality ” of* the writer ; it does not need much 
investigation to see in every page traits of feeling, 
touches of affection, of resentment, of joy or sorrow, 
which could have proceeded only from the Apostle’s 
pen.* The two Epistles to the Corinthians, and those 
to the Galatians and Philippians, abound, perhaps, most 
in these characteristic traces of emotion, or peculiar 
turns of thought. To imagine them forged in St. 
Paul’s name is seen at once to be an absurd supposition, 
Let the reader conceive himself writing them, and 
endeavour, so far as he reverently may, to call up the 





* The argument of Paley, in the “‘ Hore Pauline,” much of which 
8 irrefragable by the most acute criticism, proceeds upon principles 
which make the reader independent of what is called historical, or 
external evidence. It establishes beyond a doubt the authorship of 
a sufficient number of the Epistles to carry with it a certain proof of 
 -{ the main points,of Christian faith as held, incontrovertibly, by 





feelings which, as he traced or dictated each sentence, 
must have moved in the author’s mind. Such a 
process will perhaps aid him both in gaining a fuller 
apprehension of their meaning, and in receiving that 
impression of undoubted genuineness which we believe 
to be its true and legitimate result. And this remark 
applies not only to those Epistles in which there are 
most personal traits of individual character, but is 
true, though in a somewhat different way, of those in 
which the peculiarities of the writer’s character or 
circumstances are in the background, and he is 
occupied almost entirely with the great spiritual truths 
addressed by him, as the Apostle of the Gentiles, to 
the Church of Christ. The profound, or sublime, 
thoughts of the Epistles to the Ephesians and the 
Colossians could have come from no pen but that to 
which they are ascribed ; their very, occasional, ob- 
scurity enhances the impression of their truthfulness ; 
we seem to behold the human intellect of the writer 
labouring beneath the burden of ideas too great to 
conceive adequately or express elearly, struggling, 
as it were, under the grasp of inspiration, with the 
deficiencies of thought and language, and obliged to 
invent new forms of expression to clothe the truths 
with which his mind was filled. Enthusiasm may 
perhaps be ascribed to the writer, but it cannot be 
pretended that he is not sincere. That he speaks from 
the heart, and believes entirely what he says so forcibly, 
is manifest to every one who can understand him. 

A few instances from our Lord’s discourses, as 
related in the Gospels, will bring before the reader’s 
mind the nature of our argument. We will first 
select one or two in which the words of Christ strike 
us, even now, with a kind of surprise, and convey an 
impression which we had not expected to receive of 
his chsracter and feeling. Such is that remarkable 
saying, mentioned both by St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
addressed to one who seemed to be ready to follow 
Christ, but said, ‘* Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father ;”* ‘ Let the dead bury their dead.” 
We may soften the startling impression of the words 
by supposing that Christ saw that the man to whom 
he spoke was only making a false excuse ; or we may 
explain Him to have meant (as He doubtless did 
mean) that earthly interests must sometimes give way 
altogether before higher duties, while they ‘are the 
natural sphere of the earthly-minded. But, however 
explained, the words are unexpectedly severe and 
stern. That they came from the lips of Jesus it is 
impossible to doubt, for they certainly never would 
have been ascribed to Him otherwise. Of the same 
class are those stern denunciations against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, pronounced a few days before the 
Lord’s death, and related in the twenty-third chapter 
of St. Matthew. Every sentence is weighty with in- 
dignation, which seems to gather strength in the 
speaker’s mind, as He turns from the people and his 
disciples, whom He had been addressing, and attacks 





* Matt. viii. 22; Luke ix. 60. 
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directly the Pharisees, themselves. There is indeed a 
tong of bitterness and irony in some of the denun- | 
ciations, which we might have thought alien from the | 
character of Christ, but which, for that very, reason, | 
bear the stamp of genuineness, The circumstances | 
under which this remarkable invective was uttered | 
myst not be forgotten, The three years’ persecution | 
with which the Pharisees had met Christ was now | 
about to end successfwly, and He speaks in prospect | 
of their triumph. ‘‘ Fill ye up then the measure of 

your fathers.” There is more of indignation than, of | 
sorrow in, his tone: nor is it derogatory to his Divine | 
nature to, say that a personal feeling of anger at his | 
own, unworthy treatment, mingles with that which He 
expresses on account of their wickedness, which was 
to issue in such calamity, to their nation generally. 
Then, when He turns to the latter, and thinks of the 
woe soon to fall upon Jerusalem, the. full tide of his 
tenderness flows back upon Him, and finds vent in 
those words of sorrowing love which remind us of the 
yearning lamentations uttered by the prophets of the 
Old Testament, as the voice of God mourning for his 
people, ‘*O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how, often would I have gathered thy, children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.” 

Among sayings of unexpected severity which are 
ascribed to Christ, another instance is his rebuke of 
St, Peter, when the latter suggested that his mission 
could not really end in suffering and death, ‘‘ Get 
thee, behind. me, Satan: thou art an offence unto me: 
for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
those that be of men.” No doubt St. Peter was here 
but a mouthpiece of the tempter, and afterwards, 
thongh not perhaps until his great fall, attained to a 
truer, conception of his master’s design. But his 
words, ‘** Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be 
unto thee,” were dictated by personal love to Christ ; 
and this makes the stern reproof that he received the 
more remarkable. Christ would not acknowledge that 








personal affection which, out of human tenderness, 


could interfere with his plan of self-sacrifice, and | 


would spare Him the. suffering which lay before Him 


must have been to Peter, whom He had just before 
called the Rock on which He would build his Church, 
it is hardly less startling in its vivid reality to us who | 
read it, We seem to behold the expression of indig- 
nation and abhorrence at the suggestion which passed 
across the features of our Saviour as He ‘‘ turned” 
and spoke. Nor are the words less observable, as 
they give us an insight into the temptation by which | 
Jesus was beset, perhaps frequently, during his 
ministry. It was the temptation by which Satan had 
at first tried to draw Him away after his baptism, the 
temptation to shrink from the path of suffering and 
death which He yet knew to be the appointment of 
his Father. We do not speak here of the import of 
that suffering and death, or the reasons why it was 





appointed. Suffice it that Christ foresaw it, and 
calmly resolved to face it. He could, no doubt, have | 
made his teaching more palatable to the authorities, | 
and deferred or escaped his own death. Without any | 


irreverent speculation we may, say, that the temptation 
to do this may have been frequently suggested to Him. 
Indeed, at any time, perhaps at the very. last, if He 
would but have fallen in with the wishes of the people, 
and allowed them to call Him their, Messiah (in their 
sense. of the word), He would have had a crowd of 
enthusiastic adherents. And if He would but have 
exerted his miraculous powers, to establish a visible 
kingdom, like that of David, the great majority of the 
nation would no doubt have followed Him. The 
temptation by which Satan assaulted Him at the 
beginning of his ministry, and which probably recurred 
from time to time, may have been the subtle sug- 
gestion, not indeed to give up his scheme of establish- 
ing the kingdom of God upon earth (certainly Peter 
could not have proposed this), but of doing this by 
virtue of his miraculous power and the use of force. 
It is obvious to.us now that this would have been no 
spiritual kingdom, but none. the less it may have been 
a temptation to Christ to aim at his end by a less 
painful path. than that which his Father had appointed 
Him, Rejecting this temptation with abhorrence, He 
turned, upon Peter with those strong words upon 
which we have been remarking. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of this class 
of sayings in which the severe, side of our Saviour’s 
character (if the.expression may be used) is exhibited. 
Such are those in which He enjoins the plucking out 
of the eye, or cutting off of the hand or foot, if they 
cause *‘ offence” ; or declares that for every idle word 
account must be given on the day of judgment ; or 
teaches that everlasting punishment shall be the lot 
of the uncharitable. Men endeavour to explain away 
the meaning of these sayings, or to soften them ; but 
no one can doubt that they bear the stamp of 
genuineness, And this remark may be extended to 
the whole of that feature in the character of Christ 
which they express, namely, his awful severity and 
unsparing condemnation of sin. It would have fallen 
in with many of our instinctive feelings to have re- 
presented the Saviour as simply benevolent. Indeed, 
gentleness and mer_y are such prominent features in 
the idea which the Gospels give of Him that they are 


| sometimes taken to be the whole of his nature. On 
in his work. Sudden and startling as the rebuke | 


the other hand, a natural conception for the Messiah, 
as a restorer of righteousness and vindicator of God’s 
law, might have been one which should fix our atten- 
tion only upon these attributes, and represent Him as 
a being of awful and severe holiness, But the union 
of these two opposite features in one portrait, and 
this so that there is no discord, but all is (so to 
speak) real and natural, is a remarkable fact, and qne 
of which no good account can be given, but that the 
portrait was drawn from life. The conception of this 
twofold character in Christ is too high an idea to be 
ascribed to the invention of the writers of the New 
Testament. like the words of Jesus, it has an 
* originality.” which is the mark of truth, 

The reader will be able to follow out this remark 
for himself in many of the narratives and discourses 
of the Gospels. There are, again, others in which 
the singularity, either of the whole description, or of 
some particular trait, at once stamps them as genuine. 
Such is the peculiarity of our Lord’s demeanour in 
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the scene with the woman taken in adultery, when 
on the accusation being made He stooped down and 
with his finger wrote on the ground. The explanation 
given of his conduct in that remarkable book ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo,” namely, that it was an involuntary effect of 
the shame which his pure nature felt at the whole 
transaction, may be the true one. At all events it is 
a trait which no one can suppose invented. We feel 
as sure of its truth as if we had been present; and 
this, although there are difficulties about its place in 
St. John’s Gospel, on grounds of external evidence. 
That the occurrence which it represents actually took 
place, no one can doubt. 

Let us pass on to a class of sayings in which the very 
greatness of the assumptions ascribed to our Saviour 
carry with them the strongest evidence of their 
genuineness, 


is marked by the assumption of superhuman autho- 
rity, that it, will be enough to mention a few in- 
stances by way of illustration. A remarkable feature 


of this teaching is the relation which He everywhere | 
The salvation which He | 


assumes to all mankind. 
promises is not to a single race, but to the whole 
world. ‘* God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. For 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world ; but that the world through him might. be 
saved” (St. John iii, 16, 17). The same universal 
relation to mankind generally had been claimed for 
Christ by John the Baptist in the title by which he 
pointed Him out: ‘* Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world” (John i. 29). It 
is continually asserted by our Lord in nearly all his 
discourses. ‘* Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst” (John iv. 14). 
It is united with a claim to Divine attributes, such as 
that of giving spiritual life, raising the dead, judging 
the world, in the fifth chapter of St. John. Who is 
this who says: “‘ Asthe Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom He will” (John v. 21). ‘The hour is coming 
in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life : and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of judgment.” And, 
if possible, yet more distinct in their assumption of 
Divine power, and of this universal relation to all 
mankind, are the sayings related in the sixth chapter, 
in which Christ galls himself the bread of life, says 
that whoever believeth in Him hath everlasting life, 
that He gives his flesh for the life of the world, and 
that He will raise up at the last day all who eat his 
flesh and drink his blood. We refer to these solemn 
words now, not for the purpose of commenting upon 
them, but merely to draw the reader’s attention to 
the assumption which they imply. Nothing in any 
degree like it occurs in the teaching of the Prophets, 
The novelty of the claims they advance is as remark- 
able as their transcendant greatness. It is not, how- 
ever, part of our present argument to urge that He 
who could so speak must have been a Divine Being, 
but only to point out that the very extraordinary and 





This class is so large, and so much of | 
Christ’s discourses, particularly in St. John’s Gospel, | 


| transcendant nature of the assumptions contained in 
| them impresses on us the conviction that He really 
| made them, and that the wonderful words which we 
| have quoted fell indeed from the lips of Jesus, 

| What more sure way could there be of giving offence 


|and estranging men from his teaching than by 


| putting such claims into his mouth, unless He had 


really made them? It is going a step further to add, 
| that He himself could not have made them unless 
they were true. 

There are, again, some sayings of Christ of which it 
is not paradoxical to remark, that their very obscurity 
gives proof, or at least strong presumption, of their 
genuineness. When, for instance, He said to the 
Jews, in the early part of his ministry, on their 
asking for a sign of his authority, ‘‘ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” He 
seems not to have intended that they should, at the 
time, understand the import of his words. That 
they were really spoken is clear, because they were 
brought against Him when He was accused before the 
council. But until his death and resurrection they 
must have been unintelligible, and even afterwards, 
with the help of St. John’s interpretation, they have 
some remaining difficulty. Did our Lord speak only 
of his body, or did He mean also that the Jewish 
temple, and the dispensation connected with it, were 
to die with Him, and be raised to a new life in the 
temple of the Christian Church, founded by his 
resurrection ? It seems natural to suppose that his 
words contained this allusion : but they are adduced 
here as an instance of a saying which certainly fell 
from the lips of Jesus, as its very obscurity shows, 
A similar example is that concerning the sign of the 
prophet Jonas; it was apparently not meant to be 
fully understood till after Christ’s resurrection. To 
those who heard it, it must have been mysterious ; 
its very obscurity marks its genuineness. 

The twelfth chapter of St. Luke contains some very 
remarkable words of Christ, which probably struck his 
hearers as being of obscure and mysteriousimport. The 
time was probably towards the close of his ministry, 
perhaps a few months before his death. Some chapters 
earlier in the Gospel (Luke ix. 51) it is related that 
‘‘when the time was come that he should be re- 
ceived up, he stedfastly set his face to go to Jeru- 
salem.” The words give the impression of an un- 
usual earnestness and determination being visible in 
our Lord’s countenance and demeanour, as of one 
who knew in what this last journey would end, who 
was sensible of a natural human shrinking from pain 
and death, but in whom the higher will, to finish his 
Father’s work, predominated, yet so as to leave some 
mark of conflict and of effort, which his disciples 
observed. The same scene is described, apparently, 
in another of the Gospels (Mark x. 32): ‘* They were 
in the way, going up to Jerusalem ; and Jesus went 
before them: and they were amazed; and as they 
followed, they were afraid. And he took again the 
twelve, and began to tell them what things should 
happen unto him.” The amazement and fear of the 
disciples must have been owing to something unusual 
in our Lord’s deportment, probably that expression of 
set purpose and determination which St. Luke de- 
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scribes, and perhaps to some eagerness in his move- 
ments, as of one hastening forward, implied in the 
words, ‘‘He was going before them,” with an in- 
terval between Himself and his followers. For what 
was then in his own mind is made apparent from his 
immediately afterwards taking them, and foretelling 
his approaching shame, death, and resurrection, with 
more particular details than He had used before. 
Now it was probably at a more advanced stage of this 
last journey that He used the remarkable words to 
which weallude. They follow on some solemn warn- 
ings of the danger of not being ready at his coming, 
in the parables of the servant and steward, and the 
return of their lord from the wedding. And then 
He adds, **I am come to send fire on the earth: and 
what will I? Would that it were already kindled ; 
[for this seems the right punctuation and meaning : 


which is given differently in the Authorised Version :] | 


but I have a baptism to be baptised with, and how 
am I straitened until it be accomplished.” 

It has doubtless come within the experience of many 
persons, who have had before them a work of great 
danger and suffering, but have resolved to go through 
with it at any cost, to feel, at times, an eager desire 
that the crisis should be past. To compare any such 
experience, in degree, with that feeling which the 
words of Christ express, would indeed betoken a most 
inadequate conception of the difference between the 
Divine Saviour and his followers. And an instinctive 
feeling of reverence seems to prescribe a caution, in 
all but those especially qualified for it, against indulg- 
ing too far in conjectures concerning what may have 
passed in our Lord’s mind, at any solemn periods of 
his earthly life, or attempting to analyse too closely 
the feelings which his words express. They are re- 
lated, however, for us to reflect upon them, and their 
purpose is lost unless, to some extent, we understand 
their import. Without trespassing irreverently on a 
sacred subject, we cannot doubt that an ardent and 


ever-present zeal for God’s glory urged Christ on- 
wards to the fulfilment of his work, causing Him to 
| desire, almost with a holy impatience, that it might 
be completed ; and that his human nature, subjected 
| in filial obedience to his Father’s will, and desiring 
| above all things that it might be done, yet felt (more 
| severely in proportion to its very perfection) the 
| natural fear and shrinking which the prospect of his 
| passion aroused, but which He never suffered to inter- 
| fere with his entire devotion of purpose and of heart. 
| Beyond this, we may decline to speculate upon what 
passed in his mind, and will but call the attention of 
the reader back to the purpose for which these re- 
marks have been introduced. The whole scene, 
described as it is, in very few touches, no less than 
the solemn and remarkable words to which we have 
particularly referred, bears a stamp of reality and 
gentiineness which no attentive reader can mistake. 
We are aware that this may seem a poor result for 
so much comment, and one scarcely worthy of its 
sacred subject. Yet in days when assaults are made 
against the external and internal evidences of the 
Christian faith, assaults often confident and presump- 
tuous in proportion to their intrinsic weakness, it 
may not be useless to set the reader on a track which 
he may pursue for himself, without any aid but an 
attentive reading of holy Scripture, namely, that of 
the proofs which its own pages afford of the genuine- 
ness of those narratives and discourses which they 
contain. We believe that the force of this proof is 
great and cogent, perhaps more cogent than any other 
branch of evidence. And, incidentally, it will not be 
without its use, if he is led into a more exact and 
complete conception of the scenes and discourses of 
the Gospels ; for, to gain a fuller and more adequate 
impression of the import of our Saviour’s words and 
| acts, is to be led further and further into the truth of 
| the Gospel which He revealed. 
| C. E. Pricuarp. 








DEVOTIONAL 


A PRAYER. 


Lorp! teach us how to pray! Thy Spirit give. 
In weakness and in strength we ask the same, 
Lest lips impure pollute Thy holy name ; 

Lest hands unhallowed steal Thy altar flame. 
Oh ! hear us, in Thy love, and bid us live. 


Live—not that life whose beauty is decay, 
Because its blossom has a root of death ; 
But by the constant breathing of Thy breath, 
By feeding on the food which nourisheth 
The human spirit for Eternity. 


Where shall we seek it, but before Thy throne ? 
How shall we ask it, but in words of Thine ? 
Give us the faith which Thou canst give alone ; 
Soften the harshness of the earthly tone, 

And then accept Thy prayer, O Love Divine ! 


MUSINGS. 


A SONG OF PENITENCE. 


Srray sheep are we amid the wilderness ; 
There is no water near—there is no grass ; 
Hot winds across the arid reaches puss— 
Not the soft breezes in the fold that bless. 
The way to turn we cannot see—alas ! 

Stray sheep, lost sheep, amid the wilderness. 


O Shepherd far away—how kind wert Thou! 
Tender Thy voice among the lilies sweet ; 
Sunshine in cold, and shadow in the heat. 
Fainting by day, we shiver nightly now : 

But Who comes up with bleeding hands and feet ? 
O Shepherd very near—it must be Thou ! 


Stray sheep were we amid the wilderness, 
But on our fleeces still His mark we bore ; 
And so, though faint with toil, and wounded sore, 
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He would not have his flock one lamb the less. 
We follow feebly now ; He goes before ; 
He will not leave us in the wilderness. 


THE ANGEL SORROW. 


One day, the Angel Sorrow to my home 
Came down from heaven. A shade was on his wings 
Which soon its own dim colouring had thrown 

O’er all my sunny things. 


The leaves, which late so beautiftl had hung 
In Autumn’s golden dress, seemed brown and dead ; 
The robin, that an hour before had sung, * 

Silent, or fled. 


The sudden hush so chilled my heart with pain, 
I had no voice to greet my heavenly guest ; 
And so I never asked him why he came 

Unto my nest. 


Oh ! surely thus I lost the message sent 

Down to me from my Father’s home above, 

And only dimly know that it was meant 
To be of love. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


“© Farser! wilt Thou break my heart ?” I cried. 
No answer came : nay, rather, I heard none ; 

For, ere we speak, He answers : but that voice 
Needs that the listening ear be purified, 

The temple of the torn heart sanctified, 

Ere we can listen truly, and rejoice. 


And, after days, I heard it ; but in part 

It was not words, but peace ; when I could weep 
As on my mother’s bosom. Then I knew 

That, even as Jesus needed to depart 

Before the Comforter could come, my heart 
Needed this solitude, to meet Him, too. 


My Saviour! can I ever doubt Thee more, 

Since in the deep I walked, and found Thee there— 
Found that Thy love was mighty as Thy will ? 

And, when the wild waves broke upon the shore, 
They could not loose Thy hand, which held before, 
And, in the trembling twilight, holds me still. 


A SONG OF SUNRISE. 


My soul hath early morning—in the east 
Hope’s rosy glow presageth the day’s feast : 
Earth and my soul await the altar priest. 


Night was not long ago : its memory 
Husheth my song of joyful victory, 
Telleth me prayer must still my armour be. 


And shall I reach the daylight (will my feet 
The army of my fellow-soldiers meet ? 
Oh ! let me linger yet—this calm is sweet. 


The day may have a storm ; the enemy 
May press upon my camp too suddenly ; 
The cross be heavy—Father ! strengthen me ! 





The noontide may shine hotly on the plain ; 
My fainting steps may seek for shade in vain ; 
My parch’d lips find no stream—no cooling rain. 


Be Thou, O Lord ! my shelter in that hour ! 
Be Thy sweet Spirit my refreshing shower ! 
Thy Love my staff, Thy Truth my ruling power ! 


Thon see’st what no human eye can read ; 
Thou knowest all my weakness and my need ; 
Hast suffered me to hunger : Father, feed ! 


Nor let my soul forget, when sheltered, fed, 
What faithful hand through the dark night has led, 
And in the morning hour has comforted. 


The rosy light falls softly on my brow ; 
Earth to her festival awakes. Do Thou, 
Jesus my Saviour, shine upon me now ! 


BE STILL. 


WHEN a sad thought is knocking at the heart 
With an incessant weight of heaviness, 
Making its very echo weariness ; 

How shall we bid such visitor depart ? 


I thought to silence it in sweeter strain, 
And ran to play upon an instrument : 
But still I felt its presence, as it lent 

Unto the dancing chords a sound of pain. 


I fixed my very soul upon a flower, 

Striving to gaze its beauty into joy ; 

But turned away, in anger, to destroy 
What, to reflect its brightness, had no power. 


Then I stood still, and listened to that sound, 
Until to greater patience I was led— 
Until my heart grew calmer, and I said, 

All has been bright ; all will be bright around. 


And, as one standing on a lonely shore,| 
Hears far away a breath of music float, 
So on my stillness fell a low sweet note : 

It was God’s voice I could not hear before. 


MY WOOD. 
I know a little Wood out in the west, 
Just like a dusky cloud against the sky; 
The flitting lights and shades pass silently 
Across my lawn, but on my Wood they rest. 
It changeth not, as morn and evening change, 
Though sometimes it is darker, sometimes bright 
With pearly greys; but still the same low range 
Of forest—on its edge a line of light. 
Ofttimes my spirit wanders there, and sees 
In thought the living story of my Wood: 
How the brown squirrel leaps among its trees, 
How the low cooing dove sits there to brood. 
When I am weary, I can picture rest ; 
When sad, I listen to the breeze’s psalm ; 
When with the turmoil of the world distressed, 
I love to think my Wood is still and calm. 
It is too far to see the Autumn glow 
Of golden brightness on its fading crest ; 
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But rustling leaves fall softly there I know, 
And sink in silence to their Winter nest. 

I hardly wish within my Wood to walk: 
T love it as a something far away, 

Beyond the idle babbling of our talk, 
Beyond the changes of each passing day. 

So does the spirit show its inward hope 

Of something vet unseen, but still believed : 
Thus speaks its yearning for a wider scope, 
More perfect joy than it has yet received : 
Thus spreads its wings unto some distant rest— 
A land of shadows now, but surely fair— 
Content to linger here, while still possessed 
Of the sweet promises which centre there. 


DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST. 
O SILENT stars, looking so stedfastly, 
f look up now unto your shining spheres : 
My heart complains of these swift passing years, 
Your calm light answers of Eternity— 


Yet I would not return, though flowers were fair, 
Primrose, or winter berries, in their time; 
The sunshine tempts not, nor the silvery rime, 

Nor boughs, fruit-laden, which I gathered there. 





’Tis not that I have borne too many a blast, 
Nor that my stumbling feet so, often, fell ; 
Evil and good alike I know were well : 

God’s hand upheld me, in that changing past. 


But of the precious harvest of those years, 
I would not lose one single golden grain : 
Wisdom, that ripened through exceeding pain ; 
Patience, that grew up through the rain of tears, 


I would not now return to be less wise, 

Or more impatient of all hidden things ; 

I would press onward, as the skylark springs 
Up to the purer sunshine of the skies. 


What though this wisdom be but to perceive, 
My knowledge perished in the light Divine ; 
No spark of love or faith to own as mine; 

No strength but what I, hourly, must receive. 


Then thanks be unto thee, O parted year ! 
And on thy tomb I write, ‘Glory to God !” 
Trusting in Whom I tread the cloudy road, 
Holding his hand, or knowing He is near. 
ELPIs. 
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For weeks past, even the secular world has pre- 
sented no subject of greater interest than that of 
Ritualism. It is difficult to say whether the greater 
sensation has been caused by the flaunting displays to 
the senses of vestments, cloths, lights, and incense, 
or by the avowed claim of some of the leading up- 
holders of ritualism to a priestly power to absolve 
from sin, and to create the body and the blood of the 
Lord. It has been remarked of some sermons preached 
by prominent ritualists, that they have been very 
earnest, even vehement in their warnings of eternal 
punishment to those who neglect God. But whether 
or not this is to be commended depends on the use to 
which these warnings are turned, It is well known 
that in the Church of Rome much use is made of the 
terrors of hell, for the puppose of overawing the timid, 
and constraining them to submit themselves blindly 
to priestly guidance, and trust to the efficacy of 
priestly appointments, It is singular to mark the 
combination of a high claim to apostolicity with so 
little of the simple apostolic teaching on the way of 
salvation. The apostolic answer to the question, 


_ “What must I do to be saved?” was a very simple 


one; ‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house,” 

Among the more prominent men in the recent 
strife may be mentioned Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne, a clergyman in the diocese of Salisbury, the 
well-known S, G. O. of the Times. In a strongly 
expressed letter to that newspaper, he has declared 
his views of the serious nature of the crisis, and the 
issue which may soon be developed. From the eccle- 
siastical authorities (regarding whom he expresses 








himself very freely) he has little expectation of much 
being done to check the movement, and his trust, 
under God, is in the laity. He anticipates by-and- 
by a large secession from the Church of England, 
consisting of the ritualistic party, and the formation 
of an Anglo-Catholic Church independent of the State. 
‘* Tt will doubtless,” he says, ‘* have many adherents, 
for novelty is attractive; to it, I have no doubt, 
certain colonial churches will affiliate themselves. It 
will have no real difficulty as to a head ; there are 
those who say with confidence one or more bishops 
will join.” This letter has drawn forth a rebuke from 
the Bishop of Salisbury. The Bishop’s letter, how- 
ever, does not take up the subject of ritualism in its 
general aspects, but rebukes Lord Sydney for his dis- 
paraging view of the spiritual character of the clergy. 
After quoting the words of the ordination service, he 
says that the Church “justifies those who have been 
ordained in believing that they have had committed 
to them the same powers which the priests of the rest 
of the Catholic Church have ever claimed as their 
inheritance, and to which the literal and plain mean- 
ing of the words points.” 

A second letter to the Times contains the reply of 
S. G. O. to the Bishop. He holds that the Bishop 
claims for all men in orders powers not a whit smaller 
than those of the Romish priesthood ; that his letter 
is therefore a complete vindication of what he had said 
of the serious nature of the crisis, and of the readi- 
ness of some of the bishops:to condone all the proceed- 
ings of the ritualists. He concludes thus :—* Be- 
gotten of an earnest, misled fanaticism in some, in the 
mere pride of power in others, we are soon likely to 
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have asort of bastard form of worship which no existing | it, seems to imply that he is guilty of something very 
Church will own—of which any Church with the dreadful When, however, you face the accusation, 
slightest pretence to consistency would be ashamed. | it comes to nothing more than that you put a higher 
Far better would it be to dismiss to Rome a thousand | value on the Word of God than your assailant does. 
or two of those who clearly love her better than us, | But is that value too high?” After referring to the 
and serve us with a traitorous service, than to allow | revivals caused in the Jewish Church by the Word of 
tamely the spread of a poison which, carefully adapted | God being restored to its place of authority, as it was 
to youthful, weak tastes, snares our children into a under Ezra, he concluded :—‘‘ But what a book the 
creed which palliates the deceit that covers the belief | Bible is! Respect it too highly! Why, it is the 
of the Papist under the clothing of the Protestant.” | book which has done more for man than anything be- | 
Another bishop who has come forward to express | sides ; which has been the great lever to lift him up | 
his views on the ritualistic movement, is Dr. Ellicott, | and raise him to everything that is good. I have read | 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Well known and | the great masters of philosophy—especially that chief 
universally esteemed for his admirable commentaries | of all, Plato—and I find them saying many beautiful 
on the Epistles of St. Paul, and for his high-toned | things about death—much to make one meet death 
Hulsean Lectures on the Life of our Lord, as well as | tranquilly—but nothing to ennoble life. There is 
for the faithful stand for revealed truth in its less | peace in death, they say, or even happiness, but they 
popular aspects made in such sermons as ‘‘ The Broad | have no lessons for life, no comfort to give the man 
and the Narrow Way,” Dr. Ellicott’s views on any | struggling amidst life’s billows. It is the Bible which 
subject of vital interest cannot but be eagerly examined. | has given life its value, which first spoke to man as 
His sermon on ritualism contains a condemnation of the | one labouring for immortality, who had great duties, ‘I 
doctrine of the real presence, which is acknowledged to | therefore, here, and high hopes for eternity. And this 
be the heart and soul of the ritualistic movement ; but | value of life—does the Bible place it in pleasure, in 
the condemnation is imbedded in such multifarious | wealth, in honour? No, the glory of life is service, 
compliments and commendations of the ritualists in all | the denial of self, the labouring for others, for God. 
other respects, that practically it cannot fail to pro- | And so labouring, how high an aim does it set before 
mote the cause which nominally it professes to dis- | us! It says to us nothing less than, Be ye holy, as 
courage. The ritualistic movement, we must remember God who hath called you is holy. It is this Book, 
before we condemn it (he tells us), is not a movement then, which it is the one business of this Society to 
of the clergy only, but of many of the laity too; for | circulate, and, valuing this Book, recognising with St. 
in many congregations it is laymen that have given | Luke that it gives Christianity its certainty, its safety; 
the first impulse to it. Then many of its supporters feeling that life has had a new value, and society a 
are persons of most excellent life and devoted spirit. | higher purpose since the Bible was given, I am glad 
Ani some of its preachers have thrown a new life into | to help in distributing it far and wide. Without the 
the pulpit, and banished the cold moral essay. What Word of God society would soon fall back into every 
then has it originated in? First, it is a reaction | form of corruption; with the Bible its preservation and 
against the coldness and neglect of the past, and ‘the | advance in all that is good is bound up. For while 
self-satisfied Calvinism of a former day.” It is a tes- | man is as grass, and his glory as the flower of grass— 
timony, in opposition to Socinianism, to the divinity of | things that wither and fade away—the Word of God 
our Lord, It is a declaration in favour of the super- | is immortal and endureth for ever.” 
natural. And it is a grand exhibition of a noble and | Much controversy has been raised in connection 
holy desire for union. s far as Dr. Ellicott’s expo- | with a visit recently paid to Scotland by the Arch- 
sition goes, it has not one bad thing about it,—except | bishop of Canterbury, who, besides preaching in an 
transubstantiation, And this, he does not scruple to | Episcopal chapel recently built by Lord Kinnaird, laid 
say, is in opposition to what ‘‘our forefathers in | the foundation-stone of a cathedral at Inverness, The 
Christ solemnly vindicated for us, which they illus- | indictment against the Archbishop consists of a major 
trated by their lives and teaching, and which they | and a minor charge. The one is founded upon his 
sealed with their blood.” If Dr. Ellicott’s hearers or deeds, the other on his words. The major charge is 
readers expected to have light thrown by him on the | that. of disrespect to the Established Church of Scot- 
perplexities of ritualism, we fear they must leave him | land, whose territorial jurisdiction he is accused of 
more perplexed than ever, utterly confounded in their having set at nought, showing himself in this respect 
efforts to understand how by a process so pure, so | a great contrast to the Queen, who constantly worships, 
noble, so holy, the ritualists should have come to when in Scotland, within the Established Church 
enshrine such a deadly error. The minor charge is that of having said that the Epis- 
A hearty and clear testimony for the authority | copal Church of Scotland was the only one in com- 
of the Word of God has been emitted by the munion with the Church of England; and also of 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, at the | having interpreted the civility shown to him by the 
recent anniversary meeting of the auxiliary to the | Presbyterian population as a proof of a leaning to- 
Bible Society. Referring to those who object to wards Episcopacy. In regard to the major charge, the 
the honour paid to the Word of God, and call | general feeling seems to be, that it would be unreason- 
it ‘‘Bibliolatry,” Dr. Payne Smith said, ‘‘ Nobody | able to debar dignitaries or clergymen of the Church 
really means to assert that divine worship is paid to | of England from exercising their functions in Scotland, 
the book ; but as idolatry is a very wicked thing, so | as it would in like manner be unreasonable to debar 
Bibliolatry has an ugly look, and to accuse a man of | the clergy of the Scottish establishment from exer- 
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cising theirs in England ; and had the Archbishop 
frankly acknowledged the Presbyterian Church, any 
its influence in Scotland, the question would probable 
never have been raised. But, besides passing by the 
Established Church, he ignored also the existence in 
Scotland of those Episcopal congregations which have | 
stedfastly clung to the Church of England as their 
mother, and refused to be connected with the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. And it was strange that the | 
Archbishop should have supposed that because the | 
Scotch Presbyterian people treated him with respect | 
and courtesy, they showed thereby that they had no | 
genuine attachment to the Church of their fathers. | 
Did he expect to be saluted with Jenny Geddes’ | 
stool ? 
Considerable discussion has lately taken place in 
Scotland on the proposed union of Presbyterian 
churches, the various presbyteries of the negociating | 
churches having for the first time had the opportunity | 
of discussing the question in public. The result of 
these discussions seems to indicate that while there | 
may be some delay in carrying the projected union | 
into effect, the probability of a satisfactory union 
being ultimately accomplished is greater than before. 
The points on which there was any considerable 
divergence between the Free and the United Presby- 
terian Churches were never numerous, and the diverg- 
ence seems to be considerably less than was supposed 
at the commencement of the negociations, The Free 
Church has been very desirous to guard against being 
supposed to favour theoretical Voluntaryism, and the 
United Presbyterian Church has been desirous not to 
be supposed to abandon its opposition to the applica- 
tion of public money to the support of religion. On 
other questions connected with the duty of rulers to 
recognise the Word of God as their rule, and to 
honour the Divine law on such points as the Sabbath 
and the institution of marriage, the negociating bodies 
are at one. On the single aspect of the subject on 
which there is divergence, it is now pretty generally 
felt to be reasonable that there should be no pressure 
and no compromise on either side, but that each party 
should be at liberty to hold its own opinion. The 
hesitation to advance to union has been chiefly on 
the side of the Free Church, and that hesitation, it 
seems likely, will be lessened by the frankness, the 
eatholicity, and the ability that have been shown in 
the discussion by the United Presbyterians. Even 
those who long for a more comprehensive ultimate 
union, may find encouragement in the spirit of the 
recent discussions in the United Presbyterian courts. 
Among practical subjects that have recently been 
occupying attention in diverse quarters, the necessity 
of special means for attaching the working population to 
Christianity and the Christian Church has been some- 
what prominent. In a letter to the Nonconformist, 
from the Rev. Edward White, B.A., the state of the 
case in England is thus described :—‘‘ That the most 
educated and influential portion of the working com- 
munity, the skilled artizans, are believed to be even 
more indifferent to Christianity than any others, is a 
startling and lamentable fact. It is notorious that 





the religious edifices of the country are systematically 
avoided by the generality of both skilled and unskilled 
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| workmen. After all the efforts of the last fifty years 


there is still a whole nation outside the churches 
living by the light or darkness of quite different ideas, 
and on whom the existing agencies produce but a 
scarcely appreciable effect. The habitual non-church- 
goers know as little of the interior life of the churches 
as the churches know of theirs. And until the 


| modes of action, and perhaps some of the modes of 


thought, are changed, these two bodies are likely to 
remain in isolation from each other.” The writer of 
this letter urges the holding of a Conference, to be 
presided over by some one enjoying the confidence 
both of the religious community and of the working 
population, in which the whole subject should be 
freely discussed, and of which the result might pos- 
sibly be some valuable modifications of opinion and 
practice on both sides. This letter has evoked a great 
many communications. The Rev. Christopher Nevile, 
late rector of Wickenby, expresses the great pleasure 
it would give him to assist in promoting a meeting of 
classes. Mr. Joshua Wilson, of Tuubridge Wells, 
well known as a munificent promoter of Christian 
ordinances among the poor, cordially enters into the 
proposal ; maintains that the churches in this country 
have never succeeded in so presenting and commend- 
ing the grace of God as to win for it the hearty trust 
of the great body of working men, and in the words 
of the late Robert Hall makes one contribution 
towards the solution of the problem. ‘‘ Every church 
possessing the means,” says Robert Hall, ‘‘ should 
feel itself bound, not merely to maintain religious 
teaching and worship internally, but also, as a church, 
to promote the dissemination of religion around. I 
think that a church ought to maintain, not only a 
pastor for itself, but at the same time an evangelist, 
to preach the Gospel where it is not known. This 
would in afew years banish heathenism from Christian 
countries, teach us the best mode of attack on it in 
foreign countries, and would be promoting religion in 
a religious way.” Mr. G. M. Murphy, a well-known 
missionary and lecturer to the working classes in the 
south of London, strongly urges the importance and 
the necessity of the movement proposed. Another 
writer suggests, as among the inquiries that should be 
prosecuted, whether in Wales and in Scotland there 
be as great an aversion to Uhristian ordinances on the 
part of the working classes, and if not, to what is the 
fact to be ascribed? ‘*A Middle Class Layman,” 
writing in the Working Man, has ascribed the aliena- 
tion of the class in some measure to the fact that ‘‘ to 
them, doubtless, it appears, that those who attend 
church are more busily engaged in controversies, 
‘ wraths,’ ‘ strifes,’ ‘envyings,’ ‘ heresies,’ than in the 
practical exemplification of the Christian virtues. This 
is a monstrous evil, but it appears the more unrelieved 
because it is in its very nature obtrusive, noisy, perti- 
nacious, while the good resulting from fellowship and 
church organisation is unobtrusive, silently working 
and expressing itself in the hearts and lives of those 
who have been edified thereby.” The writer goes on 
to summon the church-going people to an earnest 
fight against the misery, poverty, oppression, vice, 
and ignorance of the masses, and the working-men to 
make common cause with them. ‘I know,” he con- 
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cludes, ‘‘of a small band of men who are feeling their 
way, groping as it were, in darkness to the hearts 
of this large class of their countrymen, that they 
may learn what are the obstacles to our co-operation, 
and what modifications consistent with a supreme 
loyalty to trath must be made in our systems, 
religious ordinances, and habits of thought, to 
bridge over the gulf which separates the operative 
community from all public institutions of religion.” 
The subject, or a subject very like it, formed one 
of the topics of discussion at the recent York Congress 
of clergy and members of the Church of England, and 
was set forth in papers by the Dean of Carlisle, Mr. 
Erskine Clarke of Derby, Mr. Gregory of Lambeth, 
and others. Dr. Close was strongly of opinion that 
the people preferred an educated clergyman, provided 
he were a good, pious, and devoted man ; and urged 
more earnest preaching, and more philauthropic effort, 


speaking cautiously, however, of recreations and of | 


penny readings. Mr. Clarke struck a true key- 
note when he began by strongly urging house-to- 
house visitation by the clergy ; to which he added 


the encouragement of evening recreations, and various | 
forms of clerical activity. Mr. Gregory, in the like | 


spirit, spoke of the duty of cultivating a personal 
sympathy with individuals, and friendly interest in 
their concerns. The age was not favourable for the 
formation of social bonds between the different classes, 
but Christian people ought to be the more anxious to 
promote them. ‘The old bonds of love and respect 
between master and men were getting dissolved, and 
much alienation between class and class was the con- 
sequence, There ought to be more brotherly sym- 
pathy and kindly recognition between the members of 
churches, ‘*One of my poorer parishioners, a most 
respectable man, told me the other day that he had | 
for thirty years seen the same people pass to and from 
the church, and no word of recognition had ever been 


exchanged until lately, when they had been brought | 


together by some united effort of parochial work. 


There must be a living personal interest taken in each | 
other by the different classes of society, if the people | 
are to be really attached to the Church. Some way | 
must be found in which they can meet, occasionally | 


at least, and learn something of one another. Ido 
not think it necessary thut this sort of intercourse 
should be frequent. Once or twice in a year would 
perhaps be enough to bring them together ; and when 


they met in the streets or in ‘the courts of the house | 


of the Lord,’a nod and a smile or a word would natu- 
rally be interchanged, and a great deal would be done 
towards uniting them together in the bonds of love. 


One great cause of the strength of dissent in the | 


middle classes is the fact that this principle of per- 
sonal knowledge of and interest in each other is 
actively at work among them, and not among us. It 
is a common remark that disseuters seem to know and 
love each other, and that church-people do not. Then | 
there is the danger of being too respectable to mix 
amongst the poor and see to their wants and wishes, 
and you may depend upon it that the fine-gentleman | 
heresy runs through not only the clergy but the 
whole body of church people.” The value of such dis- 
cussions lies very much in the hints dropt by different 





} 

| speakers, which may take root and germinate in other 
minds, and form contributions, at all events, towards 
the solution of the problem. 

At the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
ab Bath, Professor M‘Cosh, of Belfast, gave a grati- 
| fying account of a visit he had just paid to the United 

States, and of the cordial echo he had everywhere 
| found to his sentiments, when he urged the importatice 
| of friendly relations between that country and our 
| own, and the duty of co-operation in all works of 


philanthropy, Christian civilization, and missionary 


enterprise, ‘*I had opportunities of speaking to 
| leading statesmen and generals, including Mr. Seward, 
| the Chief Justice, and General Sherman. I intro- 
duced the subject in a dozen colleges, with their pro- 
| fessors, and their trustees, and their graduates and 
| students, constituting the intelligence, the rising in- 
| telligence, of the country. But wherever I expressed 
them I was met by a hearty response ; the echo was 
| ever louder than the voice I uttered, and was rever- 
berated from all quarters. In some quiet academic 
| quarters I may have owed the kindness I received to 
| the circumstance that I was believed to be an ex- 
pounder of a sound philosophy facing the speculative 
| errors of the day ; but I was indebted for the enthu- 
| siasm with which I was received in so many places to 
| the circumstance that I spoke words of kindness on 
| the part of Christians in Great Britain to Christians in 
| America, I was in America when the Atlantic cable 
spoke its first words across the ocean. We all felt 
that day that the two countries were three thousand 
miles nearer each other than they had been the day 
before. Thank God, the first words uttered were 
messages of congratulation from the head of one 
| country to that of the other, and heralded the tidings 
of the proclamation of peace in troubled Europe.” 
® ln France, the Bishop of Orleans, M. Dapandoup, 
| has been discoursing to his clergy on the sins and evils 
of the times. They are very badindeed. The subject 
| has been suggested by the inundations of the Loire, and 
other visitations of Providence. Of the many evil 
days through which he has passed, none are so bad as 
the present. The mystery of iniquity works every- 
where. Never were God, his religion and worship, 8o 
| audaciously attacked, or the scourges that follow such 
| impiety so unmistakeably displayed. War, pestilence, 
| earthquakes, locusts, famines, inundations, have all been 
at work. Upper and lower classes are alike depraved. 
The congress of freethinkers at Litge and at Geneva, aud 
| the statutes of the freemasons of France, are frightful. 
| To finish the picture, there are the horrible doings in 
| Italy. It would seem that the whole documeut has a 
certain political bearing. Influence is sought to bear 
| on the French government to take steps for the pro- 
tection of the Pope, when the moment comes for 
| fulfilling the Convention of 1864. 
| The arrangements for the Missionary Exhibition in 
the Great International Show make satisfactory pro- 
| ' gress. Out of the forty-five portions into which the 
| park that is to surround the building has been divided, 
one is allotted to the Protestant Missionary Societies, 
and is to contain collections from the various Bible 
| aad Missionary Societies, exhibiting all the tangible 
| results of their operations in different quarters of the 
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globe. The English societies have heartily seized on | 


the idea, and lectures will be given in a building de- 
yoted to the purpose, illustrative of the doctrines, the 
methods, the conflicts, and the triumphs of Protestant 
missions. In other ways besides this, the French 
have shown a commendably liberal spirit. Recently, 
several French Protestant clergymen have been ap- 


pointed Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour, in reward | 
Among these are MM. De | 


of professional services, 
Félice, of Montauban ; Horace Monod, Marseilles ; 
Rabaut, Castres; and Schmidt, Nancy. This fact 
makes it the more noticeable that the corresponding 


class in this country have never received any such | 
recognition from those who have the disposal of public | 


honours. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Society for the 
Translation of the Scriptures makes progress in its 
undertaking, notwithstanding the opposition it has 
received from the ecclesiastical dignitaries. It is 
expected that in a few months the first part will be 
issued, It is said that the Society has at present 58 
members, being 29 Roman Catholics, 8 Jews, and 21 
Protestants, 

Our readers are probably familiar with the remark- 
able career of Manuel Matamoros, the young and 
ardent Spanish noble, who after being converted to a 
scriptural faith, devoted himself with remarkable 
ardour to evangelistic labours, endured with great 
constancy a harassing imprisonment, and after being 


banished from his native land, engaged in very hopeful | 


efforts for the religious benefit of Spain—efforts most 
sadly interrupted by his early and lamented death. 
Among the institutions which he founded, with a view 
to the good of Spain, was a school at Pau, designed 
to train evangelists, Bible colporteurs, and preachers. 
‘© An American lady,” says X. X. X. in Evangelical 
Christendom, ** being at Pau, in Bearn, and having 
lost her only son, gave a large portion of her fortune 
towards the establishment of this pious institution. 
Twelve children of Spanish origin are now in the 
school, who receive an evangelical education, and will 
be trained for the office of missionaries or messengers 
of Christ in their native country. Circumstances are 
not yet favourable to the free preaching of the Gospel 
in Spain. But the political or religious state of 
things may at any time be changed in a day. Who 


knows whether, iu a few years, a popular revolution | 


may not introduce full liberty of conscience and of 
worship beyond the Pyrenees ?” 
The publication of the two Allocutions of the Pope 


is the great event of the moth in Italy, but at | 


present one cannot tell, when writing of that country 
in the middle of a month, what may have occurred 
before its close. The allocution complaining of the 
Czar of Russia yields greatly in importance and inte- 
rest to that respecting the wrongs inflicted on the 
Pope in Italy. ‘Those who imagined that the Pepe 


might be brought to treat with Victor Emmanuel and | 


the cabinet of Italy, have been undeceived as they 


have read the bitter, unbending words of rebuke that 


are hurled so profusely against the ‘* Sub-alpine 


Government.” That Government is scandalously 
wicked. 1t has promulgated laws that annul mar- 


riage and encourage a shameful concubinage. It has 


| 


suppressed monasteries and nunneries, and robbed 
| them of their property. All such illegal and immoral 
laws and ordinances the Holy See repeals and annuls, 
| The temporal power is declared essential to the 
Spiritual sovereignty, and is on no account to be 
| surrendered, As for being reconciled to the Sub- 
| alpine Government, and co-operating peacefully with 
it, is would be as reasonable to talk of being recon- 
ciled to a company of robbers, There is something 
almost sublime in the attitude of the poor Pope, 
driven to bay by a succession of calamities, and left 
| almost without a friend or earthly stay, yet advancing 
claims as high and lofty as if he were Hildebrand in 
the Castle of Canossa, with a barefooted Emperor 
| kneeling at his gate. 


The missionary intelligence of the month contains 
| some interesting particulars from India, South Africa, 
| Madagascar, and the South Seas. 
From India we learn, by a statement in the **Free 
| Church Mouthly Record,” that seems to come from 
| the hand of Dr. Duff, that ‘‘ while famine rages in 
Orissa, the doleful region of the great Juggernath, 
| cutting off its thousands by starvation unto death, 
and driving thousands more of emaciated and famish- 
ing creatures to the metropolis of British India, the 
native community there is in a state of high religious 
fermentation, The remarkable lecture of Babu Keshab 
Chandra Sen—ithe head of the progressive party of 
the Brahma Samaj—on ‘ Jesus Christ,’ has stirred up 
| the Conservative Brahmas against Christianity, They 
| Violently assail it in their different journals—English 
|and vernacular. A gentleman of eminent talents 
and accomplishments, the editor of an English news- 
| paper—Babu Grish Chandra Ghose—announced and 
delivered a lecture on what he ignorantly but scorn- 
| fully called, ‘The Decline of Christianity.’ Dr. 
Robson and Mr. M‘Donald were present. The lecture 
was so long that there was little time for remark at 
the close. But Dr. Robson at once announced that 
he would answer it the following evening in the hall 
of our Institution, which he did to very good effect. 
Mr. M‘Donald had a very interesting discussion with 
| a large crowd of Grish’s audience in the street. On 
thinking further over the matter, it occurred to him 
that his involuntary, and apparently unconscious, ad- 
thissions—as those of a well-known enemy, one whose 
|enmity in fact amounts to the furor of senseless 
fanaticism, or downright monomania—might be turned 
| to good account as testimony to Christianity. He 
accordingly announced, and delivered a lecture in our 
Institution hall, on ‘The Testimony of Babu Grish 
| Chandra Ghose, an enemy, in favour of Christianity 
and against Deism.’ The lecture proved an emi- 
nently successful one, and was to be repeated else- 
| where. Grish’s lecture also opened up the columns 
of the organs of both divisions of the Brahma Samaj 
| to letters on the subject ; and thus the discussion 
| was profitably prolonged.” 
From South Africa, the ‘* Wesleyan Missionary 
| Notices” contain further accounts of an extensive 
| religious awakening, partly among the European 
| population of Graham’s Town, Heald Town, and other 
| Kaffir settlements, but chiefly among the natives, 
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fruits of which are believed already to embrace the 
conversion of three thousand persons. In this re- 
markable awakening, Mr. Taylor, a minister from 
California, of the Episcopal Methodist Connection, has 
been to a large extent instrumental, and some native 
agents have also contributed to it greatly. The in- 
telligence has diffused great satisfaction and thankful- 
ness among the Wesleyan community at home. It is 
proposed to form a native institution for the training 
of teachers and preachers at Heald Town, and some 
extensive buildings, formerly employed as an indus- 
trial institution, have been acquired for the purpose. 

Recent inquiries of the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society have furnished exact statistics 
regarding the progress of Christianity in Madagascar. 
In church fellowship there are now 4374 persons, re- 
presenting a total Christian population of between 
16,000 and 18,000. In illustration of the rapidity 
with which the number of Christians has increased, 
the case of Venezongo may be mentioned. Three 
years ago there were 122 communicants and 600 
Christians ; now the numbers are 230 and 900. It 
is said that the very Bibles that were presented by the 
missionaries to some of the Venezongo Christians were 
preserved, and often stealthily read during Ranava- 
lona’s long reign ; one of the present missionaries ob- 
tained a copy which had been carefully read by the 
people. In the time of the persecution, they seem to 
have had intelligent and pious men to instructand guide 
them, to whom the prosperity of religion in the 
district is under God to be ascribed. 

Our readers will remember the interesting and 
truly romantic visit paid to the Lagoon Islands—a 
portion of the Samoan cluster—by the Rev. A. W. 
Murray, noticed in a former number of this maga- 
zine, among the inhabitants of which there prevailed so 
strong and remarkable a desire for Christian teaching 
and ordinances. Mr. Murray writes that the intelli- 
gence received from these islands is very favourable, 
and justifies the hopes expressed in the letter giving 
an account of his first acquaintance with them. 
‘* From our new missions among the Lagoon Islands,” 
he says, ‘* we have just received very cheering intelli- 
gence, fully realizing the hopes expressed in the 
report of the first voyage. The two islands, Vaitupu 
and Nui, which I visited, but was unable to occupy, 
have since been supplied with teachers, as you will 
doubtless have heard before this reaches you. So we 
have now five islands of the range under Christian 
culture, and hope, when the new ship arrives, to take 
up the remaining three. Of one of these, Niutao, I 
have just had information from a captain who has 
lately visited it. It is the next island to Nui, and is 
said tocontain apopulation of about 2000. It is deeply 
interesting to think that the people, following the 
example of the other islands, have burnt their heathen 
temple and their objects of idolatrous worship, and are 





waiting for some one to teach them the knowledge of 
the trueGod. Our friend Eleaka writes, under date 
April 3, 1866, from Nukufatau :—‘ The people are 
all professedly Christians ; the principal chief and 
the rulers are very attentive to religious services, 1 
am occupied continually in teaching. Some are able 
to read, and some are striving to learn. There is ono 
difficulty—we are short of books. I have divided the 
classes into ten, and each class has only one book.’ 
He then goes on to give an account of sales of books, 
Bibles, &c., for which he had received 3976 dried 
cocoa-nuts, and twelve shillings in money. ‘ The agents 
of a merchant here receive the cocoa-nuts on the spot, 
and he allows us at the rate of two shillings per 
hundred. I should think the twelve shillings which 
have been forwarded here is probably the first money 
the people ever owned, and it has been spent in the 
purchase of the Bible.’ The teacher of Viatupu, a 
young man named Peni, the son of one of our 
earliest pioneers to heathen lands, writes as follows : 
—‘ We reached Viatupu on the 2nd of November, 
You know that the whole land had abandoned hea- 
thenism, and were desiring Christianity. We found 
only one thing that they were practising when we 
arrived—a great many, both old and young, had two 
wives. When we arrived, they asked whether it was 
true (as they had been told by a foreigner) that it 
was bad in the sight of God to have two wives. I 
told them it was. They then consulted together, and 
concluded that it would be well to have only one wife 
each ; and so it is now.’ He goes on to say that the 
people take great delight in learning ; that they are 
exceedingly kind to him and his family, and that they 
have built a chapel sixty feet in length by thirty- 
nine. He says the chapel was only three weeks in 
building. The rulers of the little community are 
careful to manage their political matters in accordance 
with the Word of God. Great respect is paid to the 
Sabbath, and the conduct of the people in the house 
of God is rather like that of an enlightened Christian 
community than of a people who are but just emerg- 
ing from the darkness of heathenism.” 

All the missionary societies and churches seem to 
experience extraordinary difficulty in obtaining suit- 
able agents for the mission field. Hardly any are 
offering in any quarter. Amid this universal barren- 
ness it is refreshing to find in the Church Missionary 
‘¢ Proceedings,” that ‘* the Rev. J. Maxwell Gordon, 
B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge (late curate of 
St. Thomas’, Marylebone), has offered himself to the 
Society as a missionary, but supporting himself wholly 
upon his own private resources, and that the commit- 
tee, after having read the testimonials of several 
clergymen as to his qualifications for service ia the 
mission field, have accepted his offer, with a view to 
his being associated with the Rev. D. Fenn, in his 
itinerating work in South India.” 
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A Cyclopedia of Illustrations of Moral and 
Religious Truths, 


Embracing the Best Thoughts of the Best Authors (Ancient and Modern). By the Rev. Joun Barr. 
“By far the best book of selections we have ever met with.’—Vorning Advertiser. 


12s. 6¢., cloth, bevelled boards; half morocco, 18s. Presentation Edition, cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 155. 


The Mother of the Vyesleys. 
x 
By the Rev. J. Krrx. Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, ss. 


poe : a : 
Not merely a Book for the Season, but a Biography for all time.”"—Church Standard. 


Illustrated “Mother’s Last Words.” 


By Mrs. Sewett. With Fourteen Engravings on $a by 1 Edwards, Kennedy, Wimperis, &c 
Small 4to, cloth, eles at, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
In its cheaper form this Ballad has reached the unprecedented sale of 420,000. 


Ishmael: a Tale of Syrian Life. 


By Mrs. J. B. Wees, Author of “Naomi,” Sc. With Eight Full-Page Illustrations, cloth, elegant, 3s. 6d. 


The Dawn of Life: 


Or, Mitprep’s Story TOLD By Hersetr. By Emma Marsuarn. 12mo, cloth, elegant, 25. 6d. 


Aunt Annie’s Tale 


THE WaTER Lity—TueE Druips’ Rerreat—Santa CLaus—MiIstT.Leror Boucu. .Cloth, elegant, 25. 6d. 


‘Tales charmingiy told and full of interest.” 
Bly 


Stories of the Reformation in England & Germany. 


By the Rev. B. C. Jouns. Frontispiece, cloth, ‘ egant; 25. 6d. 


Ernest and Kate: 


Or, Love, A Reatity, NoT Romance. By Mrs. GeLpart. Frontispiece, 12mo, cloth, elegant, 25. 6d. 


Ellen French: 


Or, LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF A WoRKER. By AunT EVERGREEN. 12m0, cloth, 25, 


What Shall we Do with our Daughters? 


Hints on Self-Help for Young Women. By Jessie Boucherett. 12mo., embossed cloth, 15, 6¢. 


Grecian Stories. 


By Maria Hack. New Edition. Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 25. 6a, 


7 a | © 
How to Train our Children: 
Or, THE Moruer’s Manuat. By Mrs. ANDREW REED. With Preface by her Sons. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
ees> Sample Copies will be sent Post Free on receipt of published price in Stamps. 
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POPULAR WORKS, 


SUITABLE for PRESENTS, LIBRARIES, &c. 





Thy Poor Brother: on Helping the 
Poor, By Mrs. Sewell. 35. 62. 

Patrick Murphy on Popery in 
Ireland: a Narrative of Facts. Edited by the 
Rev. W. Adams. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


Scientific Knowledge of Things 
Familiar. By Dr. Brewer. Interesting and In- 
structive for the Family Fire-side. 35. 6@. 


Guide to Astronomical Science. 
By Dr. Mann. With Diagrams. Thick 18mo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Vegetable and Animal Life; a 
Hand-book of Physiological Science. 
Mann. Third Edition, embos$ed cloth. 3s. 62. 


Historical Tales of Hlustrious British 
Children. By Agnes Strickland, Authoress of the 
“ Queens of England.” Tinted Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Storiés of England and Her Forty 
Counties. By Mrs, Thomas Geldart. Woodcuts, 
2s. 64. 


Stories of Scotland and its Adjacent 
Islands. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. Woodcuts, 
tzmo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Stories of Ireland and its Four Pro- 


vinces. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. Woodcuts, 
12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Plants of the Land and Water; 
Short and Entertaining Chapters on the Vegetable 
World. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Fine 
Coloured Frontispiece and Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


The Observing Eye; Letters to 
Children on the Three Lower Divisions of Animal 
Life — Radiated, Articulated, and Molluscous. 
Woodcuts, 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

What is a Bird? the Forms of Birds, 
their instincts, and use in Creation Considered, 
By the Author of “The Observing Eye.” Wood- 
cuts, 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Stories from the Old and New Tes- 
taments. By Miss Lawrence. With 24 whole- 


By Dr. || 





page Illustrations. New Edition. 25. 6d. 


The Little Forester and His Friend, 
A Ballad of the Olden Time. By Mrs. Sewell, 
2s. 6d, 

Our World; its Rocks and Fossils, 
By the Author of “The Observing Eye,” &c. 
Numerous Illustrations, 1z2mo, cloth. 2s. 


Caterpillars, Butterflies, and 
Moths; their Manners, Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Illustrations, 
18mo, cloth. 2s. 

Patience Hart’s First Experi- 
ence in Service. By Mrs. Sewell, Author of 
“ Mother’s Last Words.” 2s, 


What Mean Ye by This Service? 


or Old Testament Sacrifices Explained; shewing 
their Typical Meaning and Fulfilment in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Illustrations, 12mo, cloth. 2s. 


Roger’s Apprenticeship; or Five 
Years of a Boy’s Life. By Emma Marshall. 8vyo, 
foolscap, embossed cloth. 


Fred Williams. 
Frontispiece, cloth. - 1s. 6d. 

Do it with Thy Might; or, our 
Work in the World. Cloth elegant. 1. 64. 


Sayings about Friendship. Cloth 
elegant. 15s. 6d. 


Rural Scenes; a Peep into the Coun- 
try. New Edition, profusely Illustrated, royal 
18mo, embossed cloth. 15. 6d. 

Picture Story Book of London; 
or City Scenes. New Edition, profusely Illustrated, 
royal 18mo, embossed cloth. 15. 6d. 


Health for the Household. Front- 


ispiece, 12mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Here a Little and There a Little; 
or, Daily Manna for the Lambs of Christ’s Fold. 
By a Mother. Frontispiece, embossed cloth. 15. 6d. 


The Life of a Plant. 


A Tale for Boys. 


“ Science for 





the Household.” Cloth, rs. 62. 


= Sample Copies will be sent Post Free on receipt of published price in Stamps. 
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My Teacher’s Gift. For Girts. 
Printed on Toned Paper with Frontispiece. 18mo, 
cloth. Also in Paper covers, 6d. 


My Teacher’s Gift. 
Printed on Toned Paper with Frontispiece. 
cloth. Also in Paper covers, 6d. 

Happy Half-Hours with the Bible; 
or, Mary Jane and Bertie. By Aunt Emily. Front- 
ispiece, 18mo, cloth. 

Consideration ; or, How we can Help 
One Another. By Emma Marshall. Frontispiece, 
18mo, cloth. 


The Children of Summerbrook : 
Scenes of Village Life in Simple Verse. By Mrs. 
Sewell, Author of “ Mother’s Last Words.” Front- 
ispiece, 12mo, cloth. 

Rose Bryant: Passages in her Maiden 
and Married Life. By Emma Marshall. Frontis- 
piece, 12mo, cloth. 

The New Home: or Wedded Life; 
its Duties; Cares, and Pleasures. Frontispiece, 
12mo, cloth. 

The Peace Maker and the Mischief 
Maker. t2mo, cloth. Frontispiece. 

Tales of the Workroom :—Tuz Sis- 
TERS. By Mrs. Curtis. Cloth. Frontispiece. 

Lessons about God: for very Little 
Children. By Sophia Sinnett. Embossed cloth. 

Bible Stories. By Lucy Barton. New 
Edition. Steel Frontispiece, cloth. 


Tales of the North American In- 
dians and Adventirés of the Early Settlers in 
America, Frontispiece, 12mho, cloth. 

Katie’s Work. By Emma Marshall. 


Frontispiece, 18mo, cloth. 


For Boys. 
18mo, 


| Things of Every~Day Use: What 


they Are, Where they Come From, and How they 
are Made. 12mo, cloth. 


Lyrics for Little Ones. 


18mo, cloth. 


ONE SHILLING BOOKS, 
Suitable for Sunday and Day School Prizes. 








« Sample Copies will be sent Post Free on receipt of published price in Stamps. 


The Book for Fathers and Mo- 
thers. Cloth. 


The Book on Home Happiness. 
The Book for Workers and Think- 


ers. 
The Book for Young Women. 
The Book for Young Men. 
The Book for Boys and Girls. 


The Book of Poetry on Home 
and School Life. 


The Pathway of Health. 
The Book for Young Men and 


Women. 


Home! 
Tales. 


Popular Readings. 
Tales in Rhyme. 
Kirton’s Temperance Tales, in- 


cluding “ Buy your own Cherries.” 12mo., 


Sweet Home! and other 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


One Thousand Questions on the 
Old Testament. Stiff cover, gd.; Cloth, 1s. 
Key, od. 


One Thousand Questions on the 
New Testament. Stiff cover, 9d.; cloth, 1s, 
Key, 9d. 


Two Thousand Questions on the 
Otp and New TESTAMENTS: with Explanatory 
Introduction to each Book, a Concise History of 
the Jews, and Sketch of the Christian Evidences. 
Cloth, 2s. The Key, cloth; 2s. 


Dr. Brewer’s Guide to Scripture 
History : 
The OLD TESTAMENT, with Contemporaneous 
History. Embossed cloth, 35. 6d. 
The NEW TESTAMENT, with Contemporaneous 
History, etc. Embossed cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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READING TO MAKE HAPPY HOMES. 


The HOUSEHOLD TRACTS for the PEOPLE, supply 
information on Health, Home Happiness, Training of Children, and Social Morals, in the 
most interesting and attractive style of narrative and illustration. 


TWOPENCE EACH. 


FOR PARENTS. 


How do You Manage the Young 
Ones? 

How to Make the Most of Things. 

Peace in the Household. 

Household Management. 

Whose Fault is it ? 

Never Despair! Household Verses. 

Something Homely. (Sanitary. ) 

Household Troubles. 

The Lost Child. By Mrs. Sew t. 


FOR MOTHERS. 


Cottage Homes. 

The Mother’s Trials and Triumphs. 
Sick Child’s Cry ; Household Verses. 
The Good Mother. 

Two Ways of Going to Market. 


FOR WORKING MEN. 


When to Say “ No!” 
Working Men’s Hindrances, 
The Day of Rest. 


FOR YOUNG MEN, 


Sons from Home. 

How to Take Care of Number One. 
How to Rise in the World. 

Life’s Battles. 

Men who have Fallen. 

Company. 


NEW SERIES of PENNY 


A Christmas Surprise. 

“ Buy Your Own Cherries !” 

Betsy Rayner: the Power of Kind- 
ness, 

Robin Gray. 

Little Julia. 

Annie’s Walk to School. 


MRS. SEWELL’S SIX POPULAR BALLADS. 


THREE MILLIONS ALREADY IN CIRCULATION. 


FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
WOMEN. 
Are You thinking of Getting Married? 
Going-a-Courting, Sweethearting, &c. 
Marriage Bells. 


FOR SERVANTS. 


My First Place. 
Kind Words ; or Pleasing One’s Self. 


FOR GIRLS. 


The Happy Life. 
Daughters from Home. 
The Dangerous Way. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Mother’s Last Words. 

Household Rhymes. 

Work and Play: Household Verses. 
Children at Home. 

Children at School. 

The Happy Schoolfellows, 

Dear Children. 


FOR BOYS. 
The Starting in Life. 
How to “Get On” in Life. 
A Mother’s Legacy. 
Beware! or the Effects of Gambling. 


FOR SAILORS. 





A Short Yarn. 


Take Care of Your “’Tis Buts !” 
“That Sight has Saved Me!” 
News t’om Afar. 
The Prudent Cottage Wife. 
The Cottage in Gloom and in Glad- 
ness, 
| Sam Adams’ Pipe. 


| FOR EVERYBODY, 


| Our Father’s Care. 


Straightforwardness: the Road to 


| Honour, Happiness, and Wealth, 


| Scandal, Gossip, Tittle-Tattle, &c. 


| Temptation. 
| The Gain of a Well-Trained Mind. 
! Kind Turns 
| The World at the Birth of Christ. 
' Perils in the Mine. 
| A Tale of a Dark Alley. 
| Sunday Excursions, 
What shall I do with my Money ? 
Margery, the Martyr. 
| Home! Sweet Home! 
! Lost Days. 
| Household Happiness. 


| What can be done with Ten Shillings. 


ON HEALTH. 


The Worth of Fresh Air. 
The Use of Pure Water. 
The Value of Good Food. 


The Advantage of Warm Clothing. 
How People Hasten Death. 

| Secret of a Healthy Home. 

| How to Nurse the Sick. 

| The Black Ditch. 





TRACTS. 


Little Elsie. 


ON SANITARY MATTERS. 


“ What's in the Wind Now?” 
Mr. Crawley’s Very Good Health. 
Little Mary’s Illness, 





In Packet, One Shilling. 


A CHOICE PACKET of TWELVE GIFT BOOKS for the YOUNG, in HANDSOME COVERS, 


Admirable for School Rewards. 





The Influence of Wholesome Drink. 








35. the Packet; including “ Mother’s Last Words,” “Our Father’s Care,” &c. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH PACKET, containing information on Health and Sanitary matters, 
important to be known in every Household. Two Shillings. (Selected from the Household Tracts.) 


== Sample Copies will be sent Post Free on receipt of published price in Stamps. 








LONDON: JARROLD & SONS, 12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EFFIOAOY OF DR. DE JONGHS OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
DISOBDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


In these severe disorders, Infantile Wasting and Rickets, from which childrea suffer 
# extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are incontestably 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sometimes in a few days, has produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health, This effect iv described by 
Tuowas Hunt, Esq., F.R.O.S., Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 
Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 

“In badly-nourished infants, Dr. pz Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Ort is invaluable. The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight 
ae is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like the taste of the 


and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance 
for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 
the Registrar-General.” 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. pE Joneu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver O11, the following are selected :— 








Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 

“TI consider Dr. pg Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver | _.“I have frequently prescribed Dz. Dz JonGH’s 
Oil to be a very pure oil, not likely to create disgust, Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

Dr. LETHEBY, Dr. = ry FRB. 

‘edical Thi. Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

Medical Offcor of Bently jand, OMaf Analyst to the | «1 consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in 


“ F < ste al . its preparation by the personal attention of so good a 
end Huis Beoee’ on 2 Pacha te panera pe Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. pz. Jonau, 
inthe masterly treatise of Dr. pz JonGH. It is,I be- | W° has also written the best Medical Treatise on the 
Heve, universally acknowl that Dr. pz. Jonan’s | Qi with which Iam acquainted. Hence, I deem the 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has great therapeutic Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
power; and from my investigations, I have no doubt to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
of its 





ing a pure and unadulterated article,” efficacy.” 
Dr. LAWRANO Dr. GRANVILLE, F.RS., 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of a § Gotha, Author of the ™ Spas of Germany. 


> eSeabadar : . “Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pk Jonan’s 
I invariably prescribe Dr. pz Jona@u’s Cod Liver Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect 
= lidaconatiny o Oey ee ade sremned tat I | ina shorter time than meee nor and that it does 
mme anu- ae Ea ” 
EEE ectencend im which the effi of this not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con 





inistration of the pale oil.” 
invaluable medicine is destroyed.” sequent on the administ © p 
ARL EDWIN OANTON, Esq., F.B.0.8., 
. Dr. B OW, P President of the Medical Soety of London. 

Senior Physician to Guwy’s Hospital, “For several years past I have been in the habit of 
“T have nee eg tgp are persons consulting rescribing Dr. pE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
me to make use of Dr. DE Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil. I Bil, and find it to be much more efficacious than 
odd well satisfied with its effects, and believe it | other varieties of the same medicine which I have 


-be a very pure oil, well fitted for those cases in | also employed with a view to test their relative 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” cupeciaalien” * 








ew Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil ts sold ONLY bottles, each bottle being sealed 
with a stamped metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
Dr. DE Jonen’s stamp and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 
requested to pay particular attention. 
WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 





SOLE CONSIG@NEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
And sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 





CAUTION.—Jn consequence of the rapid effects produced by Dr. pk Joncu’s Cop Liver On, 
and the small quantities required to be taken as compared with other kinds, some unscrupulous dealers, 
with a view to increased profit, endeavour, when DR. Dz JoncH’s O1L is applied for, to recommend or ' 
substitute different varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oil, sold ata nominally low price. Purchasers 
are therefore solicitously cautioned against proposed substitutions, ‘ 
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pr. DE JONGH’s 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OL 


Prescribed by the most eminent medical men throughout the world as the safest, speediest, 
and most effectual remedy for 


Consumption, Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, 
General Debility, Rheumatism, Gout, Diseases of the Skin, Rickets, 
Infantile Wasting, and all Scrofulous Affections. 


Tue distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pz Joneu’s Oil so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 

I,—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 

II.—It contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to be the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 

’  JIT,—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 

IV.—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 

V.—lIts medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
greater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 

VI,—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pz Joneau’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pz Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own. personal experience :—- 

“T can take Dr. DE JonGu’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not gnly in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 


symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe DR. DE 
JonGuH’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease,” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


“In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pz Joneu’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver Ot are remarkably manifested, By its administration the natural appetite 
is revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
regulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 


constitutions, 
The actual benefit derived is thus described by Bensamin CLARKE, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., 
author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

‘ “ Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, 1 am able, from my 
own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After the Pale 
Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dk. pz Jonau’s 
Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 
their sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pz Jonan’s Light-Brown Oil are 
distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have 
seen me | — die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the 
prime of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dz. pz Joneu’s Light- 
Brown Oil had been known aa they are now, and its use prescribed.” . 

[For further Select Medical Opinions, see ether side. 
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TO H.B.H. 
THE 


PRINCE OF WALES. 





R W. BENSON, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker. 
¢ Jeweller by appointment to H.H. The Moharajah of Burdwan. 





Lonpon, 1862. 


To Ladies making their Winter Purchases. 


AMES SPENCE & CO. respectfully invite attention to 
their NEW WINTER STOCK. The following Goods are well 
worthy of a SPECIAL VISIT of inspection : 

New wide BLACK GROUND STRIPE SILKS, 2s. 13d. per yard. 
WINTER SILKS in plain Giacks, Brocués, Gros DE“SUEz, MorRre- 
ANTIQUES, &c, 

BLACK GROUND SILKS, Coloured Stripes, at 3s. 3d., worth 4s. 
The following BLACK SILKS purchased during the late DEPRESSED 
STATE Of the MoNEY MaRKET, are unusually cheap. 

Wide BLACK GLACES, 2s. 6d., 2s. 93d., 24 inch do., 2s. 11}d., 3s. 8d., 
3s. 6d., and 3s. Tid. per yard. BLACK GROSGRAINS equally cheap, 
WATERPROOF TWEED CIRCULAR MANTLES, 12s. 9d. to 14s. 9d. 
WRAPPERS with Sleeves, 16s. 9d. and 21s. 
VELVETEEN JACKETS from 14s. 9d.; ASTRACHAN and FANCY 
CLOTH do. from 8s. 1ld. WOOLSHAWLS, 12s. 9d., all new colours. 
PAISLEY SHAWLS, quality, 21s. 

REAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, 1s. 4}d., 18. 6}d.. 1s. 11}d., and 2s. 6}d. 
per yard, wide width, FRENCH MERINOS from 1s. 94d. per yard. 
Drapery, Rissons, Groves, Hostery, Lace, TRIMMINGS, 
HABERDASHERY, UMBRELLAS, &c. 

FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 

Close on Saturdays at Four o’clock. 

JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 





76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 





K FAtiNG's COUGH LOZENGES: COUGHS. 





i oe tieG's COUGH LOZENGES: ASTHMA. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES: INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


] EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES : BRONCHIAL 
’ AFFECTIONS. 





j TESTIMONIAL. WENDOVER. 
S1r,—I desire to render to you my grateful acknowledgment for the 

| benefit received several times in the use of your Cough Lozenges. 

| Five years ago, when all other means sone Cough Lozenges 
cured me of an attack of Influenza and a dreadful Cough. And since, 
when affected with Hoarseness in the Throat, by having recourse to 
them the Throat is cleared, and enables me to read and sing with a 
clear voice and great pleasure. I remain, yours respectfully, 

|. To Taos. Keatina, Esq. JOHN POULTON. 

| Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 

| KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

| Seld retail by all Deuggists, &c. 











LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 





CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast, 


The Duty being Reduced, 





INVENTED IN 18388. 
Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s Mark- 
tno Int.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, an: 


Wholesale at 97, High Strest, 
Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
‘ANI ONIXUVH S.ATSSAT 








HORNIMAN: TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
8s. 4d., Reduced to 2s. 8d, 
8s. 8d., Reduced to 3s. Od. 
4s. 0d, Reduced to 3s. 4d. 
4s, 4d., Reduced to 8s. 8d, 
Genuine Packets are signed 
WorrinandGo. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 


‘ATAHMAUAAT COS 














=CUNSUMPTION 4,000,000 Ibs, 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 














HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 








i AGENTS.—Chemists, &¢.. 
advertised in Local Paperg 














THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
CRINOLINE. 


LADIES SHOULD AT ONCE SEE 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, 


Which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines comfort and 
economy with the very latest fashion. Observe the name ** Tomson,” 
and the Trade Mark “ A Crown.” Sold everywhere. 


USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


For making Soup in one minute without boiling. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 


ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 
MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S WORK, 
Which has passed through 78 Editions of 1000 each. 


This remarkable book treats of the causes, system, and progress of 
this fell disease, through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 


With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Recommend and guarantee the following Wines :— 


SHERRY, 


At 24s., 80s., 86s., 423., 48s., 54s., 603., 728. per dozen, 


CHAMPAGNE, 


At 86s., 42s., 48s., 60s., 66s., 788., 848. per dozen. 


ORT, 
At 24s., 30s., 86s., 42s., 48s., 54s., 608., 728., 848. per dozen. 
CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 80s., 368., 42s., 48s., 548., 60s., 72s. per dozen. 
ee eee. 30s., 36s., 48s., 60s., 72s., 84s. * 
Hock and Moselle ............ 86s., 48s., 60s., 72s, to 1203. ,, 


On ~— of a Post Office Order or reference, any quantity, with a 
Priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
Lonpon; 155, Recest Street, W. Bricuron: 30, Kixo’s Roap. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
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BONUS YEAR 1866. 





The 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


IS THE LARGEST MU TU AL LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 RoYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 EAST PARADE. 

Manchester, 39 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. Dundee, 31 REFORM STREET. [STREET. 
Liverpool, ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER STREET. | Birmingham, STEPHENSON CHAMBERS, 39A NEW 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There are no Shareholders entitled to receive Dividends out of the Profits, as in Life 
Assurance Companies of the Proprietary Class. This single circumstance retains for the Policy- 
holders an Annual Sum equivalent to a substantial Bonus which would otherwise BE LOST TO THEM. 


Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET. 


During the 14 years, 1845 to 1859, the Bonuses averaged £2 5s. per cent. on the Sums 
Assured, believed to be THE LARGEST BONUS declared by any Office since the 
Society was founded in 1815. Since last Division of Profits 


Unprecedented Success 


has attended the operations of the Society, as shown in the following comparative results :— 


New Assurances have increased from £380,305 to £1,045,498 
Invested Funds ;, ,; 3,518,230 ,, 4,300,000 
Annual Revenue lias increased from 412,767 55 560,000 


Interest on Securities ., £4 per cent.. ,, 


.' SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Applicable to the Present Time. 


The current Septennial Period will close on 31st December, 
up to which day Proposals for Assurances, entitled to partr- 
cipate in the Profits of the Seven Years, will be received at 
the above Offices, or at any of the Agencies. 


SAMUEL RALEIGH, 4lanager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


£4 7s. p. ct. 


EDINBURGH, November, 1866, 











































